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THE EAVEN 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and 
f weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore — 
WTiile I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a 
tapping, 

^ of some one gently rapping^ — ^rapping at my chamber door, 
j 'Tis some visitor,*' I muttered, “ tapping at my chamber 
door — 

Only this and nothing more ” 


i, distinctly I remember, it was in the bleak December, 

.d each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the 
floor. ' 

gerly I wished the morrow; — vainly I had sought to 
I borrow 

^ my books surcease of sorrow — sorrow for the lost 
* Lenore — 

r the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore — 

Nameless here for evermore. 


|nd the silken sad uncertain rustling of each puiple curtain 
fhrilled me — filled me with fantastic terrors never felt 
before ; 
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So that now, to still the heating of my heart," I stoor 
repeating 

‘‘ 'Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door— 

Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door 
This it is and nothing more.’^ 

Presently my soul grew stronger ; hesitating then no longer 

“ Sir,” said I, “ or Madam, truly your forgiveness I implore ; 

But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came 
rapping, 

And so faintly you came tapping — tapping at my chamber 
door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you” — here I opened wide 
the door: — — ' 

Darkness there and nothing more. 

Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there wonder- 
ing, fearing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream 
before ; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the darkness gave no token, 

And the only word there spoken was the whispered word, 
“ Lenore 1” 

This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word, 
Lenore 1 ” — 

Merely this and nothing more. 

Then into the chamber turning, all my soul within me 
burning, 

Soon again I heard a tapping, somewhat louder than before. 

“ Surely,” said I, “ surely that is something at my window 
lattice ; 

Let me see,* then, what thereat is, and this mystery explore — 

Let my heart be still a moment, and this myste^ explore « 
'Tis the wind and nothing more.” 

Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt anc 
flatter, 

In there stepped a stately Eaven of the saintly days of yore; 

Not the least obeisance made he ; not an instant stopped o' 
stayed he ; 
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But, witli mien of lord or lady, perclied albove my ehambei 
door— ^ 

Perclied upon a bust of Pallas just above my chamber door — 
Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 

By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore^ 

“ Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,” I said, “ art 
sure no craven, 

Ghastly grim and ancient Eaven wandering from the 
Nightly shore — 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s Plutonian 
shore!” . ~ 

Quoth the Eaven, Nevermore.’" 

Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so 
plainly, 

Though its' answer httle meaning — little relevancy bore ; 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber 
door — 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber 
door, 

With such name as “Nevermore.” 

But the Eaven, sitting lonely on that placid bust, spoke 
only 

That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did out- 
pour. 

Nothing further then he uttered; not a feather then he 
fluttered-T— - 

Till ! scarcely more than muttered, “Other friends have 
flown before-^ . 

On the morrow ^ will leave me, as my Hopes have flown 
before.” 

Then the bird said^ “ Nevermore. 

Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 

“Doubtless,” said I, “what it utters is its only stock and 
store. 
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Caught from some unhappy master, whom unmerciful 
Disaster 

Followed fast and followed faster tiU his songs one burden 
bore — 

Till the dirges of his Hope the melancholy 'burden bore 
Of ‘ Never — nevermore ’ ” 

But the Eaven still beguiling all my sad soul into smiling, 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat m front of bird and 
bust and door ; 

Then, upon the velvet sinkmg, I betook myself to linkmg 

Fancy unto fancy, thinkmg what this ominous bird of yore — 

What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird ' 
of yore 

Meant in croaking “ Nevermore.” 

This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable espressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom’s 
core, 

This and more I sat divimng, with my head at ease reclining 

On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamp-light gloated o’er, 

But whose velvet violet liuingwith the lamp-lightgloatingo’er, 
She shall press, ah, nevermore i 

Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from an 
unseen censer 

Swung by Seraphim whose foot-falls tinkled on the tufted 
floor 

“Wretch,” I cried, “thy God hath lent thee — by these 
angels he hath sent thee 

Eespite — respite and nepenthe from ihy memories of 
Lenore ’ 

Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget this lost 
Lenore !” 

Quoth the Eaven, “ Nevermora” 

“Prophet said I, “thing of evil! — ^prophet still, if bird 
or devil ’ — 

Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee 
here ashore, 
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Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted — 

On this home by Horror haunted — tell me truly, I implore— 

Is there — is there balm in Gilead? — ^tell me — ^tell me, I 
implore » ” 

Quoth the Eaven, " Nevermore.” 

Prophet’” said I, “ thing of evil — ^prophet still, if bird or 

^ devil' ’ 

By that Heaven that bends above us — by that God we 
both adore — 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore — 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore ” 

Quoth the Eaven, “ Nevermore.” 

“Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend 1” I 
shrieked, upstarting — 

Get thee back into the tempest and the Night’s Plutonian 
shore ’ 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath 
spoken ’ 

Leave my loneliness unbroken ’ — quit the bust above my 
door’ 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from 
off my door ’ ” 

Quoth the Eaven, “ Nevermore ” 

And the Eaven, never flitting, still is sitting — stfll is sitting 

On the pallid _bust of Pallas just above my chamber door ; 

And his eyes have all the seemmg of a Demon’s that is 
dreaming, 

And the lamp-light o’er him streaming throws his shadow 
on the floor ,* 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the 
floor 


Shall be lifted — nevermore I 
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THE BELLS. 


1 . 

Hear the sledges with the bells — 

Silver bells 1 

What a world of merriment their melody foretells l 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle. 

In the icy air of night ’ 

- WMle the stars, that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Enmc rhyme, 

To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells. 

Bells, bells, bells — 

From the jinghng and the tinkling of the bells. 

. It 

Hear the mellow wedding bells, 

Golden bells ! 

What a world of happiness their harmony foretells * 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring-out their dehght ! 

From the molten golden-notes, 

And all in tune. 

What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon * 

Oh, from out the sounding cells. 

What a gush of euphony voluminously weUs f 
How it swells ^ 

How it dwells 
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On the future ! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 

Bells, bells, bells — 

To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells I 
III 

Hear the loud alarum bells — 

Brazen bells * 

What a tale of terror now their turbulency tells * 

In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright ! 

Too much horrified to speak. 

They can only shriek, shriek, 

Out of tune, 

In a clamorous appealmg to the mercy of the fire, 

In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire 
Leaping higher, higher, higher. 

With a desperate desire. 

And a resolute endeavour 
Now — ^now to sit or never. 

By the^ side of the pale-faced moon, 
oil, the bells, bells, beUs I 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair ! 

How they clang, and clash, and roar f 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitatmg atr ! 

Yet the ear it fuUy knows. 

By the twanging, 

And the clanging. 

How the danger ebbs and flows ; 

Yet the ear distinctly teUs, 

In the jangling, 

And the wranghng, 

How the danger sinks and swells, 

By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells — 
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Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells — 

In the clamour and the clangour of the bells I 


IV. 

Hear the tolhng of the bells — 

Iron bells * 

What a world of solemn thought their monody compels I 
In the silence of the night. 

How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone • 

For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan - 

And the people — ^ah, the people — 

They that dwell up in the steeple. 

All alone. 

And who tolling,' tolling, tolling, 

In that muffled monotone, 

Feel a glory in so rolling 

On the human heart a stone — 

They are neither man nor wonian — 

They are neither brute nor human — 

They are Ghouls . 

And their king it is who tolls ; 

And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 

Eolls 

A paean from the bells ! 

And his merry bosom swells 
With the paean of the bells I 
And he dances, and he yells , 

Keeping time, time, time. 

In a sort of Eunic rhyme. 

To the paean of the beUs — 

Of the bells : 

Keeping tune, time, time, 

In a sort of Eunic rhyme. 

To the throbbing of the bells — 
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Of the bells, bells, bells — 

To the sobbing of the bells ^ 
Keeping time, tune, time, 

As he knells, knells, knells. 

In a happy Eunic rhyme, 

To the rolling of the bells — 

Of the bells, bells, bells — 

To the tolling of the bells, 

Of the bells, bells, bells, beUs, 

Bells, bells, bells — 

To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 
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ULALUME. 

The skies they were ashen and sober ; 

’Phe leaves they were cnsp^d and sere — 

The leaves they were withering and sere : 

It was night in the lonesome October 
Of 'my most immemorial year , 

It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 

In the misty mid region of Weir — 

It was down by the dank tarn of Aiiber, 

In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 

Here once, through an alley Titanic, 

Of cypress, I roamed with my Soul— 

Of cypress, with Psyche, my Soul 
These were days when my heart was volcanic 
As the scoriae rivers that roll — 

As the lavas that restlessly roll 
Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek 
In the ultimate chmes of the pole — 

That groan as they roll down Mount Yaanek 
In the realms of the boreal pole. 

Our talk had been serious and sober. 

But our thoughts they were palsied and sere— 
Our memories were treacherous and sere — 
For we knew not the month was October, 

And we' marked not the night of the year — 
(Ah, night of all nights m the year !) 

We noted not the <iun lake of Auber — 

(Though once we had journeyed down here) — 
Eemembered not the dank tarn of Auber, 

Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 
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And now, as the night was senescent 
And star-dials pointed to mom — 
As the star-dials hinted of morn — . 
At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustre was born, 

Out of which a miraculous crescent 
Arose with a duphcate horn — 
Astarte's bediamonded crescent 

Distinct with its duplicate horn. 


And I said — “ She is warmer than Dian : 

She rolls through an ether of sighs — 

She revels in a region of sighs • 

She has seen that the tears are not dry on 

These cheeks, where the worm never dies, 
And has come past the stars of the Lion 
To pomt us the path to the skies — 

To the Lethean peace of the skies — 

Come up, in despite of the Lion, 

To shine on us with her bright eyes — 
Dome up through the lair of the Lion, 

With love in her luminous eyes ” 


But Psyche, uplifting her finger, 

Said — “ Sadly this star I mistrust — 

Her pallor I strangely mistrust • — 

Oh, hasten !— oh, let us not linger 1 

Oh, fly I — ^let us fly 1 — ^for we must ” 

In terror she spoke, letting sink her 

Wings till they trailed in the dust — 

In agony sobbed, letting sink her 

Plumes till they trailed in the dust — 
TiU they sorrowfully trailed in the dust 


I replied — This is nothing but dreaming : 
Let us on by this tremulous light > 

Let us bathe in this ciystallme hght ’ 
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Its Sibyllic splendour is beaming 

With Hope and m Beauty to night ; — 

See f — ^it flickers up the sky through the night 1 
Ah^ we safely may trust to its gleaming, 

And be sure it will lead us anght — 

We safely may trust to a gleaming 
That cannot but guide us aright, 

Since it flickers up to Heayen through the night ” 

Thus I pacified Psyche and kissed her, 

And tempted her out of her gloom — 

And conquered her scruples and gloom , 

And we passed to the end of the vista, 

But were stopped by the door of a tomb — 

By the door of a legended tomb , 

And I said — What is written, sweet sister, 

On the door of this legended tomb ^ ” 

She replied — '^Ulalume — TJlalume— 

’Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalume ! ” 

Hien my heart it grew ashen and sober 

As the leaves that were crisped and sere— 

As the leaves that were withering and sere ; 

And I cried — “ It was surely October 
On this very night of last year 
That I journeyed — journeyed down here— 

That I brought a dread burden down here 1 
On this night of all nights in the year, 

Ah, what demon has tempted me here 
Well I know, now, this dim lake pf Auber — 

This misty mid region of Weir — 

Well I Imow, now, this dank tarn of Auber, 

This ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir.” 
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LENORE. 

Ah, broken is the golden bowl ! the spirit flown for ever * 

Let the bell toll I — a saintly soul floats' on the Stygian 
river 

And, Guy de Vere, hast thou no tearl — ^weep now or never 
more ! 

See • on yon drear and rigid bier low lies thy love, Leuore ’ 

Come* let the bunal rite be read— the funeral song be 
sung I — 

An anthem for the queenliest dead thht ever died so 
young — 

A dirge for her, the doubly dead in that she died so young 

** Wretches 1 ye loved her for her wealth and hated her for 
her pride, 

And when she fell in feeble health, ye blessed her — ^that 
she died * 

How shall the ritual, then, be read % — ^the requiem how be 
sung 

By you — ^by yours, the evil eye, — ^by yours, the slanderous 
tongue 

That did to death the innocence that died, and died so 
young 

J^eccavimm ; but rave not thus ! and let a Sabbath song 

Go up to God so solemnly the dead may feel no wrong * 

The sweet Lenore hath “ gone before,’* with Hope, that flew 
beside, 

Leaving thee wild for the dear child that should have been 
thy bride — 

For her, the fair and ddiounaire, that now so lowly lies. 

The life upon her yellow hair but not within her eyes — 

The life still there, upon her hair — ^the death upon her 
eyes. 
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“Avaunt! to-niglit my heart is light. No dii^e will 1 
upraise, 

But waft the angel on her flight with a paean of old days ! 

Let no hell toll 1 — ^lest her sweet soul, amid its hallowed 
mirth, 

Should catch the note, as it doth float up from the damned 
Earth 

To friends above, from fiends below, the indignant ghost is 
riven — 

From Hell unto a high estate far up within the Heaven — 

From grief and groan to a golden throne beside the King 
of Heaven.” 


THE COLOSSEUM. 

Type of the antique Eome > Eich reliquary 
Of lofty contemplation left to Time 
By buried centuries of pomp and power f 
At length — at length — after so many days 
Of weary pilgrimage and burning thirst 
(Thirst for the sprmgs of lore that in thee lie), 
I kneel, an altered and an humble man. 

Amid thy shadows, and so drink within 
My very soul thy grandeur, gloom, and glory 1 

Vastness * and Age • and Memories of Eld ^ 
Silence ‘ and Desolation > and dim Night 1 
I feel ye now — feel ye in your strength — 

0 spells more sure than e’er Judsean kmg 
Taught m the gardens of Gethsemane > 

0 charms more potent than the rapt Chaldee 
Ever drew down from out the quiet stars ' 

Here, where a hero fell, a column falls 1 
Here, where the mimic eagle glared in gold, 

A midnight vigil holds the swarthy bat » 
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Here, where the dames of Rome their gilded hair 
Waved to the wind, now wave the reed and thistle! 
Here, where on golden throne the monarch lolled, 
Glides, spectre-like, unto his marble home, 

Lit by the wan light of the horned moon, 

The swift and silent lizard of the stones 1 

But stay ^ these walls — these ivy-clad arcades — 

These mouldering plinths — these sad and blackened 
shafts — 

These vague entablatures — ^this crumbhng frieze — 
These shattered cornices — ^this wreck — this ruin — 
These stones — alas ! these grey stones — are they all — 
All of the famed, and the colossal left 
By the corrosive Hours to Fate and me % 

“ Not all ” — ^the Echoes answer me — “ not all 1 
Prophetic sounds and loud, arise for ever 
From us, and from all Rum, unto the wise, 

As melody from Memnon to the Sun. 

We rule the hearts of mightiest men — ^we rule 
With a despotic sway all giant minds 
We are not impotent — ^we pallid stones 
Not all our power is gone — ^not all our fame — 

Not all the magic of our high renown — 

Not all the wonder that encircles us — 

Not all the mysteries that in us lie — 

Not all the memories that hang upon 
And cling around about us as a garment, 

Clothing us in a robe of more th^ glory.*' 
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TO HELEN. 

I SAW thee once — once only — ^years ago : 

I must not say how many — ^but mt many. 

It was a July midnight; and from out 
A'full-orbed moon, that, like thine own soul, soai*ing. 
Sought a precipitate pathway up through heaven, 
There fell a silvery-silken veil of light, 

With quietude, and sultriness and slumber, 

Upon the upturn’d faces of a thousand 
Roses that grew in an enchanted garden, 

Where no wind dared to stir, unless on tiptoe— 

Fell on the upturn’d faces of these roses 
That gave out, in return for the love-light, 

Their odorous souls in an ecstatic death — 

Fell on the upturn’d faces of these roses 
That smiled and died in this parterre, enchanted 
By thee, and by the poetry of thy presence. 

Clad all in white, upon a violet bank 
I saw thee half-reclining ; while the moon 
Fell on the upturn’d faces of the roses. 

And on thine own, upturn’d — alas, in sorrow ! 

Was it not Fate, that, on this July nudnight — 

Was it not Fate (whose name is also Sorrow), 

That bade me pause before that garden-gate, 

To breathe the incense of those slumbering roses 1 
No footstep stirred • the hated world all slept, 

Save only thee and me — (0 Heaven > — 0 God ! 

How my heart beats in coupling those two words ^)— 
Save only thee and me. I paused — looked — 

And in an mstant all things disappeared. 

(Ah, bear in mind this garden was enchanted 1) 

The pearly lustre of the moon went out ; 
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Tlie mossy banks and the meandenng paths, 

The happy flowers and the repining trees, 

Were seen no more the very roses’ odours 
Died in the arms of the adormg airs 
All — all expired save thee — save less than thou : 
Save only the divine hght in thine eyes — 

Save but the soul m thme uplifted eyes. 

I saw but them — they were the world to me 
I saw but them — saw only them for hours — 

Saw only them until the moon went down. 

What wild heart-histories seemed to he enwritten 
Upon those crystalline, celestial spheres * 

How dark a woe * yet how sublime a hope • 

How silently serene a sea of pride * 

How daring an ambition ! yet how deep — 

How fatho^ess a capacity for love ! 

But now, at length, dear Dian ^ank from sights 
Into a western couch of thunder-cloud; 

And thou, a ghost, amid the entombing trees 
Didst glide away. Only thim eyes remained 
They would not go — ^they never yet have gone. 
Lighting my lonely pathway home that mght. 
They have not left me (as my hopes have) smce. 
They follow me — they lead me through the years. 
They are my mimsters — yet I their slave. 

Their office is to illumine and enkindle — 

My duty, to he saved by their bright light 
And purified in their electric fire, 

And sanctified in their elysian fire. 

They fiU my soul with Beauty (which is Hope), 
And are far up in Heaven— the stars I kneel to 
In the sad, silent watches of my night ; 

While even in the meridian glare of day 
I see them still — ^two sweetly scintillant 
Yenuses, unextinguished by the sun 1 
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ANNABEL LEE 

It was many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea, » 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee ; 

And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me, 

I was a child and she was a child, 

In this kingdom by the sea ; 

But we loved with a love that was more than love— 
I and my Annabel Lee ; 

With a love that the wmged seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me 

And this was the reason that, long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee; 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this Mngdom by the sea 

The angels, not half so happy in heaven. 

Went envying her and me — 

Yes ’ — that was the reason (as all men know 
In this kmgdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chillmg and killing my Annabel Lee 

But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we — 

Of many far wiser than we — 
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And neitlier the angels in heaven above, 

Nor the demons down under the sea, 

Can ever dissever my soul jfrom the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee : 

For the moon never beams without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 

And the stars never rise but I see the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 

And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling, my darling, my life and my bride, 

In her sepulchre there by the sea — 

In her tomb by the side of the sea. 


THE HAUNTED PALACE 

In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace — 
Eadiant palace — reared its head. 

In the monarch Thought’s dommion— 
It stood there » 

Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair J 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
bn its roof did float and flow, 

(This — all this — was in the olden 
Time long ago) ; 

And every gentle air that dallied, 

In that sweet day, 

Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 
A winged odour went away. 

Wanderers in that happy valley, 
Through two luminous window, saw 
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Spirits moving musically, 

To a lute’s well-tun6d law, 

Bound about a throne where, sitting 
(Porphyrogene •) 

In state his glory well befitting, 

The ruler of the realm was seen. 

And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door, 

Through which came flowing, flowing, flowings 
And sparkling evermore, 

A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 

In voices of surpassmg beauty. 

The wit and wisdom of their kmg 

But evil things, in robes of sorrow. 

Assailed the monarch’s high estate 
(Ah, let us mourn ’ — ^for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon hrm desolate >) 

And round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed, 

Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed 

And travellers, now, within that valley^ 
Through the red-litten wmdows see 
Vast forms, that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody, 

While, hke a ghastly rapid nver, 

Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out for ever, 

And laugh — but smile no more. 



THE CONQUEJROE WOEM 


THE OONQUEEOE WOEK 

Lo ! *tis a gala night 

Within the lonesome latter years * 

An angel throng, bemaged, bedight 
In veils, and drowned in tears, 

Sit in a theatre, to see 
A play of hopes and fears, 

While the orchestra breathes fitfully 
The music of the spheres. 

Mimes, in the form of God on high, 

Mutter and mumble low. 

And hither and thither fly — 

Mere puppets they, who come and go 
At bidding of vast formless things 
That shift the scenery to and fro, 
Flapping from out their Condor wings 
Invisible Woe f 

That motley drama — oh, be sure 
It shall not be forgot ’ 

With its Phantom chased for eveimoie 
By a crowd that seize it not, 

Through a circle that ever retumeth in 
To the self-same spot, 

And much of Madness, and more of Sin, 

And Horror the soul of the plot. 

But see, amid the mimic rout 
A crawling shape intrude ’ 

A blood-red thing that writhes from out 
The scenic solitude I 

It writhes ’ — ^it writhes! — with mortal pangs 
The mimes become its food. 

And the seraphs sob at vermin fangs 
In human gore imbued. 
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Out — out are the lights — out all » 

And over each quivering form 
The curtain, a funeral pall, 

Comes down wdth the rush of a storm, 
And the angels, all pallid and wan, , 
Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy “ Man,” 

And its hero the Conqueror Worm, 


TO F s S 0 D 

Thou wouldst be loved ? — then let thy heart 
From its present pathway part not > 

Being everything which now thou art, 

Be nothing which thou art not. 

So with the world thy gentle ways. 

Thy grace, thy more than beauty, 

Shall be an endless theme of praise, 

And love — a simple duty. 


HYMN 

At mom — at noon — at twilight dim — 
Maria ! thou hast heard my hymn • 

In joy and woe — in good and ill — 
Mother of God, be with me still * 

When the Hours fiew brightly by, 

And not a cloud obscured the sky, 

My soul, lest it should truant be. 

Thy giace did guide to thine and thee ; 
Now, when storms of Fate overcast 
Darkly my Present and my Past, 

Let my Future radiant shme 
With sweet hopes of thee and tbirift \ 
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A VALENTINE. 

JpOR her this rhyme is penned, whose luminous eyes, 
Brightly expressive as the twins of Leda, 

Shall find her own sweet name, that, nestlmg lies 
Upon the page, enwrapped from every reader. 

Search narrowly the lines ’ — they hold a treasure 
Divint — a talisman — an amulet 
That must be worn at hm t Search well the measure — 
The words — ^the syllables ! Do not forget 
The trivialest point, or you may lose your labour ! 

And yet there is in this no Gordian knot 
Which one miight not undo without a sabre, 

If one could merely comprehend the plot. 

Enwritten upon the leaf where now are peering 
Eyes scintillating soul, there jperdiis 
Three eloquent words oft uttered m the hearmg 
Of poets by poets — as the name is a poet’s, too. 

Its letters, although naturally lying 

Like the knight Pinto — ^Mendez Ferdinando — 

Still form a synonym for Truth — Cease trying 1 

You will not read the ridhle, though you do the best you 
can do 


[To discover the names m this and the following poem, read the 
first letter of the first Ime in connection with the second letter of the 
second line, the third letter of the third line, the fourth of the fourth, 
and GO on to the end.] 
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AN ENIGMA. 

“ Seldom we jS.nd,” says Solomon Don Dunce 
an idea in the profoundest sonnet. 
Through all the flimsy things we see at once 
As easily as through a Naples bonnet — 

Tras|) of all ti’ash^ — how can a lady don itl 
Yet heavier far than your Petrarchan stuff — 
Owl-down y nonsense that the famtest puff 
Twirls into trunk-paper the while you con it” 
And, veritably, Sol is nght enough 
The general tuckermanities are arrant 
Bubbles — ephemeral and so transparent — 

But this is, noto — you may depend upon it — 
Stable, opaque, immortal — all by dint 
Of the dear names that lie concealed within *t 

[See previous page ] 


TO 

Not long ago, the writer of these hues, 

In the mad pnde of mtellectuality, 

Maintained the power of words ” — denied that ever 
A thought arose within the human brain 
Beyond the utterance of the human tongue . 

And now, as if in mockery of that boast, 

Two words — ^two foreign, soft, dissyllables — 

Italian tones, made only to be murmured 

By angels dreaming in the moonlit “ dew 

That hangs like chains of pearl on Hermon hill,” — 

Have stirred froih out the abysses of his heart, 

Unthoughb-like thoughts that are the souls of thought, 

Eicher, far wilder, far diviner visions 

Than even the seraph harper, Israfel, 

(Who has “the sweetest voice of all God’s creatures”) 



TO IklY MOTHER. ^5 

Could hope to utter. And I ! my spells are broken. 
The pen falls powerless from my shivering hand 
With thy dear name as text, though bidden by thee, 

I cannot write— I cannot speak or think — 

Alas, I cannot feel ; for ’tis not feeling 
This standing motionless upon the golden 
Threshold of the wide-open gate of dreams, 

Gazing, entranced, adown the gorgeous vista, 

And thrilling as I see, upon the right, 

Upon the left, and all the way along, 

Amid empurpled vapours, far away 
To where the prospect terminates — thee only 


TO MY MOTHER 

Begaxtse I feel that, in the Heavens above, 

The angels, whispering to one another, 

Can find, among their burning terms of love, 

None so devotional as that of “ Mother,” 

Therefore by that dear name I long have called you — 
You who are more than mother unto me, 

And fill my heart of hearts, where Death installed you, 
In setting my Virginia’s spirit free 
My mother — my own mother, who died early, 

Was but the mother of myself; but you 
Are mother to the one I loved so dearly. 

And thus are dearer than the mother I knew 
By that infimty with which my wife 
Was dearer to my soul than its soul-life. 


[The above was addressed to the poet’s mother-m-law, Mrs. Clemm.] 
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TO ONE IN PAEADISE. 

Thou wast that all to me, love. 

For which my soul did pine — 

A green isle m the sea, love, 

A fountain and a shrine. 

All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers, 
And all the flowers were mine 

Ah, dream too bnght to last * 

Ah, starry Hope • that didst arise 
But to be overcast ! 

A voice jfrom out the Future cries 
“ On * on 1” — ^but o^er the Fast 
(Dun gulf 1) my spirit hovering lies, 
Mute, motionless, aghast ! 

For, alas * alas • with me 
The light of Life is o’er ’ 

No more — no more — no more — ” 

, (Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 

^ Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree 
Or the stncken eagle soar ! ” 

And all my days are trances, 

And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances. 

And where thy footstep gleams — 

In what ethereal dances ! 

By what eternal streams 1 



SILENCE — A DKEAM WITHIN A LIIEAM. 
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SILENCE. 

T’here are some qualities — some mcorporate things, 
That have a double life, which thus is made 
A type of that twin entity which sprmgs 

From matter and light, evmced in solid and shade 
There is a two-fold Silence — ^sea and shore — 

Body and soul One dwells in lonely places, 
Newly with grass overgrown ; some solemn graces, 
Some human memories and tea^ul lore, 

Eender him terrorless his name’s No More/* 

He is the corporate Silence dread him not » 

No power hath he of evil in himself, 

But should some ui'gent fate (untimely lot) ’ 

Bring thee to meet his shadow (nameless elf, 

That haunteth the lone regions where hath trod 
No foot of man), commend thyself to God ! 


A DREAM WITHIN A DREAM. 

Take this kiss upon the brow • 

And, in parting from you now, 

Thus much let me avow — 

You are not wrong, who deem 
That my days have been a dream ; 
Yet if hope has flown away 
In a night, or m a day, 

In a vision, or in none, 

Is it therefore the less gone? 

All that we see or seem 
Is but a dream within a dreiim 
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I stand amid the roar 
Of a surf-tormented shore, 

And I hold withm my hand 
Grains of the golden sand — 
How few ! yet how they creep 
Through my fingers to the deep, 
'While I weep — ^while I weep ! 

O God » can I not grasp 
Them with a tighter clasp 1 
0 God ! can I not save 
One from the pitiless wave ? 

Is all that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream 1 


DREAMLAND. 

By a route obscure and lonely, 

Haunted by ill angels only, 

Where an Eidolon, named Night, 

On a black throne reigns upright, 

I have reached these lands but newly 
From an ultimate dim Thule — 

Prom a wild weird clime that lieth, sublime, 
Out of Space — out of Time. 

Bottomless vales and boundless floods. 
And chasms, and caves, and Titan woods, 
With forms that no man can discover 
For the dews that drip all over , 
Mountains toppling evermore 
Into seas without a shore ; - 
Seas that restlessly aspire. 

Surging, unto skies of fire ; 

Lakes that endlessly outspread 
Their lone waters — lone and dead, 

Their still waters — stdl and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily. 
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By the lakes that thus outspread 
Their lone waters, lone and dead, — 
Their sad waters, sad and chilly 
With the snows of the loUing hly, — 

By the mountains — ^near the river 
Murmurmg lowly, murmuring ever, — 

By the grey woods, — ^by the swamp 
\^ere the toad and the newt encamp, — • 
By the dismal tarns and pools 
Where dwell the Ghouls, — 

By each spot the most unholy — 

In each nook most melancholy, — 

There the traveller meets aghast 
Sheeted Memories of the Past — 
Shrouded forms that start and sigh 
As they pass the wanderer by — 
White-robed forms of friends long given, 
In agony, to the Earth — and Heaven. 

For the heart whose woes are legion 
*Tis a peaceful, soothing region — 

For the spirit that walks in shadow 
’Tis — oh, ’tis an Eldorado ! 

But the traveller, travelling through it, 
May not — dare not openly view it , 
Never its mystenes are exposed 
To the weak human eye unclosed , 

So wills its King, who hath forbid 
The uplifting of the fringed hd ; 

And thus the sad Soul that here passes 
Beholds it but through darkened glasses 

By a route obscure and lonely, 

Haunted by iU angels only. 

Where an Eidolon, named Night, 

On a black throne reigns upright, 

I have wandered home but newly 
From this ultimate dim Thule. 
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*TO ZANTE. 

Fair isle, that from the fairest of all flowers, 

Thy gentlest of all gentle names dost take / 

How many memories of what radiant hours 
At sight of thee and thme at once awake ! 

How many scenes of what departed bliss ' 

How many thoughts of what entombed hopes ! 

How many visions of a maiden that is 

No more — no more upon thy verdant slopes ' 

JVb more ' alas, that magical sad sound 

Transfonmng all I Thy charms shall please no more-- 
Thy memory no -more I Accurs4d ground 
Henceforth I hold thy flower-enamelled shore, 

0 hyacinthine isle * 0 purple Zante ] 

Isola d*oro * Fior di Levante * 


EULALIE. 

I DWELT alone 
In a world of moan, 

And my soul was a stagnant tide, 

Till the fair and gentle Eulalie became my blushing bride — 
Till the yellow-haired young Eulahe became my smiling 
bride 

Ah, less — ^less bright 
The stars of the night 
Than the eyes of the radiant girl i 
And never a flake 
That the vapour can make 
With the moon-tints of purple and pearl, 

Can vie with the modest Eulalie's most unregarded curl — 
Can compare with the bnght-eyed Eulalie’s most humble 
and careless curl 
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Now Doubt — ^now Pain 
Come never again, 

For her soul gives me sigh for sigh, 

And all day long 
Shmes, bright and strong, 

Astart6 within the sky, 

While ever to her dear Eulalie upturns her matron eye--- 
While ever to her young Eulahe upturns her violet eye. 


ELDORADO. 

Gaily bedight, 

A gallant knight, 

In sunshine and in shadow 
Had journeyed longt 
Singing a song, 

In search of Eldorado. 

But he grew old — 

This knight so bold — 
And o’er his heart a shadow 
Fell as he found 
No spot of ground 
That looked like Eldorado. 

And as his strength 
Failed him at length, 

He met a pilgrim shadow — 

' “ Shadow,” said he, 

“ Where can it be — 
This land of Eldorado ? ” 

Over the Mountains 
Of the Moon, 

Down the Yalley of the Shade v? 
Ride, boldly nde,” 

The shade replied, — 

“ If you seek for Eldorado I ” 
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FOE ANNIE. 

Thank Heaven * tlie crisis — 
The danger is past, 

And the lingering illness 
Is over at last — 

And the fever called “ Living 
la conquered at last. 

Sadly, I know, 

I am shorn of my strength, 
And no muscle I move 
As I lie at fiiir length — 

But no matter t feel 
I am better at length 

And I rest so composedly, 

Now in my bed, 

That any beholder 

Might fancy me dead — 
Might start at beholding me, 
Thinking me dead. 

The moaning and groaning, 

The sighmg and sobbing. 

Are quieted now. 

With that horrible throbbing 
At heart • — ah, that horrible, 
Hornble throbbing ! 

The sickness — ^the nausea 

The pitiless pain — 

Have ceased, with tib.e fever 
That maddened my brain—— 
With the fever called “ Living ^ 
That burned in my brain. 



FOR ANNIE. 


And oh I of all tortures 
That torture the worst 
Has abated — the terrible 
Torture of thirst, 

For the naphthaline river 
Of Passion accurst • — 

I have drank of a water 
That quenches all thirst 

Of a water that flows, 

With a lullaby sound, 

From a spring but a very few 
Feet under ground — 

From a cavern not very far 
.Down under ground. 

And ah 1 let it never 
Be foolishly said 
That my room it is glomny 
And narrow my bed ; 

For man never slept 
In a different bed — 

And, to sleep, you must slumber 
In just such a bed 

My tantalised spirit 
Here blandly reposes. 
Forgetting, or never 
Eegretting its roses — 

Its old agitations 

Of myrtles and roses : 

For now, while so quietly 
Lying, it fancies 
A holier odour 
About it, of pansies— 

A rosemary odour, 

Commingled with pansies — 
With rue and the beautiflil 
Puritan pansies. 
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And so it lies happily, 

Bathing in many 
A dream of the truth 
And the beauty of Annie — 
Drowned m a bath 
Of the tresses of Annie. 

She tenderly kissed me, 

She fondly caressed, 

And then I fell gently 
To sleep on her breast — 
Deeply to sleep 

IVom the heaven of her breast. 

When the hght was extinguished 
She covered me warm, 

And she prayed to the angels 
To keep me from harm — 

To the queen of the angels 
To shield me from harm. 

And I lie so composedly, 

Now in my bed, 

(Knowing her love) 

That you fancy me dead — 
And I rest so contentedly, 

Now in my bed, 

('With her love at my breast) 
That you fancy me dead — 
That you shudder to look at me, 
Thinking me dead. 

But my heart it is brighter 
Than all of the many 
Stars in the sky, 

For it sparkles with Annie — 

It glows with the light 
Of the love of my Anme — 
With the thought of the hght 
Of the eyes of my Annie 



TO 
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TO 


I HEED not that my earthly lot 
Hath httle of Earth in it — 

That years of love have been forgot 
In the hatred of a mmnte : — 

I mourn not that the desolate 
Are happier, s-vv^et, than I, 

But that ymi sorrow for my fate 
Who am a passer by 


TO F 

Beloved ! amid the earnest woes 

That crowd around my earthly path — 
(Drear path, alas 1 where grows 
Not even one lonely rose) — 

My soul at least a solace hath 
In dreams of thee, and therein knows 
An Eden of bland repose. 

And thus thy memory is to me 
Like some enchanted far-off isle 
In some tumultuous sea — 

Some ocean throbbing far and free 
With storms — but where meanwhile 
Serenest skies continually 

Just o'er that one bright island smile. 




SCENES PROM ^^POLITIAN;" 

AN UNPUBLISHED DRAMA. 

I 

ROME —A Hall in a Palace Alessandra and Castiolionb. 

AUssmdra, Thou art sad, CastigKone. 

Castiglione Sad * 'not I 
Oh, I’m the happiest, happiest man in Eome • 

A few days more, thou knowest, my Alessandra, 

Will make thee mine. Oh, I am very happy ! 

Aless, Methinks thou hast a singular way of showing 
Thy happiness ' — what ails thee, cousin of mine ? 

Why didst thou sigh so deeply 1 
Cos. Did I sigh % 

1 was not conscious of it It is a fashion, 

A silly — a most silly fashion I have 
When I am very happy Did I sigh ? {sighing ) 

Aless Thou didst. Thou art not well Thou hast in 
dulged 

Too much of late, and I am vexed to see it 
Late hours and wine, Castighone, — these 
Will min thee ! thou art already altered — 

Thy looks are haggard — ^nothing so wears away 
The constitution as late hours and wine. 

Cos, {musing,) Nothing, fair cousin, nothing— -not even 
deep sorrow — 

Wears it away like evil hours and wine 
1 will amend. 
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Aim Do it ' I would have thee drop 
Thy riotous company, too — ^fellows low bom 
ni suit the like of old Di Broglio’s heir 
And Alessandra's husband 

Oas^ I will drop them 

Aim Thou wilt — ^thou must. Attend thou also more 
To thy dress and equipage — ^they are over plain 
For thy lofty rank and fashion — ^much depends 
Upon appearances 

Gas. Ill see to it. 

Aless Then see to it > — ^pay more attention, sir, 

To a becoming carriage — ^much thou wantest 
In dignity. 

Cos. Much, much, oh, much I want 
In proper digmty 

Aless (haughtily) Thou mockest me, sir ’ 

Gas. (abstractedly) Sweet, gentle Lalage ’ 

Aim. Heard I aright ^ 

I speak to him — ^lie speaks of Lalage ^ 

Sir Count > (places her hand on his shoulder) what art thou 
dreaming ? He^s not well ^ 

What ails thee, sir 

Gas. (stcurting) Cousin » fair cousin ' — ^madam-^ 

I crave thy pardon — ^mdeed I am not well — 

Your hand from off my shoulder, if you please. 

This air is most oppressive • — Madam — ^the Duke ' 

Enter Di Brogho 

Di Bioglio My son, IVe news for thee ' — hey *1 — what’s 
(obse'imng Almandia) 

r the pouts % Kiss her, Castiglione ’ kiss her, 

You dog 1 and make it up, I say, this minute > 

I’ve news for you both Pohtian is expected 
Hourly in Rome — Politian, Earl of Leicester > 

We’ll have him at the wedding ’Tis his first visit 
To the imperial city 

Aim. What’ Politian 
Of Britain, Earl of Leiceafer ? 

Di Brog. The same, my love 
We’ll have him at the wedding A man quite young 
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In years, but grey in fame I have not seen him, 

But Eumour speaks of him as of a prodigy 
Pre-eminent in arts, and arms, and wealth, 

And high descent We’ll have him at the wedding 
Aless I have heard much of this Politian. 

Gay, volatile and giddy — is he not, 

And little given to thinking' 1 
I)% Brog, Par from it, love. 

No branch, they say, of all philosophy 
So deep abstruse he has not mastered it 
Learned as few are learned 
Aless, ’Tis very strange ’ 

I have known men have seen Politian 
And sought his company. They speak of him 
As of one who entered madly mto hfe, 

Drinking the cup of pleasure to the dregs 

Gas Eidiculous ’ Now I have seen Pohtian 
And know hun well — ^nor learned nor mirthful he 
He is a dreamer, and a man shut out 
From common passions 

Di Brog Children, we disagree 
Let us go forth and taste the fragrant air 
Of the garden Did I dream, or did I hear 
Politian was a melancholy man ^ (Exmnt) 


11 

ROME A Lady’s apaitmcnt, with a window open and looking into a 
garden. Lalaqe, in d^p monming, reading at a table on which He 
some books and a hand-mirror In the background Jacinth (a ser- 
vant maid) leans carelessly upon a chair 

Lai Jacinta’ is it thou? 

Jac {^pertly) Yes, Ma’am, I’m here 

Lai I did not know, Jacinta, you were in waiting. 

Sit down > — ^let not my presence trouble you — 

Sit down ^ — ^for I am humble, most humble. 
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Jog, {(mde), ’Tis time. 

{Jacinta seats herself in a s%de4<mg' manner wpm the 
chair, resting her elbows upon the bach, and i egard- 
mg her mistress with u contemptuous look, Lalage 
continues to i ead) 

Lai It m another climate, so he said, 

** Bore a bright golden flower, but not i’ this soil 1 ” 

{vauses — turns over some leaves, and resumes) 

“No Imgering winters there, nor snow, nor shower — 

“ But Ocean ever to refresh mankind 
“ Breathes the shrill spirit of the western wind ” 

Oh, beautiful » — ^most beautiful ! — ^how like 
To what -my fevered soul doth dream of Heaven ' 

0 happy land ! {pauses ) She died > — ^the maiden died I 
0 still more happy maiden who couldst die ! 

Jacinta i 

{Jacinta retmns no answei and Lalage pi'esently resmnes,) 
Again ’ — a similar tale 
Told of a beauteous dame beyond the sea ' 

Thus speaketh one Ferdmand in the wordfe of the play — 

“ She died 'full young”— one Bossola answers him — 

“ I think not so — ^her infehcity 
“ Seemed to have years too many ” — ^Ah luckless lady ! 
Jacinta ’ {still no answer) 

Here’s a far sterner story — 

But like — oh, very like in its despair — 

Of that Egyptian queen, winnmg so easily 
A thousand hearts — Closing at length her own. 

She died. Thus endeth the history — and her maids 
Lean over her and weep — ^two gentle maids 
With gentle names — ^Eiros and Oharmion > 

Rainbow and Dove ’ — Jacinta * 

Jac, {pettishly). Madam, what is it ? 

Lai Wflt thou, my good Jacinta, be so kind 
As go down in the library and bring me 
The Holy Evangelists. 

Jac, Pshaw* {escit,) 

Lai, If there be balm 

For the wounded spirit m G-ilead, it is there 1 
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Dew m tlie night time of my bitter trouble 
Will there be found — dew sweeter far than that 
Which hangs like chains of pearl on Hermon hill ” 

{re-mte/!' Jacinta, md th ows a volume on the table) 
There, Ma’am, ’s the book. Indeed she is very troublesome 
' (aside ) 

Lai (astonished). What didst thou say, Jacmta? Have 
I done aught 

To gneve thee or to vex thee 1—1 am sorry 
For thou hast served me long and ever been 
Trustworthy and respectful (fesumes hei reading) 

Jac I can’t beheve 

She has any more jewels — no — no — she gave me aU (a^e) 
Lai. "^^at didst thou say, Jacmta ^ Now I bethink me 
Thou hast not spoken lately of thy wedding 
How fares good TJgo % — and when is it to be 1 
Can I do aught 1 — ^is there no further aid 
Thou needest, Jacinta 1 

Jac, Is there no further aid • 

That’s meant for me. (aside ) I’m sure, Madam, you need not 
Be always throwing those j’ewels in my teeth. 

Lai, Jewels ^ Jacmta, — ^now mdeed, Jacmta, 

I thought not of the jewels. 

Jac Oh * perhaps not > 

But then I might have sworn it. After all, 

There’s Ugo says the ring is only paste, 

For he’s sure the Count Castiglione never 
Would have given a real diamond to such as you ; 

And at the best I’m certain, Madam, you cannot 
Have use for jewels rm. But I might have sworn it (Ent) 
(Lalage bursts into tears and leans her head wpon the 
table — after a short pause raises it.) 

Lot Poor Lalage ^ — and is it come to this "Z 
Thy servant maid ’ — ^but courage I — ’tis but a viper 
Whom thou hast cherished to sting thee to the soul • 

(taking up the mirror,) 

Ha * here at least’s a friend— too much a friend 
In earlier days — a friend will not deceive thee. 

Fair mirror and true * now tell me (for thou canst) 
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A tale — a pretty tale — and heed thou not 
Though it be rife with woe It answers me. 

It speaks of sunken eyes, and wasted cheeks, 

And Beauty long deceased — ^remembers me 
Of Joy departed — Hope, the Seraph Hope, 

Inum6d and entombed ^ — now, in a tone 
Low, sad, and solemn, but most audible, 

Whispers of early grave untimely yawnmg 

For ruined maid Fair mirror and true * — thou best not * 

Thm hast no end to gam — ^no heart to break — 

Castighone hed who said he loved 

Thou true — ^he false ! — ^false • — ^fa^e * 

{While she s'j^eaks^ a monk entms Im cvpaitment and 
approach^ vmhserved ) 

Monk Refuge thou hast, 

Sweet daughter ' in Heaven Thmk of eternal things ' 
Give up thy soul to penitence, and pray ' 

Lai {armng humiedly) I cannot pray! — soul is at 
war with God • 

The frightful sounds of merriment below 
Disturb my senses — go • I cannot pray — 

The sweet airs from the garden worry me • 

Thy presence grieves me — ^go ’ — ^thy priestly raiment 
Fills me with dread — ^thy ebony crucifix 
With horror and awe ’ 

Monk Think of thy precious soul • 

Lai. Thmk of my early days 1 — think of my father 
And mother m Heaven < think of our quiet home, 

And the rivulet that ran before the door • 

Think of my httle sisters i — ^think of them > 

And think of me ^ — ^think of my trusting love 
And confidence — his vows — ^my rum — ^thmk — think 

Of my unspeakable misery 1 :begone > 

Yet stay ’ yet stay * — ^what was it thou saidst of prayer 
And penitence ? Didst thou not speak of faith 
And vows before the throne ? 

Monk I did. 

Lai 'Tis well. 

There is a vow ’twere fitting should be made — 
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A sacred vow, imperative, and urgent, 

A solemn vow f 

Monk Daughter, this zeal is well 1 

LaL Father, this zeal is anything but well ^ 

Hast thou a crucifix fit for this thing ? 

A crucifix whereon to register 

This sacred vow ? {he hands her his own ) 

Not that — Oh 1 no ! — ^no • — ^no • {shuddering.) 

Not that ! Not that ! — tell thee, holy man 
Thy raiments and thy ebony cross affright me ! 

Stand back ! I have a crucifix myself, — 

I have a crucifix * Methinks 'twere fitting 
The deed — the vow — ^the symbol of the deed — 

And the deed’s register should tally, father f 

{draws a cioss-handled dagger and raises it on high ) 
Behold the cross wherewith a vow like mine 
Is written in Heaven I 

Monk Thy words are madness, daughter, 

And speak a purpose unholy — ^thy hps are livid — 

Thine eyes are wild — tempt not the wrath divine 1 
Pause ere too late ' — oh, be not — ^be not rash ! 

Swear not the oath — oh, swear it not ’ 

Lad. 'Tis sworn 1 


An apartment m a palace Polttian and Baldazza r 

Baldazzar, Arouse thee now, Pohtian ’ 

Thou must not — nay indeed, mdeed, thou shalt not 
Give way unto these humours. Be thyself ’ 

Shake off the idle fancies that beset thee, 

And live, for now thou diest » 

Boliimn Not so, Baldazzar ' 

Sm ely 1 live. 

Bad, Politian, it doth grieve me 
To see thee thus. 
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Poh Baldazzar, it doth grieve me 
To give thee cause for grief, my honoured friend. 

Command me, sir ! what wouldst thou have me do 
At thy behest I will shake off that nature 
Which from my forefathers I did inherit, 

Which with my mother’s milk I did imbibe, 

^d be no more Politian, but some other. 

Command me, sir * 

Bal To the field then — ^to the field — 

To the senate or the field 
Pol, Alas • alas ? 

There is an imp would follow me even there ! 

There is an imp hath followed me even there ! 

There is what voice was that % 

Bal, I heard it not 

I heard not any voice except thine own, 

And the echo of thine own. 

Pol, Then I but dreamed. 

Bal, Give net thy soul to dreams, the camp — the court 
Befit thee — Fame awaits thee — Glory calls — 

And her the trumpet-tongued thou wilt not hear 
In hearkening to imaginary sounds 
And phantom voices. 

Pel, It w a phantom voice ’ 

Didst thou not hear it then ? 

Bal. I heard it not. 

Pol Thou heardst it not • Baldazzar, speak no more 

To me, Politian, of thy camps and courts. 

Oh ! I am sick, sick, sick, even unto death, 

Of the hollow and high-sounding vanities 

Of the populous Earth ! Bear with me yet awhile ! 

We have been boys together — school-fellows — 

And now are friends — yet shall not be so long — 

For m the eternal city thou shalt do me 
A kind and gentle office, and a Power — 

A Power august, benignant, and supreme — 

Shall then absolve thee of all further duties 
Unto thy friend. 

Bal, Thou speakest a fearful riddle 
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I will not understand. 

Fol Yet now as Fate 
Approaches, and the Hours are breathing low, 

The sands of Time are changed to golden grains 
And dazzle me, Baldazzar. Alas 1 alas 1 
I cannot die, havmg within my heart 
So keen a relish for the beautiful 
As hath^een kindled within it Methinks the air 
Is balmier now than it was wont to be — 

Rich melodies are floatmg in the wmds^ — 

A rarer lovelmess bedecks the earth — 

And with a holier lustre the quiet moon 
Sitteth m Heaven. — ^Hist * hist ! thou canst not say 
Thou hearest not mw, Baldazzar 
Bail Indeed I hear not 

Fol Not hear it’ — listen now — listen 1 — the faintest 
sound 

And yet the sweetest that ear ever heard ’ 

A lady’s voice ’ — and sorrow in the tone ! 

Baldazzar, it oppresses me like a spell > 

Again !— again ’ — ^how solemnly it falls 
Into my heart of hearts ’ that eloquent voice 
Surely I never heard — ^yet it were well 
Had I hut heard it with its thrilling tones 
In, earlier days I 

Bal I myself hear it now 
Be still ’ — the voice, if I mistake not greatly, 

Proceeds from yonder lattice — ^which you may see 
Very plainly through the wmdow — ^it belongs. 

Does it not % unto this palace of the Duke. 

The singer is undoubtedly beneath 
The roof of his Excellency — ^and perhaps 
Is even that Alessandra of whom he spoke 
As the betrothed of Castiglione, 

His son and heir 

Fol Be still ' — ^it comes again ’ 

Voice {v&}y faintly) ‘‘And is thy heart so strong 

As for to leave me thus. 

Who have loved thee so long 
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In wealth and woe among % 

And IS thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus ? 

. Say nay — say nay ! ” 

Bal The song is English, and I oft have heard it 
In merry England — never so plaintively — 

Hist ' hist ' it comes again * 

Voice {more loudly) “ Is it so strong 
As for to leave me thus 
Who have loved thee so long 
In wealth and woe among ? 

And IS thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus ? 

Say nay — say nay 1 ” 

Bal *Tis hushed and aU is still » 

Pol All IS not still. 

Bal Let us go down. 

Pol Go down, Baldazzar, go • 

Bal The hour is growing late — ^the Duke awaits us. — 
Thy presence is expected m the hall 
Below. What ails thee, Earl Politian ? 

Voice (distinctly). “ '\^o have loved thee so long, 

In wealth and woe among, 

And IS thy heart so strong ? 

‘ Say nay — say nay 

Bal Let' us descend! — 'tis time. Politian, give 
These fancies to the wmd. Eememher, pray,' 

Your bearing lately savoured much of rudeness 
Unto the Duke. Arouse thee ! and remember 1 

Pol Eemember *? I do. Lead on • 1 do remember 

(going) 

Let us descend. Beheve me I would give,- 
Preely would give the broad lands of my earldom 
To look upon the face hidden by yon lattice — 

“ To gaze upon that veiled face, and hear 
Once more that silent tongue.” 

Bal Let me beg you, sir^ 

Descend with me — the Duke may be offended. 

Let us go down, I pray yoiL 
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Foice Qoudly)* Say imj ^ — say nay ^ 

Pol (fl&swfo). ’Tis strange * — *tis very strange — ^methoiight 
the voice 

Chimed in with my desires and bade me stay 1 

{Approaching the wvndaw.) 
Sweet voice * I heed thee, and surely stay. 

Now be this Fancy, by Heaven, or be it Fate, 

Still will I not descend. Baldazzar, make 
Apology unto the Duke for me ; 

I go not down to-night. 

BaL Your lordship’s pleasure 
Shall be attended to Good-night, Politian 
Pol Good-night, my friend, good-night 


IV. 

The gardens of a palace— Moonlight Laxage and Politian 

Lalage And dost thou speak of love 
To TTW, Politian ?— dost thou speak of love 
To Lalage — ah woe — ah woe is me ! 

This mockery is most cruel — most cruel indeed ! 

Politian Weep not ! oh, sob not thus ’ — ^thy bitter tears 
Will madden me Oh mourn not, Lalage — 

Be comforted ! I know — know it all, 

And sMl I speak of love. Look at me, brightest, 

And beautiful Lalage ! — turn here thine eyes 1 
Thou askest me if I could speak of love. 

Knowing what I know, and seeing what I have seen. 

Thou askest me that — ^and thus I answer thee — 

Thus on my bended knee I answer thee. (Jmeeling ) 

Sweet Lalage, I love thee — love thee — lave thee ; 

Thro’ good and ill — thro’ weal and woe I love thee 
Not mother, with her first-bom on her knee, 

Thnils with intenser love than I for thee. 

Not on God’s altar, m any time or clime, 

Burned there a holier fire than bumeth now 

Within my spirit for thee. And do I love % {arising.) 
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Even for thy woes I love thee — even for thy woes — 

Thy beauty and thy woes 
Lai -Alas, proud Earl, 

Thou dost forget thyself remembering me 1 
How, in thy father’s halls, among the maidens 
Pure and reproachless of thy prmcely line, 

Gould the dishonoured Lalage abide ? 

Thy wife, and with a tainted memory — 

My seared and bKghted name, how would it tally 
With the ancestral honours of thy house, 

And with thy glory % 

Fol, Speak not to me of glory > 

I hate — I loathe the name j I do abhor 
The unsatisfactory and ideal thing. 

Art thou not Lalage, and I Pohtian % 

Do I not love — art thou not beautiful — 

What need we more ? Ha ’ glory ’ — ^now speak not of it ; 
By all I hold most sacred and most solemn — 

By all my wishes now — ^my fears hereafter — 

By all I scorn on earth and hope in heaven — 

There is no deed I would more glpry in, 

Than in thy cause to scoff at this same glory 
And trample it under foot What matters it — 

What matters it, my fairest, and my best, 

That we go down unhonoured and forgotten 

Into the dust — so we descend together 

Descend together — and then — and then perchance— 

Lai Why dost thou pause, Politian \ 

Fol And then perchance 
A^ise together, Lalage, and roam 
The starry and quiet dwelhngs of the blest, 

And still — 

Lai Why dost thou pause, Politian *? 

Fol And still together — together, 

Lai, Now, Earl of Leicester > 

Thou lovest me, and in my heart of hearts 
I feel thou lovest me truly. 

Fol Oh, Lalage ! (throwing hmself upon his knee.) 

And lovest tnou ttu i 
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Lah Hist 1 hush ! within the gloom 
Of yonder trees methought a figure passed — 

A spectral figure, solemn, and slow, and noiseless — 

Like the gnm shadow Conscience, solemn and noiseless. 

(walks acfivss md relums.) 
I was mistaken — ’twas but a giant bough 
Stirred by the autumn wind. Politian • 

Fol. My Lalage — my love ' why art thou moved ? 

Why dost thou turn so pale ^ - Not Conscience' self, 

Far less a shadow which thou likenest to it. 

Should shake the firm spirit thus But the night wind 
Is chilly — and these melancholy boughs 
Throw over all things a gloom 
Lai Politian ' 

Thou speakest to me of love. Knowest thou the land 
With which all tongues are busy — ^a land new found — 
Miraculously found by one of Genoa — 

A thousand leagues within the golden west % 

A fairy land of flowers, and fniit, and sunshine, 

And crystal lakes, and over-arching forests. 

And mountains, around whose towering summits the winds 
Of Heaven untrammelled flow — which air to breathe 
Is Happiness now, and will be Freedom hereafter 
In days that are to come % 

Pol 0, wilt thou — ^wilt thou 
Fly to that Paradise — ^my Lalage, wilt thou 
Fly thither with me There Care shall be forgotten, 

And Sorrow shall be no more, and Eros be aU 
And life shall then be mine, for I will live 
For thee, and m thme eyes — ^and thou shalt be 
No more a mourner — ^but the radiant Joys 
Shall wait upon thee, and the angel Hope 
Attend thee ever , and I will kneel to thee 
And worship thee, and caU thee my beloved, 

My own, my beautiful, my love, my wife, 

My all oh, wilt thou — wilt thou, Lalage, 

Fly thither with me % 

IM. A deed is to be done — 

Castiglione lives I 
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Pol, And he shall die ! (Eoiit,) 

Lai, (after a ;pause) And — he — shall — die * alas J 

Castiglione die ? Who spoke the words “i 
Where am I ? — ^what was it he said — ^Politian ! 

Thou art not gone — ^thou art not gone, Politian » 

I feel thou axt not gone — ^yet dare not look, 

Lest I behold thee not — thou couldst not go 
With those words upon thy lips — 0, speak to me ! 

And let me hear thy voice — one word — one word, 

To say thou art not gone, — one httle sentence, 

To say how thou dost scorn — ^how thou dost hate 
My womanly weakness Ha • ha * thou art not gone — 

0, speak to me 1 I haew thou wouldst not go » 

I knew thou wouldst not, couldst not, dwrst not go 
Viliam, thou art not gone — ^thou mockest me ^ 

And thus I clutch thee — thus ! ^He is gone, he is gone — 

Gone — ^gone Where am I ’tis well — ’tis very well i 

So that Uie blade be keen — ^the blow be sure, 

'Tis well, ^tis very well — alas * alas 1 


V. 

The suburbs PoLiTiAJt^ alone 

Politim This weakness grows upon me I am faint, 
And much I fear me ill — ^it will not do 
To die ere I have lived ^ — Stay — stay thy hand, 

0 Azrael, yet awhile ! — Prmce of the Powers 
Of Darkness and the Tomb, 0, pity me * 

0, pity me ! let me not pensh now, 

In the budding of my Paradisal Hope » 

Give me to live yet — ^yet a little while ; 

’Tis I who pray for hfe — who so late 
Demanded but to die ’ — ^what sayeth the Count 1 
Enter Baldazzar, 

BMazzar, That, knowing no cause of quarrel or of feud 
Between the Earl Pohtian and himself, 

He doth decline your carteL 

VOL, UL 
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Fol Whcbt didst thou say ? 

What answer was it you brought me, good Baldazzar ? 
With what excessive fragrance the zephyr comes 
Laden from yonder bowers ’ — 2 , fairer day, 

Or one more worthy Italy, methinks 
No mortal eyes have seen ^^what said the Count 1 
Bal That he, Castiglione, not being aware 
Of any feud existing, or any cause 
Of quarrel between your lordship and himself, 

Cannot accept the challenge. 

Pol, It is most true — 

All this is very true. When saw you, sir, 

When saw you now, Baldazzar, in the frigid 
TJngenial Britam which we left so lately, 

A heaven so calm as this — so utterly free 
From the evil tamt of clouds ^ — and he did say ? 

Bal. No more, my lord, than I have told you, 

The Count Castiglione wiU not fight, 

Having no cause for quarrel 
Pol, Now this IS true — 

All very true Thou art my friend, Baldazzar, 

And I have not forgotten it — ^thoult do me 
A piece of service , wilt thou go back and say 
Unto this man, that I, the Earl of Leicester, 

Hold him a villain 1 — thus much, I prythee, say 
Unto the Count — it is exceeding just 
He should have cause for quarrel 

Bal My lord • — my friend • 

Pol (adde) ’Tis he — he comes himself ' {aloud) Thou 
reasonest well 

I know what thou wouldst say — not send the message — 
Well * — I will think of it — ^I wiU not send it 
Now prythee, leave me — thither doth come a person 
With whom affairs of a most private nature 
[ would adjust 

Bal I go— to morrow we meet, 

Do we not ? — at the Vatican 
Pol At the Vatican. 


{Ent Bal) 
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Enter CastigUone. 

Cos, The Earl of Leicester here > 

Pol 1 cm ihe Earl of Leicester, and thou seest, 

Dost thou not, that I am here % 

Cos, My Lord, some strange, 

Some singular mistake — ^misunderstanding — 

Hath without doubt arisen thou hast been urged 
Thereby, in heat of anger, to address 
Some words most unaccountable, in writing, 

To me, Castiglione , the bearer being 
Baldazzar, Duke of Surrey. I am aware 
Of nothing which might warrant thee in this thing, 

Having given thee no offence Ha ’ — am I right ^ 

’Twas a mistake 1 — ^undoubtedly — ^we aU 
Do err at tunes 

Pol Draw, villain, and prate no more ’ 

Cos. Ha^ — draw? — and villain? have at thee then at 
once, 

Proud Earl • {Draws) 

Pol {&ramng) Thus to the eiqpiatory tomb. 

Untimely sepulchre, I do devote thee 
In the name of Lalage ^ 

Cos {letUng fall his sww'd and recoiling to the extremity of 
the stage.) 

Of Lalage • 

Hold off — ^thy sacred hand ! — avaunt I say ! 

Avaunt — will not fight thee — ^indeed I dare not. 

Pol Thou wilt not fight with me didst say, Sir Count 1 
Shall I be baffled thus ? — now this is well , 

Didst say thou dared not ** Ha ^ 

Cos. I dare not — dare not — 

Hold off thy hand — with that beloved name 
So fresh upon thy lips I will not fight thee — 

I cannot— ^are not. 

Pol Now by my halidom 
I do believe thee ! — coward, I do believe thee ’ 

Gas Ha ’ — coward ' — ^this may not be ’ 

{clutches his sword and staggers towards Pohiian^ hd 
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his purpose is chcmged before reaching him, md Ju 
falls v/p<m Ms Jmee at the feet of the Ewil) 

Alas ! my lord, 

It is — ^it is — ^most true. In such a cause 
I am the veriest coward. 0 pity me ! 

Pol, {greatly softened) Alas ! — I do — indeed I pity thee. 

Oas And Lala^e 

Pol Scound/i*el !-~^arise and die I 
Gas It needeth not be — ^thus — ^thus — 0 let me die 
Thus on" my bended fcaee It were most fitting 
That in this deep humiliation I perish 
For m the fight I will not raise a hand 
Against thee, Earl of Leicester Strike thou home — 

(haring his bosom) 

Here is no let or hmdrance to thy weapon — 

Stnke home. I will not fight thee 
Pol Now ’s Death and Hell • 

Am I not — am I not sorely — ^grievously tempted 
To take thee at thy word ? But mark me, sir : 

Think not to fly me thus. Do thou prepare 
For public insult in the streets — before 
The eyes of the citizens 111 follow thee — 

Like an avenging spirit I’ll follow thee 

Even unto death. Before those whom thou lovest — 

Before all Rome I’ll taunt thee, villain, — ^I’U taunt thee, 
Dost hear ? with cowardice — ^thou wUt not fight me 
Thou liest ' thou shalt f {ExU^ 

Gas, Now this indeed is just * 

Most righteous, and most just, avenging Heaven ! 




POEMS WRITTEN IN YOUTH. 

• 

SONNET— TO SCIENCE. 

Science ’ true daughter of Old Tune thou art ! 

Who alterest all things with thy peering eyes. 

Why preyest thou thus upon the poet’s heart, 

Vulture, whose wings are dull realities ? 

How should he love thee ^ or how deem thee wise, 

Who wouldst not leave him in his wandering 
To seek for treasure m the jewelled skies, 

Albeit he soared with an undaunted wing 1 
Hast thou not dragged Diana from her car 
And driven the Hamadryad from the wood 
To seek a shelter in some happier star *2 

Hast thou not tom the Naiad from her flood, 

The Elfin from the green grass, and from me 
The summer dream beneath the tamarind tree 1 

" Private reasons — some of which have reference to the sin of 
plagiarism, and others to the date of Tennyson’s first poems f — have in- 
duced me, after some hesitation, to re-pnblish these, the crude com- 
positions of my earhest boyhood They are printed mrbaJnm — ^without 
alteration from the original edition— the date of which is too remote to 
be judiciously acknowledged E. A, P. 


t This refers to the accusation brought against Poe that he was a 
oopyist of Tennyson.— 
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TO HELEN. 

Helen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Niceau barks of yore, 

That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 

The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 

On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacmth hair, thy classic face, 

Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 

To the grandeur that was Eome. 

Lo > in yon brilliant window niche, 
How statue-like I see thee stand. 
The agate lamp within thy hand ! 

Ah, Psydie, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land ' 


THE CITY IN THE SEA. 

Lo ! Death has reared himself a throne 
In a strange city lying alone 
Far down within the dim West, 

Where the good and the bad, and the worst and the best, 
Have gone to their eternal rest. 

There shrmes and palaces and towers 
(Time-eaten towers that tremble not !) 

Resemble nothing that is ours. 

Around, by lifting winds forgot, 

Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie. 
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No rays from the Holy Heaven come down 
On the long mght-time of that town ; 

But hght from out the lurid sea 
Streams up the turrets silently — 

Gleams up the pmnacles far and free — 

Up domes — ^up spires — ^up kmgly halls — 
Up fanes — up Babylon-like walls — 

Up shadowy long-forgotten bowers 
Of sculptured ivy and stone flowers — 

Up many and many a marvellous shrine 
Whose wreathed friezes intertwine 
The viol, the violet, and the vine. 

Eesignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie 
So blend the turrets and shadows there 
That all seemed pendulous in air, 

While from a proud tower in the town 
Death looks gigantically down. 

There open fanes and gaping graves 
Yawn level with the luminous waves ; 

But not the riches there that lie 
In each idol’s diamond eye — 

Not the gaily-j swelled dead 
Tempt the waters from their bed ; 

For no ripples curl, alas * 

Along that wilderness of glass — 

No swellings tell that winds may be 
Upon some far-off happier sea — 

No heavings hmt that winds have been 
On seas less hideously serene 

But lo, a stir is in the air • 

The wave — there is a movement there ! 

Aj 5 if the towers had thrust aside, 

In slightly sinking, the dull tide — 

As if their tops had feebly given 
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A void witihin the filmy Heaven 
The waves have now a redder glow — 
The Hours are breathing faint and low — 
And when, amid no earthly moans, 
Down, down that town shall settle hence, 
Hell, rising from a thousand thrones, 
Shall do it reverence. 


THE VALLEY OF UNEEST. 

Once it smiled a silent dell 
Where the people did not dwell ; 

They had gone unto the wars, 

Trustmg to the mild-eyed stars, 

Nightly, from their azure towers, 

To keep watch above the flowers, 

In the midst of which all day 
The red sun-light lazily lay. 

Now each visitor shall confess 
The sad valley’s restlessness 
Nothing there is motionless — 

Nothing save the airs that brood 
Over the magic solitude. 

Ah, by no wmd are stirred those trees 
That palpitate hke the chill seas 
Around the misty Hebrides > 

Ah, by no wind those clouds are driven 
That rustle through the unquiet Heaven 
Unceasingly, j&rom mom till even. 

Over the violets there that lie 
In myriad types of the human eye — 

Over the lilies there that wave 
And weep above a nameless grave ’ 

They wave : — ^from out their fragrant tops 
Eternal dews come down in drops. 

They weep • — ^from off their delicate stems 
Perennial tears descend in gems. 
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THE SLEEPER 

At midnight, m the month of June, 

I stand beneath the mystic moon. 

An opiate vapour, dewy, dim, 

Exhales from out her golden rim. 

And, softly dripping, drop by drop. 

Upon the quiet mountain top, 

Steals drowsily and musically 
Into the universal valley. 

The rosemary nods upon the grave ; 

The lily loUs upon the wave , 

Wrapping the fog about its breast, 

The ruin moulders mto rest , 

Looking like Lethe, see ’ the lake 
A conscious slumber seems to take, 

And would not, for the world, awake. 

All Beauty sleeps ' — and lo * where lies 
(Her casement open to the skies) 

Irene, "with her Destinies ! 

Oh, lady bright • can it be right — 

This window open to the mght 
The wanton ams, from the tree-top, 
Laughingly through the lattice drop — 
The bodiless airs, a wizard rout, 

Flit through thy chamber m and out, 

And wave the curtain canopy 
So fitfully — so fearfully — 

Above the closed and fringed lid 
’Neath which thy slumb’nng soul lies hid 
That, o’er the floor and down the wall, 
like ghosts the shadows rise and fall ' 

Oh, l^y dear, hast thou no fear ] 

Why and what art thou dreaming here % 
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Sure thou art come o^er far-off seas, 

A wonder to these garden trees ' 

Strange is thy pallor * strange thy dress 1 
Strange, above all, thy length erf tress, 

And this all-solemn silentness ’ 

The lady sleeps ! Oh, may her sleep, 
Which is enduring, so be deep 1 
Heaven have her m its sacred keep ’ 

This chamber changed for one more holy, 
This bed for one more melancholy, 

I pray to God that she may lie 
For ever with unopened eye, 

While the dim sheeted ghosts go by • 

My love, she sleeps ’ Oh, may her sleep, 
As it is lastmg, so be deep ‘ 

Soft may the worms about her creep I 
Far in the forest, dim and old, 

For her may some tall vault unfold — 
Some vault that oft hath flung its black 
And winged panels fluttering back, 
Triumphant, o*er the crested palls, 

Of her grand family funerals — 

Some sepulchre, remote, alone, 

Against whose portal she hath thrown, 

In childhood many an idle stone — 

Some tomb from out whose sounding door 
She ne*er shall force an echo more. 
Thrilling to think, poor child of sin ’ 

It was the dead who groaned within. 
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ISEAFEL* 

In Heaven a spirit doth dwell 
“Whose -heart-strings are a lute 
None sing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfel, 

And the giddy Stars (so legends tell), 

Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of his voice, all mute. 

Tottering above 

In her highest noon, 

The enamoured Moon 
Blushes with love, 

While, to listen, the red levin 
(With the rapid Pleiads, even, 

Which were seven), 

Pauses in Heaven, 

And they say (the starry choir 
And the other listening things) 

That Israfeli’s fire 
Is owing to that 130*0 

By which he sits and sings — 

" The trembling living wire 
Of those unusual strings 

But the skies that angel trod, 

Where deep thoughts are a duty— 

Where Love’s a grown-up God — 

Where the Houri glances are 
Imbued with all the beauty 
Which we worship in a star 

* And the angel Israfel, whose heart-strings are a lute, and who 
has the sweetest voice of aH God’s creatures. —Xorori. 
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Therefore, thou art not wrong, 

Israfeli, who despisest 
An unimpassioned song ; 

To thee ^e laurels belong, 

Best bard, because the wisest ! 

Merrily lire and long ! 

The ecstasies above 

With thy burning measures suit — 

Thy ^ef, thy joy, thy hate, thy love, 
With the fervour of thy lute — 

Well may the stars be mute ! 

Yes, Heaven is thine , but this 
Is a world of sweets and sours ; 

Our flowers are merely — ^flowers, 

And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine of ours. 

If I could dwell 
Where Israfel 

Hath dwelt, and he where I, 

He might not smg so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 

While a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre within the sky. 
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BEIDAL BALLAD. 

The nng is on my hand, 

And the wreath is on my brow ; 
Satins and jewels gmnd 
Are all at my command, 

And I am happy now. 

And my> lord he loves me well ; 

But, when first he breathed his vow, 
I felt my bosom swell — 

For the words rang as a knell, 

And the voice seemed fm who fell 
In the battle down the dell. 

And who is happy _now. 

But he spoke to re-assure me, 

And he kissed my pallid brow, 

While a reverie came o’er me, 

And to the churchyard bore me, 

And I sighed to him before me, 
Thinking him dead D’Elormie, 

“ Oh, I am happy now I ” 

And thus the words were spoken, 

And thus the plighted vow, 

And, though my faith be broken, 

And, though my heart be broken, 
Behold the golden token 
That proves me happy now 1 

Would God I could awaken ! 

For I dream I know not how, 

And my soul is sorely shaken 
Lest an evil step be taken, — 

Lest the dead who is forsaken 
May not be happy now. 
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AL AARAAF.* 

PART I. 

0 ! NOTHING eaxtHy save the ray 
(Thrown back from flowers) of Beauty's ey^ 

As in those gardens where the day 
Springs from the gems of Circassy — 

0 ! nothing earthly save the thnll 
Of m^ody m woodland rill— 

Or (music of the passion-hearted) 

Joy’s voice so peacefully departed, 

That, like the murmur in the shell, 

Its echo dwelleth and will dwell — 

Oh, nothing of the 'dross of ours — 

Yet all the beauty — all the flowers 
That list our Love, and deck our bowers — 

Adorn yon world afar, afar — 

The wandering star. 

’Twas a sweet time for Nesace — ^for there 
Her world lay lollmg on the golden air, 

Near four bright suns — a temporary rest — 

An oasis in desert of the blest 

Away — away — ’mid seas of rays that roll 

Empyrean splendour o’er th’ unchained soul — 

The soul that scarce (the biUows are so dense) 

Can struggle to its destined eminence — 

To distant spheres, from time to time, she rode, 

And late to ours, the favoured one of God — 

But, now, the ruler of an anchored realm, 

She throws aside the sceptre — Cleaves the helm, 

And, amid incense and high spuitual hymns, 

Laves in quadruple light her angel limbs 

♦ A star was diacorered ty Tycho Brahe which appeared suddeifly 
in the heavens— attained, in a few days, a brilliancy surpassing that of 
Jupiter— then as suddenly disappeared, and has never been seen since. 
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Now happiest, loveliest in yon lovely Earth, 
Whence sprang the Idea of Beauiy into birth. 
(Falling in wreaths thro’ many a startled star, 

Like woman’s hair ’mid pearls, until, afar, 

It lit on hills Achaian, and there dwelt) 

She looked into Infimty — and knelt 
Rich clouds, for canopies, about her curled — 

Fit emblems of the model of her world — 

Seen but in beauty — ^not impedmg sight 
Of other beauty glittering thro’ the hght — 

A wreath that twined each starry form around, 

And all the opalled air in colour bound 

All hurriedly she knelt upon a bed 
Of flowers , of lihes such as reared the head 
On the fair Capo Deucato,* and sprang 
So eagerly around about to hang 
Upon the flying footsteps of— deep pride — 

Of her who loved a mortal — and so died.t 
The Sephahca, buddmg with young bees, 

Upreared its purple stem around her knees : 

And gemmy flower, of Trebizond misnamed J 
Inmate of highest stars, where erst it shamed 
All other lovelmess . its honied dew 
(The fabled nectar that the heathen knew) 

Deliriously sweet, was dropp’d from Heaven, 

And fell on gardens of the unforgiven 
In Trebizond— and on a sunny flower 
So like its own above, that, to this hour, 

It still remameth, torturing the bee 
With madness, and unwonted reverie 
In Heaven, and all its environs, the leaf 
And blossom of the fairy plant, in grief 
Disconsolate linger — grief that hangs her head, 
Repenting folhes that full long have fled, 

On Santa Maura — olim Dmcadm t Sappho. 

X This flower is much noticed by Leuwenhoeck and Toumefort. The 
bee, feeding upon its blossom, becomes intoxicated. 
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Heaving her white breast to the balmy air. 

Like guilty beauty, chastened, and more fair : 
Nyctanthes too, as sacred as the- light 
She fears to perfume, perfuming the night ; 

And Clytia pondering between many a sun, 

While pettish tears adown her petals run • 

And that aspiring flower that sprang on Earthf — 
And died, ere scarce exalted mto birth, 

Bursting its odorous heart in spirit to wing 
Its way to Heaven, from garden of a king 
And Vahsnerian lotus thither flownj 
From struggling with the waters of the Ehone : 

And thy most lovely purple perfume, Zante '§ 

Isola d’oro ’ — ^Fior Levante ’ 

And the Nelumbo bud that floats for ever|| 

With Indian Cupid down the holy river — 

Fair flowers, and fairy I to whose care is given 
To bear the goddess’ song, in odours, up to Heaven : 


* Clytia — TM ChT^santhemum Perumammif or, to employ a better- 
known term, tte twmsol — which turns continually towards the sun, 
covers itself like Peru, the country from which it comes, with dewy 
clouds which cool and refresh its flowers durmg the most violent heat 
of the day. — B, de St Pierre 

t There is cultivated in the kmg’s garden at Pans a species of 
serpentme aloes without pnckles, whose large and beautiful flower 
exhales a strong odour of the vanilla during the time of its expansion, 
which is very short It does not blow till towards the month of July ; 
you then perceive it gradually open its petals, expand them, fade, 
and die — St Pierre, 

t There is found in the Rhone a beautiful lily of the Vahsnerian 
kmd.. Its stem will stretch to the length of three or four feet — thus 
preserving its head above water in the swellmgs of the river. 

§ The Hyacmth 

I) It IS a fiction of the Indians, that Cupid was first seen floatmg in 
one of these down the nver Ganges, and that he still loves the cradle 
of his childhood 

V And golden vials full of odours, which are the |)rayer3 of the samte 
— iZcv of St John. 
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" Spirit * that dwellest where, 

In the deep sky, 

The terrible and fair, 

In beauty vie • 

Beyond the line of blue — 

The boundary of the star 
Which tumeth at the view 
Of thy barrier and thy bar — 

Of the barrier overgone 

By the comets who were cast 
From their pride, and from their throne, 

To be drudges till the last — 

To be carriers of fire 

(The red fire of their heart) 

With speed that may not tire, 

And with pam that shall not 'part — 

Who livest — that we know — 

In Eternity — we feel — 

But the shadow of whose brow 
What spirit shall reveal ? 

Tho' the beings whom thy Nesace, 

Thy messenger, hath Imown 
Have dream'd for thy Infinity 
A model of their own * — 

* The Humamtanans held that God was to he understood as having 
really a human form — Vide Clarkds Sermcyns, vol i page 26, fol edit 

The dnft of Milton’s argument leads him to employ language which 
would appear, at first sight, to verge upon then doctrine , hut it ^vill 
he seen immediately that he guards himself against the charge of 
having adopted one of the most ignorant errors of the dark ages of the 
church. — Lt Sumner’s I^otes on Melton’s Chnstum Doctrine 

This opmion, in spite of many testimonies to the contraiy, could 
never have been very general Andeus, a Syrian of Mesopotamia, was 
condemned for the opinion as heretical. He lived in the heginmng of 
the fourth century ^ His disciples were called Anthropomorphites — 
Fttfo Du Pin, 

Among Milton’s minor poems are these lines . — 

Dicite sacrorum prsesides nemorum Dese, eta 
Quis ille pnmus cujus ex imagme 
Hatura solers finxit humanum genus ? 

VOL. HL F 
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Thy Will is done, Oh, God 1 
The Stax hath ridden high 
Thro’ many a tempest, but she rode 
Beneath thy burnmg eye ; 

And here, m thought, to thee — 

In thought that can alone 
Ascend thy empire, and so be 
A partner of thy throne — 

By wmg^d Fantasy,* 

My embassy is given, 

TiU secrecy shall l^owledge be 
In the environs of Heaven ” 

She ceased — and buried then her burnmg cheek 
Abashed, amid the lilies there, to seek 
A shelter from the fervour of His eye ; 

For the stars trembled at the Deity. 

She stirred not — ^breathed not— for a voice was there 
How solemnly pervading the calm air ’ 

A sound of silence on the startled ear 
Which dreamy poets name ‘‘ the music of the sphere.** 
Ours is a world of words . Quiet we call 
‘‘ Silence ** — ^which is the merest word of all. 

All Nature speaks, and ev’n ideal thmgs 
Flap shadowy sounds from visionary wmgs — 

But ah • not so when, thus, in realms on high 
The eternal voice of God is passmg by, 

And the red wmds are withering m the sky ! 

“ What tho* m worlds which sightless cycles run,t 
Link’d to a little system, and one sun — 

Etemus, incorruptus, sequsevus polo, 

Uutisque et universus exemplar Dei 
And afterwards, 

Hon cui profundum Csecitas lumen dedit 
Dircaeus augur yidit liunc alto sinu, etc. 

* Seltsamen Tocliter Jovis 
Seinem Schosskinde 
Der Phantasie. — Ooethe. 
t Sightless — ^too small to be seen.^X^e 
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Where all my love is folly and the crowd 
Still think my terrors but the thunder cloud, 

The storm, the earthquake, and the ocean-wrath — 

(Ah * will they cross me m my angrier path '^) 

What tho' in worlds which own a smgle sun 
The sands of Time grow dimmer as they run. 

Yet thine is my resplendency, so given 
To bear my secrets thro’ the upper Heaven. 

Leave tenantless thy crystal home, and fly, 

With all thy train, athwart the moony sky — 

Apart — ^like fire-flies m Sicihan night,* 

Aid wing to other worlds another hght ’ 

Divulge the secrets of thy embassy 
To the proud orbs that twinkle — and so be 
To ev’ry heart a bamer and a ban 
Lest the stars totter in the guilt of man * ” 

Up rose the maiden in the yellow night. 

The single-mooned eve • — on Earth we plight 
Our faith to one love — and one moon adore — 

The birthplace of young Beauty had no more 
As sprang that yellow star from downy hours 
Up rose the maiden from her shrme of flowers, 

And bent o’er sheeny mountain and dim plain 
Her way — ^but left not yet her Therassean reign f 

^ * I have often noticed a peculiar movement of the fre-flies , — ^thej 
will collect in a body and fly off, fiom a common centre, into mnume^ 
able radn 

■t Therassea, or Therasea, the island mentioned by Seneca, which is 
a moment arose from the sea to the eyes of astonished manners. 
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PART n 

High on a mountain of enamelled head— 

Such as the drowsy shepherd on his bed 
Of giant pasturage lying at his ease, 

Raising his heavy eyelid, starts and sees 
With many a muttered ‘^hope to be forgiven'* 

WHiat time the moon is quadrated in Heaven — 

Of rosy head, that towermg far away 
Into the sunlit ether, caught the ray 
Of sunken suns at eve — at noon of night, 

While the moon danced with the fair stranger light — 
Upreared upon such height arose a pile 
Of gorgeous columns on th' unburthened air, 

Flashmg from Parian marble that twin smile 
Far down upon the wave that sparkled there, 

And nuxsled the young mountain m its lair. 

Of molten stars their pavement, such as fall * 

Thro' the ebon air, besilvermg the pall 
Of their own dissolution, while they die — 

Adommg then the dwellings of the sky. 

A dome, by hnked hght from Heaven let -down, 

Sat gently on these columns as a crown — 

A window of one circular diamond, there. 

Looked out above mto the purple air, 

And rays from God shot down that meteor chain 
And hallowed all the beauty twice again, 

Save when, between th’ Empyrean and that rmg, 
Some .eager spint flapped his dusky wmg. 

But on the pillars Seraph eyes have seen 
The dimness of this world that greyish green 
That nature loves the best for Beauty’s grave 
Lurked in each cornice, round each architrave — 

And every sculptured cherub thereabout 
That from his marble dwelling peered out, 

* Some sttir winch, fi om the ruin’d roof 
Of shaked Olympus, by mischance, did fall. — MUtm~ 
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Seemed earthly m the shadow of his niche — 

Achaian statues m a world so rich ? 

Friezes from Tadmor and Persepolis * — 

From Baalbec/and the stilly, clear abyss 
Of beautiful Gomorrha * 0, the wave f 
Is now upon thee — ^but too late to save > 

Sound loves to revel in a summer night : 

Witness the murmur of the grey twilight 
That stole upon the ear, in Eyraco,^ 

Of many a wild star-gazer long ago — 

That stealeth ever on the ear of him 
Who, musmg, gazeth on the distance dim. 

And sees the darkness coming as a cloud — 

Is not its form — its voice — most palpable and loud ? § 

But what IS this ’ — ^it cometh — and it bnngs 
A music with it — ^tis the rush of wings — 

A pause — and then a sweepmg, fallmg strain 
And Nesace is in her halls again. 

From the wild energy of wanton haste 

Her cheeks were flushmg, and her Hps apart ; 

* Voltaiie, in speaking of Persepolis, says, “ Je connois bien Tad- 
miration qn’inspirent ces mines — ^mais un palais enge an pied d’lme 
ckaine des rockers stenls — pent il Stre nn chef d’ceuvre dea arts » ” 
t “ Oh • the wave ” — Ula Degtiisi is the Turkish appellation ; but, 
on its own shores, it is called Bahar Loth, or Almotanah There 
were undoubtedly more than two cities engulphed in the “Dead Sea ” 
In Hie Valley of Siddiin were five — ^Admah, Zeboim, Zoar, Sodom, and 
Gomorrha. Stephen of Byzantium mentions eight, and Strabo thii- 
teen (engulphed) — ^but the last is out of all reason 

It IS said [Tacitus, Strabo, Josephus, Daniel of St Saba, Nan, 
Maundrell, Troilo, D’Arvieux] that after an excessive droughl^ the 
vestiges of columns, walls, etc are seen above* * § the surface. At my 
season, such remains may be discovered by looking down into the 
transparent lake, and at such distances as would argue the existence of 
many settlements in the space now usurped by the ** Asphaltites.*’ 

$ Eyraco — Chaldea. 

§ 1 have often thought I could distinctly hear the sound of the 

daarkness as it stole over the horizon. 
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The zone that clung around her gentle waist 
Had burst beneath the heaving of her heart 
Within the centre of that hall to breathe 
She paused and panted, Zanthe ! all beneath 
The fairy hght that kissed her golden hair, 

And longed to rest, yet could but sparkle there » 

Young flowers were whispering in melody 
To happy flowers that night — and tree to tree • 
Fountains were gushing music as they fell 
In many a star-lit grave, or moon-ht dell ; 

Yet silence came upon material thmgs — 

- Pair flowers, bnght waterfalls, and angel wings — 

And sound alone that from the spirit sprang 
Bore burthen to the charm the maiden sang * 

’Neath blue-beU or streamer — 

Or tufted wild spray 
That keeps, from the dreamer, 

The moonbeam away— f 
Bright bemgs ' that ponder, 

With half closing eyes, 

On the stars which your wonder 
Hath drawn from the skies, 

Till they glance thro’ the shade, and 
Come down to your brow 

Like eyes of the maiden 

Who calls on you now — 

Arise • from your dreaming 
In violet bowers, 

To duty beseeming 

These star-htten hours — 

* “Fairies use flowers for their charactery ” — Merry Wives of 
Windsor, 

t In Scripture is this passage — “ The sun shall not smite thee by 
day, nor the moon by night.” It is peihaps not generally known that 
the moon, m Egypt, has the effect of producing bhndness to those who 
sleep with the face exposed to its rays, to which circumstance the 
passage evidently alludes. 
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And shake from your tresses 
Encumbered with dew 
The breath of those kisses 
That cumber them too — 

(0 ' how, without you, Love 1 
Could angels be blest *?) 

Those kisses of true loye 
That lulled ye to rest 1 
Up * — shake from your wing 
Each hindermg thmg ; 

The dew of the night — 

It would weigh down your flight ; 
And true love caresses — 

0 ! leave them apart ! 

They are light on lie tresses, 

But lead on the heart. 

Ligeia • Ligeia » 

My beautiful one ! 

Whose harshest idea 
Will to melody run, 

0 * is it thy will 

On the breezes to toss ? 

Or, capriciously still, 

Like the lone Albatross,* 
Incumbent on night 
(As she on the air) 

To keep watch with delight 
On the harmony there ? 

Ligeia* wherever 
Thy image may be, 

No magic shall sever 
Thy music from thee. 

Thou hast bound many eyes 
In a dreamy sleep — 

But the strams still arise 
Which ihy vigilance keep— 

• Tie Albatross is said to sleep on the wing. 
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The sound of the rain, 

Which leaps down to the flower 
, And dances again 

In the rhythm of the shower — 

The murmur that springs * 

From the growmg of grass — 

Are the music of things — 

But are modelled, alas ’ — 

Away, then, my dearest, 

0 > hie thee away 
To springs that lie clearest 
Beneath the moon-ray — 

To lone lake that smiles, 

In its dream of deep rest, 

At the many star-isles 
That enjewel its breast — 

Where wild flowers, creeping, 

Have mingled their shade, 

On its margin is sleeping 
Full many a maid — 

Some have left the cool glade, and 
Have slept with the bee — 

Arouse them, my maiden, 

On moorland and lea — 

Go * breathe on their slumber, 

All softly m ear 
The musical number 

They slumbered to hear — 

* I met with this idea in an old Enghsh tale, which I am now 
nnahle to obtain and quote from memory • — The vene essence, and, 
as It were, spnngeheade and engine of all musicke is the verie pleas- 
annte sounde which the trees of the forest do make when they growe ” 

+ The wild bee will not sleep in tbe shade if there be moonlight. 

The rhyme in this verse, as m one about sixty lines before, has an 
appearance of affectation It is, however, imitated from Sir W. Scott, 
or rather from Claud Halcro — in whose mouth I admired its effect . — 
“ 0 ! were there an island, 

Tho’ ever so wild 
Where woman might smile, and 
No man be beguiled,’’ etc 
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For what can awaken 
An angel so soon 
Whose sleep hath been taken 
Beneath the cold moon, 

As the spell which no slumber 
Of witchery may test, 

The rhythmical number 
Wliich lulled him to rest?’’ 

Spirits in wing, and angels to the view, 

A thousand seraphs burst th’ Empyrean thro’, 

Young dreams still hovering on their drowsy flight — 
Seraphs in all but “ Knowledge,” the keen light 
That fell, refracted, thro’ thy bounds, afar, 

0 Death ! from eye of God upon that star • 

Sweet was that error — sweeter still that death — 

Sweet was that error — ev’n with us the breath 
Of Science dims the mirror of our joy — 

To them ’twere the Simoom, and would' destroy — 

For what (to them) availeth it to know 
That Truth is Falsehood — or that Bliss is Woe ? 

Sweet was their death — ^with them to die was rife 
With the last ecstasy of satiate life — 

Beyond that death no immortality — 

But sleep that pondereth and is not to be ” — 

And there — oh • ' may my weary spirit dwell — 

Apart from Heaven’s Eternity — and yet how far from 
Hell 1 * 

* With the Arabians there is a medium between Heaven and Hell, 
where men suffer no punishment, but yet do not attain that tranquil 
and even happiness which they suppose to be characteristic of heavenly 
enjoyment 

Un no rompido sueno— 

Un dia puro — allegre— libre 
Quiera — 

Libre de amor— de zelo — 

De bdio — de esperanza — de rezelo — Z/wU Ponce de Imm, 
Sorrow is not excluded from “ A1 Aaraaf,” but it is that sorrow 
which the living love to cherish for the dead, and which in some minds 
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What guilty spirit, in what shrubbery dim, 

Heard hot the stirring summons of that hymn 7 
But two • they fell for Heaven no grace imparts 
To those vdro hear not for their beating hearts, 

A maiden angel and her seraph-lover — 

0 ! where (and ye may seek the wide skies over) 

Was Love, the blind, near sober Duty known 1 
ITnguided Love hath fallen — *mid “ tears of perfect moan.*’ ’ 

He was a goodly spirit — ^he who fell : 

A wanderer by moss-ymantled well — 

"A gazer on the lights that shine above — 

A dreamer in the moonbeam by his love * 

What wonder ^ for each star is eye-like there, 

And looks so sweetly down on Beauty*s hair — 

And they, and ev’ry mossy spnng were holy 
To his love-haunted heart and melancholy. 

The night had found (to him a night of woe) 

Upon a mountain crag, young Angelo — 

Beetlmg it bends athwart the solemn sky. 

And scowls on starry worlds that down beneath it lie. 
Here sate he with his love — his dark eye bent 
With eagle gaze along the firmament . 

Now turned it upon her — ^but ever then 
It trembled to the orb of Earth agam. 

lanthe, dearest, see ’ how dim that ray 1 
How lovely *tis to look so far away ! 

She seemed not thus upon that autumn eve 
I left her gorgeous halls — ^nor mourned to leave. 

That eve — that eve — I should remember well — 

The sun-ray dropped, in Lemnos, with a spell 

resembles the delirium of opium The passionate excitement of love, 
and the buoyancy of spirit attendant upon intoxication, are its less holy 
pleasures — ^the price of which, to those souls who make choice of ** A1 
Aaraaf ” as then residence after life, is final death and annihilation. 

* There be tears of perfect moan 
Wept for thee in Hehcon.~Ar27fo7i. 
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On th’ Arabesque carving of a gilded ball 
Wlierem I sate, and on the drapened wall — 

And on my eye-lids — 0, the heavy light » 

How drowsily it weighed them into night ^ 

On flowers, before, and mist, and love they ran 

With Persian Saadi in his Gujistan 

But 0, that light ' — slumbered — ^Death, the while, 

Stole o'er my senses in that lovely isle 

So softly that no single silken hair 

Awoke that slept — or knew that he was there. 

* The last spot of Earth’s orb I trod upon 
Was a proud temple called the Parthenon,* 

More beauty clung around her columned wall 
Than even thy glowing bosom beats withal, f 
And when old Time my wing did disenthral 
Thence sprang I — as the eagle from his tower, 

And years I left behind me in an hour. 

What time upon her airy bounds I hung 
One half the garden of her globe was flung 
Unrolling as a chart unto my view — 

Tenantless cities of the desert too * 
lanthe, beauty crowded on me then, 

And half I wished to be again of men ” 

My Angelo 1 and why of them to be 1 
A brighter dwellmg-place is here for thee — 

And greener fields than in yon world above, 

And woman’s lovelmess — and passionate love.” 

" But list, lanthe ! when the air so soft 
Failed, as my pennoned spint leapt aloft, J 
Perhaps my brain grew chzzy — but the world 
I left so late was mto chaos hurled, 

It was entire qi 1687 — the most elevated 'spot m Athens, 
t Shadowing more beauty m their airy brows . ' 

Than have the white breasts of the queen of love — Marloyoi, 
$ Pennon, for pinion. — MUlm, 
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Sprang from her station, on the winds apart, 

And rolled a flame, the fiery Heaven athwart 
MetKonght, my sweet one, then I ceased to soar. 

And fell — ^not swiftly as I rose before. 

But with a downward, tremulous motion thro’ 

Light, brazen rays, this golden star unto 1 
Nor long the measure of my falhng hours, 

For nearest of all stars was thine to ours — 

Dread star that came, amid a night of mirth, 

A red Daedalion on the timid Earth ” 

We came — and to thy Earth — ^but not to us 
Be given our lady’s bidding to discuss 
We came, my love , around, above, below, 

Gay fire-fly of the night we come and go, 

Nor ask a reason save the angel-nod 
She grants to us as granted by her God — 

But, Angelo, than thine grey Time unfurled 
Never his fairy wmg o’er fairer world f 
Dim was its little disk, and angel eyes 
Alone could see the phantom in the skies, 

^Vhen first A1 Aaraaf knew her course to be 
Headlong tliitherward o’er the starry sea — 

But when its glory swelled upon the sky, 

As glowing Beauty’s bust beneath man’s eye, 

We paused before the heritage of men. 

And thy star trembled — ^as doth Beauly then ! ” 

Thus in discourse, the lovers whiled away 
The night that waned and waned and brought no day 
They fell . for Heaven to them no hope imparts 
Who hear not for the beating of their hearts. 
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Kind solace in a dying hour 1 

Such, father, is not (now) my theme— 
I will not madly deem that power 

Of Earth may shrive me of the sin 
Unearthly pride hath revelled in — 
I have no time to dote or dream : 

You call it hope — ^that fire of fire ! 

It is but agony of desire : 

If I can hope — 0 God ! I can — 

Its fount is hoher — ^more divine — 

I would not call thee fool, old man, 

But such is not a gift of thine. 

Know thou the secret of a spirit 

Bowed from its wild pride into shame 
0 yearning heart I I did inherit 
Thy withering portion with the fame, 
The searing glory which hath shone 
Amid the Jewels of my throne, 

Halo of Hell ’ and with a pain 
Not Hell shall make me fear again — 

0 craving heart, for the lost flowers 
And sunshine of my summer hours ’ 

The undying voice of that dead time, 
With its interminable chime, 

Eings, in the spirit of a spell, 

Upon thy emptiness — a knell 

1 have not always been as now ♦ 

The fevered diadem on my brow 

I claimed and won usurpingly — 

Hath not the same fierce heirdom given 
Eome to the Osesar — this to me I 
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The heritage of a kingly mind, 

And a proud spirit which hath striven 
Triumphantly with human kind. 

On mountain soil I first drew life * ' 

The mists of the Taglay have shed 
Nightly their dews upon my head, 

And, I believe, the winged strife 
And tumult of the headlong air 
Have nestled in my very hmr 

So late from Heaven — that dew — ^it fell 
(*Mid dreams of an unholy night) 

Upon me with the touch of Hell, 

While the red flashmg of the light 
From clouds that hung, like banners, o’er. 
Appeared "to my half-closing eye 
The pageantry of monarchy ; 

And the deep trumpet-thunder’s roar 
Came hurriedly upon me, telling 
Of human battle, where my voice, 

My own voice, silly child I — was swelling 
(0 ! how my spirit would rejoice. 

And leap within me at the cry) 

The battle-cry of Victory * 

The ram came down upon my head 
Unsheltered — and the heavy wind 
Eendered me mad and deaf and blind. 

It was but man, I thought, who shed 
Laurels upon me and the rush — 

The torrent of the chilly air 
Gurgled withm my ear the crush 

Of empires — ^with the captive’s prayer — 
The hum of suitors — and the tone 
Of flattery 'round a sovereign’s throne. 

My passions, from that hapless hour, 
Usurped a tyranny which men 
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Have deemed since I have reached to power, 
My innate nature — be it so , 

But, father, there lived one who, then, 
Then — in my boyhood — ^when their fire 
Burned with a still intenser glow 
(For passion must, with youth, expire) 

E’en then who knew this iron heart 
In woman’s weakness had a part. 

I have no words — alas 1 — ^to tell 
The loveliness of loving -well ! 

Nor would I now attempt to teace 
The more than beauty nf a'face 
Whose hneaments, upon my^- mind, 

Are shadows on th* Tinstable wind . 

Thus I remember having dwelt 
Some page of early lore upon, 

With loitering eye, fill I have felt 
The letters — with their meanmg — ^melt 
To fantasies — ^with none. 

0, she was worthy of aU love 1 
Love as in infancy was mine — 

’Twas such as angel minds above 

Might envy j her young heart the shrine 
On which my every hope and thought 
Were incense — then a goodly gift, 

For they were childiA and uprights 
Pure — as her young example taught : ^ 

Why did I leave it, and, adnft, 

Trust to the fire within, for light % 

We grew in age — and love — together — 
Roaming the forest, and the wild j 
My breast her shield in wintry wealiier — 
And, when the friendly sunshine smiled 
And she would mark the openmg skies, 

I saw no Heaven — ^but in her eyes. 
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Young Love’s first lesson is the heart : 

Tor ’mid that sunshine, and those smiles, 
When, from our little cares apart, 

And laughing at her girlish wiles. 

I’d throw me on her throbbmg breast, 

And pour my spirit out in tears — 

There was no need to speak the rest — 

No need to quiet any fears 
Of her — who asked no reason why, 

But turned on me her quiet eye * 

Yet Trim e than worthy of the love 
My spirit struggled with, and strove, 

WTien, on the mountain peak, alone, 
Ambition lent it a new tone — 

I had no being — ^but in thee ; 

The world, and all it did contain 
In the earth — the air — the sea — 

Its joy — ^its little lot of pam 
That was new pleasure — the ideal, 

Dim, vanities of dreams by night — 

,And dimmer nothings which were real — 
(Shadows — and a more shadowy hght *) 
Parted upon their misty wings, 

And, so, confusedly, became 
Thme image and — a name — a name * 
Two separate^ — ^yet most intimate things. 

I was ambitious — have you known 

The passion, father % You have not : 
A cottager, I marked a throne 
Of half the world as all my own. 

And murmured at such lowly lot — 
But, just like any other dream, 

Upon the vapour of the dew 
My own had past, did not the beam - 
Of beauty which did while it thro’ 

The minute — the hour — ^the day — oppress 
My mmd with double loveliness. 
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We walked together on the crown 
Of a high mountain which looked down 
Afar from its proud natural towers 
Of rock and forest, on the hills — 

The dwindled hills • begirt with bowers 
And shouting with a thousand rills. 

I spoke to her of power and pride, 

But mystically — such guise 
That she might deem it nought beside 
The moment’s converse ; in her eyes 
I read, perhaps too carelessly — 

A mmgled feelmg with my own — 

The flush on her bright cheek, to me 
Seemed to become a queenly throne 
Too well that I should let it be 
Light in the wilderness alone 

I wrapped myself m grandeur then, 

And donned a visionary crown — 

Yet it was not that Fantasy 
Had thrown her mantle over me — 
But that, among the rabble — ^men, 

Lion ambition is chained down — 
And crouches to a keeper’s hand — 

Not so in deserts where the grand — 

The wild — the terrible conspire 
With their own breath to fan his fire. 

Look ’round thee now on Samarcand ! — 
Is she not queen of Earth 1 her pride 
Above aU cities 1 in her hand 
Their destinies 1 m all beside 
Of glory which the world hath known 
Stands she not nobly and alone ? 

Falling — ^her veriest stepping-stone 
Shall form the pedestal of a throne — 
And who her sovereign ? Timour — ^he 
Whom the astonished people saw 

VOL. Ill, a 
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Striding o'er empires haughtily 
A diademed outlaw ! 

0, human love 1 thou spirit given, 

On Earth, of all we hope in Heaven ^ 

Which fall’st into the soul like rain 
Upon the Siroc-withered plain, 

And, failing in thy power to bless. 

But leav’st the heart a wilderness * 

Idea ! which bindest life around 
With music of so strange a sound 
And beauty of so wild a birth — 

Farewell • for I have won the Earth 

When Hope, the eagle that towered, could see 
No cliff beyond him in the sky, 

His pmions were bent droopingly — 

And homeward turned his softened eye. 
’Twas sunset when the sun will part 
There comes a sullenness of heart 
To him who still would look upon 
The glory of the summer sun. 

That soul will hate the ev'ning mist 
So often lovely, and will Hst 
To the soimd of the coming darkness (knowB_ 
To those whose spirits hearken) as one 
Who, in a dream 'of night, would fly, 

But cannot, from a danger nigh. 

AVhat tho' the moon — tho' the white moon 
Shed all the splendour of her noon, 

Her smile is chilly — and her beam, 

In that time of drearmess, will seem 
(So like you gather m your breath) 

A portrait taken after death. 

And boyhood is a summer sun 
WThose wanmg is the dreariest one- - 
For aU we live to know is known 
And all we seek to keep hath flown — 
tet life, then, as the day-flower, fall 
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With the noon-day heauty — -which is all. 

I reached ray home — ^my home no more — 
For all had flown who made it so. 

I passed from out its mossy door, 

And, tho’ my tread was soft and low, 

A voice came from the threshold stone 
Of -^one whom I had earlier known — 

0, 1 defy thee, Hell, to show 
On beds of fire that burn below, 

An humbler heart — a deeper woe. 

Father, I firmly do believe — 

I hriow — for Death who comes for me 
Froih regions of the blest afar, 

Where there is nothmg to deceive, 

Hath left his iron gate ajar, 

And rays of truth you cannot see 

Are flashing thro’ Eternity 

I do beheve that Ebbs hath 
A snare in every human path — 

Else how, when m the holy grove 
I wandered of the idol. Love, — 

Who daily scents his snowy wings 
With mcense of bumt-ofierings 
From the most unpolluted things. 

Whose pleasant bowers are yet so riven 
Above with trellised rays from Heaven 
No mote may shun — no tiniest fly — 

The light’mng of his eagle eye — 

How was it that Ambition crept, 

IJnseen, amid the revels there. 

Till growmg bold, he laughed and leapt 
In the tangles of Love’s very hair ? 
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TO THE EIVEE 

Pair river 1 in thy bright, clear flow 
Of crystal, wandering water, 

Thou art an emblem of the glow 

Of beauty — the unhidden heart— 
The plaj^ul mazmess of arb 
In old Alberto’s daughter , 

But wnen within thy wave she looks — 
Which glistens then, and ^trembles — 
Why, then, the prettiest of brooks 
Her worshipper resembles ; 

For in his heart, as m thy stream, 

Her image deeply lies — 

His heart which trembles at the beam 
Of her soul-searching eyes 


TO 

The bowers whereat, in dreams, 1 see 
The wantonest singmg birds. 

Are bps — and all thy melody 
Of lip-begotten words — 

Thine eyes, in Heaven of heart enshiined 
Then desolately fall, 

0 God I on my funereal mind 
Like starlight on a pall — 

Thy heart — thy heart ! — wake and sigh, 
And sleep to dream till day 
Of the truth that gold can never buy — 
Of the baubles that it may. 
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A DEEAM. 

In visions of the dark night 

I have dreamed of joy departed — 

Bht a waking dream of life and light 
Hath left me broken-hearted. 

Ah ’ what is not a dream by day 
To him whose eyes are cast 
On things around him with a ray 
Turned back upon the past ? 

That holy dream — ^that holy dream, 

While all the world were chidmg, 

Hath cheered me as a lovely beam, 

A lonely spirit guidmg. 

What though that light, thro’ storm and night, 
So trembled from afar — 

What could there be more purely bnght 
In Truth’s day-star ? 


EOMANOE. 

Eomanoe, who loves to nod and sing, 
With drowsy head and folded wing, 
Among the green leaves as they shake 
Par down within some shadowy lake, 
To me a pamted paroquet 
Hath been — a most familiar bird — 
Taught me my alphabet to say — 

To hsp my very earliest word 
While in the vHdd wood I did lie, 

A child — ^with a most knowmg eye 
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Of late, eternal Condor years 
So shake the very Heaven on high 
With tumult as they thunder by, - 
I have no tune for idle cares 
Through gazing on the unquiet sky. 
And when an hour^with calmer wings 
Its down upon my spirit flmgs — 

That little time with lyre and rhyme 
To while away — ^forbidden thmgs ! 
My heart would feel to be a crime 
Unless it trembled with the strings. 


FAIEYLAND. 

Dim vales — and shadowy floods — 

And cloudy-looking woods, 

Whose forms we can’t discover 
For the tears that drip all over 
Huge moons Inhere wax and wane — 
Again— agam — again — 

Every moment of the night — 

Forever changing places — 

And they put out the star-light 
With the breath from their pale faces 
About twelve by the moon-dial 
One more filmy than the rest 
(A kind which, upon trial. 

They have found to be the best) 

Comes down — still down — and down 
With its centre on the crown 
Of a mountain’s eminence, 

While its wide circumference 
In easy drapery falls 
Over hamlets, over halls, 

Wherever they may be — 

O’er the strange woods — o’er the sea — 
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Over spirits on the wing — 

Over every drowsy thing — 

And buries them up quite 
In a labyrmth of light — 

And then, how deep ’ — 0, deep ' 
Is the passion of their sleep. 

In the morning they arise, 

And their moony' covering 
Is soarmg in the skies. 

With the tempests as they toss, 

Like almost any thmg — 

Or a yellow Albatross. , 

They use that moon no more 
For the same end as before — 
Videlicet a tent — 

Which I think extravagant ; 

Its atomies, however, 

Into a shower dissever. 

Of which those butterflies, 

Of Earth, who seek the skies, 
And so come down again 
(Never-contented thmgs •) 

Have brought a specimen 
Upon their quivering wings. 
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THE LAKE. TO 

In spring of youth it was my lot 
To haunt of the wide world a spot 
The whiph I could not love the less — 

So lovely was the loneliness 

Of a wild lake, with black rock bound, 

And the tall pmes that towered around 

But when the Night had thrown her paU ' 
Upon that spot, as upon all, 

And the mystic wmd went by 
Murmuring in melody — - 
Then — ah, then, I would awake 
To the terror of the lone lake 

Yet that terror was not fright, 

But a tremulous delight — 

A. feeling not the jewelled mine 
Could teach or bribe me to define— 

Nor Love — although the Love were thina 

Death was in that poisonous wave, 

And in its gulf a fitting grave 

For him who thence could solace bring 

To his lone imagining — 

Whose solitary soul could make 
An Eden of that dim laka 
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SONG. 

I saw thee on thy bridal day — 

When a burning blush came o’ei* thee, 
Though happiness around thee lay, 

The world all love before thee • 

And m thine eye a kindling hght 
(Whatever it might be) 

Was all on Earth my aching sight 
Of Loveliness could see 

That blush, perhaps, was maiden shame — 

As such it well may pass — 

Though its glow hath raised a fiercer flame 
In the breast of him, alas ^ 

Who saw the'e on that bridal day, 

When that deep blush would come o^er thee, 
Though happmess around thee lay, 

The world all love before thee. 
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TO M. L. S 

Of all who hail thy presence as the morning — 

Of all to whoi?i thine absence is the night — 

The blotting utterly from out High Heaven 
The sacred sun — of all who, weeping, bless thee 
Hourly for hope — ^for life — ah i above all, 

For the resurrection of deep-buried faith 
In Truth — in Virtue — in Humanity — 

Of all who, on Despair’s unhallowed bed 
Lying down to die, have suddenly arisen 
At thy soft-murmured words, “ Let there be light 1 ’ 
At the soft-murmured words that were fulfilled 
In the seraphic glancing of thine eyes — 

Of aU who owe thee most — ^whose gratitude 
Nearest resembles worship — oh, remember 
The truest — the most fervently devoted, 

And think that these weak Imes are written by him- 
By him who, as he pens them, thrills to think 
EEis spirit is communing with an angel’s. 
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AN ESSAY ON 

THE MATEEIAL AHD SPIRITUAL UNIVERSE. 

[To the few who love me and whom I love — ^to those who feel rather 
than to those who think — ^to the dreamers and those who put faith m 
dreams as in the only realities — I offer this Book of Truths, not in its cha^ 
racter of Truth-Teller, hut for the Beauty that abounds m its Truth— 
constitutmg it true To these I present the composition as an Art-Pro- 
duct alone, — ^let us say as a Romance , or, if I be not urgmg too lofty a 
claim, as a Poem 

1 here propmnd is true . — ^therefore it cannot die • — or if by 
any means it be now trodden down so that it die, it will rise j^am to 
the Life Everlasting. ” 

Nevertheless, it is as a Poem only that I wish this work to be judged 
after 1 am dead.] 

is With humility really unassumed — it is with 
1 ^ sentiment even of awe — that I pen the open- 

\ g H i^g sentence of tihis work : for of all conceivable 

^08^ subjects I approach the reader with the most solemn 
— ^the most comprehensive — the most difficult — the 
most august 

What terms shall I find sufficiently simple in 
their sublimity — sufficiently sublime in their simphcity — 
for the mere enunciation of my theme ? 

I design to speak of ths Physical, Metaphysical, and 
Mathematical — of the Material and Sjnntml Universe * — of its 
Essence, its Ongm, its Guation, its Present OondUion and its 
Destiny. I sh^ be^ so rash, morever, as to challenge the 
conclusions, and thus, in effect, to question the sagacity of 
many of the greatest and most justly reverenced of men. 

In the beginning, let me as distinctly as possible 
announce — not the theorem which I hope to demonstrate 
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— ^for, whatever the mathematicians may assert, there ife, i 
this world at least, m smh thing as demonstration j but th 
ruling idea which, throughout this volume, I shall be con 
tinually endeavouring to suggest. 

My general proposition, then, is this : — In the Ongim 
Unity of the First Thing lies the Seconda/ty Cause of Al 
Things^ with the Geim of their Inevitable Annihilation. 

In illustration of t^s idea, I propose to take such a sur 
vey of the Universe that the mind may be able really tc 
receive and to perceive an individual impression. 

He who from the top of .^Etna casts his eyes leisurely 
around, is affected chiefly by the extent and dive/isity of the 
scene. Only by a rapid whirlmg on his heel could he hope 
to comprehend the panorama in the sublimity of its oneness. 
But as on the summit of jEtna, no man has thought of 
whirling on his heel, so no man has ever taken into his 
brain the full umqueness of the prospect ; and so, again, 
whatever considerations lie involved in this uniqueness, 
have as yet no practical existence for mankind, 

I do not know a treatise in which a survey of the 
Vmveise — using the word in its most comprehensive and 
only legitimate acceptation — ^is taken at all ; and it may be 
as well here to mention that by the term ‘‘Universe/' 
wherever employed without qualification in this essay, I 
mean to designate the utmost conceivable eaypanse of space with 
cdl things, spirdual and material, that can be imagined to &dst 
wUhin the compass of that expanse. In speaking of what is 
ordinal Uy imphed by the expression “ Universe," I shall take 
a phrase of limitation, “ the Universe of stars.” Why this 
distinction is considered necessary will be seen in the sequel 

But even of treatises on the really limited, although 
always assumed as the ^^nlimited, Universe of stars, I know 
none in which a survey, even of this limited Universe, is so 
taken as to warrant deductions from its individuality. The 
nearest approach to such a work is made in the “ Cosmos ” 
of Alexander Yon Humboldt, He presents the subject, 
however, not in its individuality but m its generality. His 
theme, m its last result, is the law of each portion of the 
merely physical Universe as this lawls relat;ed to the laws 
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of tvefty other portion of tins merely physical Universe. His 
design is simply synseretical. In a word, he discusses the 
universality of material relation, and discloses to the eye of 
Philosophy whatever inferences have hitherto lain hidden 
behind this universality But however admirable be the 
sucOinctness with which he has treated each particular point 
of his topic, the mere multiphcity of these points occasions, 
necessarily, an amount nf detail, and thus an involution of 
idea, which preclude all individuality of impression. 

It seems to me that in aiming at this latter effect, and 
through it at the consequences, the conclusions, the sugges- 
tions, the speculations, or, if nothing better oifer itself, the 
mere guesses which may result from it, we require some- 
thing like a mental gyration on the heel. We need so 
rapid a revolution of all things about the central point of 
sight that, while the minutiae vamsh altogether, even the 
more conspicuous objects become blended into one Among 
the vanishing minutiae, in a survey of this kind, would be 
all exclusively terrestrial matters The Earth would be 
considered in its planetary relations alone A man in 
this view becomes mankind, mankind a member of the 
cosmical family of Intelligences. 

And now, before proceedmg to our subject proper, let 
me beg the reader’s attention to an extract or two from a 
somewhat remarkable letter which appears to have been 
found corked in a bottle and floating on the Mare Tene- 
haium — an ocean well described by the Nubian geographer, 
Ptolemy Hephestion, but little frequented in modern days 
unless by the Transcendentalists and some other divers for 
crotchets The date of this letter, I confess, surpnses me 
even more particularly than its contents j for it seems to 
have been written m the year koo thousand eight hundred 
and forty-eight. As for the passages I am about to tran- 
scribe, they, I fancy, will speak for themselves * 

“Do you know, my dear friend,” says the writer, 
addressing, no doubt, a contemporary, “ Do you know that 
it is scarcely more than eight or nine hundred years ago 

* This letter agrees m the maan with passages of ** Mellonta Tauta,' 
vol it, pp. 620-534 — JEd 
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since the metaphysicians first consented to relieve the 
people of the singular fancy that there exist hut two prac- 
ticable roads to Truth I Believe it if you can ! It appears 
however, that long, long ago, in the night of Time, there 
lived a Turkish philosopher called Aries and surnamed 
Tottle/’ [Here, possibly, the letter-wnter means Aristotle ; 
the best names are wretchedly corrupted m two or three 
thousand years ] “ The fame of this great man depended 

mamly upon his demonstration that sneezing is a natural 
provision, by means of winch over-profound thinkers are 
enabled to expel superfluous ideas through the nose , but 
he obtained a scarcely less valuable Celebrity as the founder, 
or at all events as the principal propagator, of what was 
termed the (^ductive or a pto'ii philosophy. He started 
with what he maintamed to be axioms, or self-evident 
truths : and the now well-understood fact that no truths 
are 5eZ/-evident, really does not make m the slightest de- 
"gree against his speculations : it was sufficient for his pur- 
pose that the truths in question were evident at all. From 
axioms he proceeded, logically, to results. His most illus- 
trious disciples were one Tuchd, a geometrician ” [meaning 
Euclid], and one Kant, a Dutchman, the originator of that 
species of Transcendentalism which, with the change merely 
of a C for a K, now bears his peculiar name 

“ Well, Aries Tottle flourished supreme, until the ad- 
vent 'of one Hogg, surnamed Hhe Ettrick Shepherd,^ who 
preached an entirely different system, which he called the 
a postenoi i or zwductive His plan referred altogether to 
sensation. He proceeded by observing, analyzing, and 
classifying facts — ^instantiae Naturae, as they were some- 
what afiTectedly called — and arranging them into general 
laws. In a word, while the mode of Aries rested on 
notmena^ that of Hogg depended on phenomena, and so 
great was the admiration excited by tins latter system that, 
at its first introduction, Aries fell mto general disrepute. 
Finally, however, he recovered ground, and was permitted 
to divide the empire of Philosophy with his more modem 
rival , the^ savans contenting themselves with proscnbmg 
all other competitors, past, present, and to come , putting an 
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end to all controversy on the topic by the promulgation of 
a Median law, to the effect -that the Aristotelian and 
Baconian roads are, and of right ought to be, the sole pos- 
sible avenues to knowledge : ‘ Baconian,’ you must know, 
my dear ftiend,” adds the letter-writer at this point, “ was 
an adjective invented as equivalent to Hoggian, and at the 
same time more dignified and euphomous 

“Now I do assure you most positively,” proceeds the 
epistle, “that I represent these matters fairly, and you 
can easily understand how restrictions so absurd on their 
very face must have operated in those days to retard the 
progress of true Science, which makes its most important 
advances — as all History will show — by seemingly mtuitive 
leaps. These ancient ideas confined investigation to crawl- 
ing; and I need not suggest to you that crawlmg, 
among vaneties of locomotion, is a very capital thing of 
its kind , but because the tortoise is sure of foot, for this 
reason must we clip the wings of the eagles ? For many 
centuries, so great was the infatuation about Hogg especially, 
that a virtual stop was put to all thinkmg, properlyN so 
called No man dared utter a truth for which he felt him- 
self indebted to his soul alone. It mattered* not whether 
the truth was even demonstrably such ; for the dogmatis- 
mg philosophers of that epoch regarded only the road by 
which it professed to have been attained The end, with 
them, was a point of no moment whatever : ‘ the means > ’ 
they vociferated — ‘ let us look at the means ! ’ — and if on 
scrutiny of the means, it was found to come neither under 
the category Hogg, nor under the category Aries (which 
means ram), why, then, the savans went no further, but 
calling the thinker a fool and branding him a ‘ theorist,’ 
would never, thenceforward, have anything to do either with 
him or with his truths. 

“ Now, my dear fnend,” continues the letter-writer, “ it 
cannot be maintained that by the crawlmg system exclu- 
"Sively adopted, men would arrive at the maximum amount 
of truth, even in any long series of ages , for the repression 
of imagination was an evil not to be counterbalanced even 
by absolute certainty in the snail processes. But their cer- 
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tainty was very far from absolute The error of our pro 
genitors was quite analogous with that of the wise-acre win 
fancies he must necessarily see an object the more distmctl] 
the more closely he holds it to his eyes. They blindec 
themselves, too, with the impalpable titillating Scotch snuf 
of detail ; and thus the boasted facts of the Hogg-ites wer( 
by no means always facts — a point of little importance bui 
for the assumption that they always were. The vital taint 
however, in Baconianism — ^its most lamentable fount o 
^ error — ^lay in its tendency to throw power and considera 
tion into the hands of merely perceptive men, of those 
inter-Tritonic minnows, the microscopical savans, the diggers 
and pedlers of minute jack^ for the most part in physica 
science — facts, all of which they retailed at the same pnce 
upon the highway , their value depending, it was 
supposed, simply upon the faud of their fact, without refer 
ence to their applicability or inapplicabihty in the develop 
ment of those ultimate and only legitimate facts called 
Law 

‘‘ Than the persons,” the letter goes on to say, than 
the persons thus suddenly elevated by the Hogg-ian philo- 
sophy into a station for which they were unfitted, thus 
transferred from the sculleries into the parlours of Science, 
from its pantries into its pulpits j than these individuals a 
more intolerant, a more intolerable set of bigots and tyrants 
never existed on the face of the earth Their creed, their 
text, and their sermon were alike the one word ^ fact * — 
but for the most part, even of this one word, they knew 
not even the meaning On those who ventured to dist/u/rh 
their facts with the view of putting them m order and to 
use, the disciples of Hogg had no mercy whatever. All 
attempts at generalisation were met at once by the words 
^ theoretical,* ‘ theory,’ ‘ theorist ’ — all thought, to be brief, 
was very properly resented as a personal affront to them- 
selves Cultivating the natural sciences to the exclusion of 
Metaphysics, the Mathematics, and Logic, many of these 
Bacon-engendered philosophers — one-idead, one-sided, and 
lame of a leg — ^were more wretchedly helpless — more 
miserably ignorant, in view of all the comprehensible ob* 
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jects of knowledge than the venest unlettered hind who 
proves that he knows something at least, in admittmg that 
he knows absolutely nothing. 

Nor had our forefathers any better right to talk about 
certdinty, when pursuing, in bhnd confidence, the a jpriori 
path of axioms, or of the Earn, At mnumerable points 
this path was scarcely as straight as a ram’s-horn The 
simple truth is, that the, Aristotelians erected their castles 
upon a basis far less rehable than w ^ forno such things 
as axioms ever existed or can possibly exist at all. This 
they must have been very blmd mdeed not to see, or at 
least to suspect , for, even in their own day, many of their 
long- admitted “ axioms ' had been abandoned : ‘ &x mhilo 
nihil fit^ for example, and a ‘thing cannot act where it is 
not,’ and ‘ there cannot be antipodes,’ and ‘ darkness can- 
not proceed from light ’ These and numerous similar pro- 
positions formerly accepted, without hesitation, as axioms, 
or undeniable truths, were, even at the period of which I 
speak, seen to be altogether untenable : how absurd in 
these people, then, to persist m relymg upon a basis, as 
immutable, whose mutability had become so repeatedly 
manifest t 

“But, even through evidence afforded by themselves 
against themselves, it is easy to convict these a prion 
reasoners of the grossest unreason — ^it is easy to show the 
futility — ^the impalpability of their axioms in general I 
have now lymg before me ” — it will be observed that we 
still proceed with the letter — “ I have now lying before me 
a book printed about a thousand years ago Pundit assures 
me that it is decidedly the cleverest ancient work on its 
topic, which is ‘Logic,’ The author, who was much 
esteemed in his day, was one Miller, or Mill ; and we find 
it recorded of him, as a pomt of some importance, that he 
rode a mill-horse whom he called Jeremy Bentham : — ^but 
let us glance at the volume itself, 

“ Ah ' — ‘Ability or mability to conceive,’ says Mr. Mill, 
very properly, ‘ is in ?io case to be received as a criterion of 
axiomatic truth * Now that this is a palpable truism, no 
one m his senses will deny. Not to admit the proposition, 
VOL ni, H 
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is to insinuate a charge of variability in Truth itself, whose 
very title is a synonym of the Steadfast If ability to 
conceive be taken as a cntenon of Truth, then a truth to 
Dcmd Hume would very seldom be a truth to Joe ; and 
nmety-nme hundredths of what is undemable m Heaven, 
would be demonstrable falsity upon Earth The proposition 
of Mr. Mill then, is sustained. I will not grant it to be an 
axiom ^ and this merely because I am showing that no 
axioms exist \ but with a distmction which could not have 
been cavilled at even by Mr Mill himself, I am ready to 
gi*ant that, ^/ an axiom there he, then the proposition of 
which we speak has the fullest right to be considered an 
axiom — that no more absolute axiom is — and consequently, 
that any subsequent proposition which shall conflict with 
this one primarily advanced, must be either a falsity m 
itself — ^that is to say, no axiom — or, if admitted axiomatic, 
must at once neutralise both itself and its predecessor. 

“ And now, by the logic of their own propounder, let 
us proceed to test any one of the axioms propounded Let 
us give Mr. Mill the fairest of play. We will bring the 
point to no ordinary issue We select for investigation 
no commonplace axiom — no axiom of what, not the less 
preposterously because only impliedly, he terms his second- 
ary class — as if a positive truth by deflnition could be 
either more or less positively a truth we will select, I say, 
no axiom of an unquestionabUity so questionable as is to be 
found in Euclid. We will not talk, for example, about 
such propositions as that two straight lines cannot enclose 
a space, or that the whole is greater than any one of its 
parts We will afford the logician every advantage We 
will come at once to a proposition which he regards as the 
acme of the unquestionable — as the quintessence of axiom- 
atic undeniability Here it is: — ‘Contradictions cannot 
loth be true — that is, cannot coexist in nature.* Here Mr 
Mill means, for instance, — and I give the most forcible 
instance conceivable, — that a tree must be either a tree or 
not a tree — that it cannot be at the same time a tree md 
not a tree all which is quite reasonable of itself, and will 
answer remarkably well as an axiom, until we bring it into 
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collation with an axiom insisted upon a few pages before ; 
in other words — ^words which I have previously employed 
— ^until we test it by the logic of its own propounder. ‘ A 
tree/ Mr. Mill asserts, * must be either a tree or not a tree/ 
Very well : and now let me ask him why. To this little 
query there is but one response — I defy any man hving to 
invent a second. The sole answer is this : — ‘ Because we 
find it impossihU to conceive that a tree can be anything else 
than a tree or not a tree * This, I repeat, is Mr. Miirs 
sole answer — ^he "will not jpietend to suggest another; and 
yet by his own showing, his answer is clearly no answer at 
all — ^for has he not already required us to admit, as an 
cmomy that ability or inability to conceive, is in no case to 
be taken as a criterion of axiomatic truth? Thus all — 
absolutely all his argumentation is at sea without a rudder 
Let it not be urged that an exception from the general rule 
is to be made m cases where the ‘ impossibility to conceive ^ 
is so peculiarly great as when we are called upon to conceive 
a tree loth a tree and not a tree Let no attempt, I say, be 
made at urging this sotticism , for, in the first place, there 
are no degrees of ‘ impossibility,’ and thus no one impossible 
conception can be more peculiarly impossible than another 
impossible conception • in the second place, Mr. Mill himself 
— no doubt after thorough dehberation — has most dis- 
tinctly and most rationally excluded all opportunity for ex- 
ception by the emphasis of his proposition, that in no case 
IS ability or inability to conceive, to be taken as a criterion 
of axiomatic truth : in the third place, even were excep- 
tions admissible at all, it remains to be shown how any ex- 
ception is admissible here That a tree can be both a tree 
and not a tree is an idea which the angels, or the devils, may 
entertain, and which no doubt many an earthly Bedlamite 
or Transcendentalist does 

“ ITow I do not quarrel with these ancients,’* continues 
the letter-wnter, ^^so much on account of the tf'ansparent 
frivolity of their logic — which, to be plain, was baseless, 
worthless, and fantastic altogether — as on account of their 
pompous and infatuate proscription of all other roads to 
Truth than the two narrow and crooked paths — the one of 
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creeping and the other of crawling — to which, m their igno- 
rant perversity, they have dared to confine the Soul — ^the Soul 
which loves nothing so well as to soar in those regions of 
illimitable intuition which are utterly mcognisant of ^path* 
By-the-bye, my dear friend, is it not an evidence of 
the mental slavery entailed upon those bigoted people by 
their Hogs and Earns, that in spite of the eternal prating of 
their savans about roads to Truth, none of them fell, even 
by accident, into what we now so distinctly perceive to be 
the broadest, the straightest, and most available of all mere 
roads — ^the great thoroughfare — the majestic highway of 
the Consistent ? Is it not wonderful that they should have 
failed to deduce frona the works of God the vitally momen- 
tous consideration that a perfect consistency can he nothing hut 
an absolute truth ^ How plain — how rapid our progress 
since the late announcement of this proposition ! By its 
means investigation has been taken out of the hands of 
the ground-moles and given as a duty rather than as a task 
to the true — to the only true thinkers — to the generally 
educated men of ardent imagination. These latter — our 
Keplers — our Laplaces — ‘ speculate ’ — ‘ theorise ^ — these are 
the terms — can you not fancy the shout of scorn with which 
'they would be received by our progemtors, were it possible 
for them to be looking over my shoulders as I write % The 
Keplers, I repeat, speculate — theorise — and their theories 
are merely corrected — reduced — sifted — cleared, little by 
little, of their chaff of inconsistency — until at length there 
stands apparent an unencumbered Consistency — a consistency 
which the most stohd admit — ^because it is a consistency — 
to be an absolute and unquestionable Tmth 

I have often thought, my friend, that it must have 
puzzled these dogmaticians of a thousand years ago, to deter- 
mine, even by which of their two boasted roads it is that the 
cryptographist attains the solution of the more complicated 
cyphers — or by which of them Champolhon guided man- 
kind to those important and innumerable truths which, for 
so many centuries, have lain entombed amid the phonetical 
hieroglyphics of Egypt. In especial, would it not have 
given these bigots some trouble to determine by which of 
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their two roads was reached the most momentous and sub- 
lime of all their truths — the truth — ^the fact of gicmtcutton? 
Newton deduced it from the laws of Kepler. Kepler ad- 
mitted that these laws he gueBsed — ^these laws whose investi 
gation disclosed to the greatest of British astronomers that 
principle, the basis of all (existing) physical principle, in 
going behind which we enter at once the nebulous kingdom 
of Metaphysics Yes » — ^these vital laws Kepler guessed — 
that IS to say, he imagined them. Had he been asked to 
point out either the ^^ductive or ^?^ductlve route by which 
he attained them, his reply might have been — 'I know 
nothing about routes — ^but I do know the machmery of the 
Universe. Here it is. I grasped it with my soul — I reached 
it through mere dint of intuition * Alas, poor ignorant old 
man ’ Could not any metaphysician have told him that 
what he called ‘ intuilion * was but the conviction resulting 
from iMuctions or twductions of which the processes were 
80 shadowy as to have escaped his consciousness, eluded his 
reason, or bidden defiance to his capacity of expression! 
How great a pity it is that some ‘ moral philosopher ’ had 
not e^ightened him about all this ! How it would have 
comforted him on his death-bed to know that instead of 
having gone intuitively and thus unbecomingly, he had in 
fact, proceeded decorously and legitimately — that is to say 
Hogg-ishly, or at least Ram-ishly — ^into the vast halls where 
lay gleaming, untended, and hitherto untouched by mortal 
hand — unseen by mortal eye — the imperishable and price- 
less secrets of the Universe i 

“Yes, Kepler was essentially a theorist; but this title, 
now of so much sanctity, was in those ancient days a 
designation of supreme contempt It is only now that men 
begin to appreciate that divine old man — ^to sympathise 
with the prophetical and poetical rhapsody of his ever 
memorable words. For my part,” continues the unknovna 
correspondent, “I glow with a sacred fire when I even 
think of them, and feel that I shall never grow weary of 
their repetition * — ^In concluding this letter, let me have the 
leal pleasure of transcribing them once again ; — ^ I care mi 
whetlm my work he read now or by posterity. I can afford io 
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wait a century for readers when God himself has waited su thovr 
sand years for m observer, I triumph. I have stolen the golden 
secret of the Egypham, I will mdulge my sacred fu/ry! ** 

Here end my quotations from this very unaccountable 
and, perhaps, somewhat impertinent epistle ; and perhaps it 
would be folly to comment, in any respect, upon the chimeri- 
cal, not to say revolutionary, fancies of the writer — ^whoever 
he is — fancies so radically at war with the well-considered 
and well-settled opinions of this age Let us proceed, then, 
to our legitimate thesis, The Universe. 

This thesis admits a choice between two modes of dis- 
cussion — We may ascend or descend. Beginning at our 
own point of view, at the Earth on which we stand, we may 
pass to the other planets of our system, thence to the Sun, 
thence to our system considered collectively, and thence, 
through other systems, mdefinitely outwards ; or, commenc- 
ing on high at some point as de&ite as we can make it or 
conceive it, we may come down to the habitation of Man. 
Usually, that is to say, in ordinary essays on Astronomy, 
the first of these two modes is, with certam reservation, 
adopted . this for the obvious reason that astronomical /acfe, 
merely, and principles, being the object, that object is best 
fulfilled in stepping from the known because proximate, 
gradually onward to the point where all certitude becomes 
lost in the remote For my present purpose, however, that 
of enabling the mind to take in, as if from afar and at one 
glance, a distant conception of the individual Universe — it 
is clear that a descent to small ^om great — ^to the outskirts 
from the centre (if we could estabhsh a centre) — to the end 
from the beginning (if we could fancy a beginning) would 
be the preferable course, but for the difficulty, if not unpos- 
sibihty, of presenting, m this course, to the unastronomical, 
a picture at all comprehensible m regard to such considera- 
tions as are involved m qmnJtity — that is to say, in number, 
magnitude, and distance 

Now, distmctness — intelligibihty, at all points, is a 
primary feature in my general design. On important 
topics it IS better to be a good deal prolix than even a very 
little obscure. But abstruseness is a quahty appertaining 
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to no subject pe) ae All are alike, in facility of compre- 
hension, to him who approaches them by properly graduated 
siieps. It IS merely because a stepping-stone, here and there, 
IS heedlessly left unsupplied in our road to Differential 
Calculus, that tins latter is not altogether as simple a thing 
as a sonnet by Mr. Solomon Seesaw 

By way of admitting, then, no chance for misapprehension, 
I think it advisable to proceed as if even the more obvious 
facts of Astronomy were unknown to the reader In com- 
bining the two modes of discussion to which I have referred, 
I propose to avail myself of the advantages pecuhar to each 
— and very especially of the iteration in detail which will be 
unavoidable as a consequence of the plan. Commencing 
with a descent, I shall reserve for the return upwards those 
indispensable considerations of quantity to which allusion 
has already been made. 

Let us begm, then, at once, with that merest of words, 
“Infinity” This, hke “God,” “spirit,” and some other 
expressions of which the equivalents exist in all languages, 
is by no means the expression of an idea, but of an effort 
at one It stands for the possible attempt at an impossible 
conception. Man needed a term by which to point out the 
direction of this effort — the cloud behmd which lay, for ever 
invisible, the object of this attempt A word, m fine, was 
demanded, by means of which one human being might put 
himself in relation at once with another human being and 
with a certain tendency of the human intellect. Out of 
this demand arose the word “Infinity,” which is thus the 
representative but of the thought of a thought 

As regards that infinity now considered — the infini ty of 
space — we often hear it said that “ its idea is admitted by 
the mmd — is acquiesced in — ^is entertamed — on account of 
the greater difficulty which attends the conception of a 
limit.” But this is merely one of those phrases by which 
even profound thmkers, time out of mind, have occasionally 
taken pleasure in deceiving themselves The quibble lies 
concealed in the word “ difficulty.” “ The mind,” we are 
told, “ entertains the idea of limitless^ through the greater 
difficulty which it finds in entertaining that of’ limvted^ 
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space/^ Now, were the proposition but fairly its 
absurdity 'would become transparent at once Clearly, 
there is no mere diffimll/y m the case. The assertion 
intended, if presented according to its intention, and with- 
out sophistry, would run tiius: — “The mind admits the 
idea of limitless, through the greater impossibility of enter- 
taining that of limited, space.” 

It must be immediately seen that this is not a question 
of two statements between whose respective credibilities — 
or of two arguments between whose respective validities — 
tie reason is called upon to decide — it is a matter of two 
conceptions, directly conflicting, and each avowedly impos- 
sible, one of which the intellect is supposed to be capable of 
entertaimng, on account of the greater impossibilUy of en- 
tertaimng the other The choice is not made between two 
difficulties , it IS merely fancied to be made between two 
impossibilities. Now of the former, there are degrees, but 
of the latter, none — just as our impertinent letter-wnter 
has already suggested. A task rmy be more or less diffi- 
cult ; but it is either possible or not possible — there are 
no gradations. It might be more difficult to overthrow the 
Andes than an ant-hill ; but it can be no more impossible 
to annihilate the matter of the one than the matter of the 
other A man may jump ten feet with less difficulty than 
he can jump twenty, but the impossibility of his leaping to 
the moon is not a whit less than that of his leaping to the 
dog-star. 

Since aU this is undeniable ; since the choice of the 
mind is to be made between impossibilities of conception , 
since one impossibility cannot be greater than another; 
and smce thus, one cannot be preferred to another ; the 
philosophers who not only maintain, on the grounds men- 
tioned, man's idea of mfinity, but on account of such sup- 
posititious idea, infinity itself — are plainly engaged in demon- 
strating one impossible thing to be possible by showing 
how It is that some one other thmg — is impossible too 
This, it will be said is nonsense, and perhaps it is , indeed 
I think it very capital nonsense, but forego all claim to it 
as nonsense of mine. 
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The readiest mode, however, of displaying the fallacy 
of the philosophical argument on this question is by simply 
advertmg to a fact respecting it which has been hitherto 
quite overlooked — the fact that the^ argument alluded to 
both proves and disproves its own proposition “The 
mind is impelled,” say the theologians and others, “to 
admit a First Cause, by the superior difficulty it experiences 
in conceiving cause beyond cause without end ” The 
quibble, as before, hes in the word “difficulty,” but ke7e 
what is it employed to sustain ? A First Cause And 
what IS a First Cause ? An ultimate termination of causes. 
And what is an ultimate termmation of causes ? Fimty — 
the Finite. Thus the one quibble in two processes, by 
God knows how many philosophers, is made to support 
now Finity and now Infinity ; could it not be brought to 
support something besides ^ As for the quibbles,- they^ at 
least, are msupportable But, to dismiss them ; what they 
prove in the one case is the identical nothing which they 
demonstrate in the other 

Of course, no one will suppose that I here contend for 
the absolute impossibility of that which we attempt to con- 
vey m the word “Infinity ” My purpose is but to show the 
foUy of endeavouring to prove Infinity itself, or even our 
conception of it, by any such blundenng ratiocination as 
that which is ordinarily employed 

, Nevertheless, as an individual, I may be permitted to 
say that I cannot conceive Infinity, and am convinced that 
no human being can. A mind not thoroughly self-con- 
scious, not accustomed to the introspective analysis of its 
own operations, will, it is true, often deceive itself by sup- 
posing that it has entertained the conception of which we 
spealc. In the effort to entertain it, we proceed step beyond 
step, we fancy point still beyond point ; and so long as we 
continue the effort, it may be said in fact, that we are tend- 
ing to the formation of the idea designed , while the 
strength of the impression that we actually form or have 
formed, is in the ratio of the period during which we 
keep up the mental endeavour But it is in the act of dis- 
continuing the endeavour — of fulfilling (as we think) the 
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idea — of putting the finishing stroke (as we suppose) to 
the conception — that we overthrow at once the whole fabric 
of our fancy by resting upon some one ultimate, and there- 
fore, defimte point. This fact, however, we fail to perceive, 
on account of the absolute coincidence m time, between the 
settling down upon the ultimate point and the act of cessa- 
tion in thinking In attempting, on the other hand, to 
frame the idea of a limited space, we merely converse the 
processes which involve the impossibility. 

We believe in a God We may or may not belme in 
finite or in infinite space ; but our belief in such cases is 
more properly designated as faith, and is a matter quite 
distinct from that belief proper — from that intellectual be- 
lief — which presupposes the mental conception 

The fact is, that, upon the enunciation of any one of 
that class of terms to which “ Infinity ” belongs — the class 
representing thoughts of thought — ^he who has a right to say 
that he thmks at all, feels himself called upon not to enter- 
tain a conception, but simply to direct his mental vision 
toward some given pointful the intellectual firmament, 
where lies a nebula never to be resolved To solve it, in- 
deed, he makes no efibrt , for with a rapid instinct he com- 
prehends not only the impossibility, but as regards all 
human purposes, the messentiahty of its solution. He per- 
ceives that the Deity has not designed it to be solved He 
sees at once that it lies out of the brain of man, and even 
hm, if not exactly why, it lies out of it There are people, 
I am aware, who, busying themselves in attempts at the 
unattainable, acquire very easily by dmt of the jargon 
they emit, among those thmkers-that-they-think with whom 
darkness and depth are synonymous, a kmd of cuttle-fish 
reputation for profundity; but the finest quality of Thought 
IS its self-cognisance , and with some little equivocation, it 
may be said that no fog of the mind can well be greater 
than that which, extending to the very boundaries of the 
mental domain, shuts out even these boundaries themselves 
from comprehension 

It will now be understood that m using the phrase 
“ Infinity of Space,” I make no call upon the reader to em 
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fcertain the impossible conception of an absohiU infinity I 
refer simply to the “ utmost conceivable expanse ” of space — 
a shadowy and fluctuating domain, now shrinking, now 
swelling, in accordance with the vacillating energies of the 
imagination. 

Hitherto, the Universe of stars has always been con- 
sidered as coincident with the Umverse proper, as I have 
defined it m the commencement of this Discourse. It has 
been always either directly or indirectly assumed — at least 
since the dawn of intelligible Astronomy — that, wei*e it 
possible for us to attain any given point in space, we 
should still find on all sides of us, an interminable succes- 
sion of stars. This was the untenable idea of Pascal when 
making perhaps the most successful attempt ever made at 
penphrasing the conception for which we struggle in the 
word “ Universe.” “It is a sphere,” he says, “ of which 
the centre is everywhere, the circumference nowhere ” But 
although this intended definition is, in fact, no definition of 
the Universe of stars, we may accept it, with some mental 
reservation, as a defimtion (ngorous enough for all practical 
purposes) of the Universe proper — that is to say, of the 
Umverse of space This latter, then, let us regard as “ a 
sphere of which the centre w everywhere, the cvrcumference 
nowhere” In fact, while we find it impossible to fancy an 
end to space, we have no difficulty m picturing to ourselves 
any one of an infinity of beginnings 

As our starting point, then, let us adopt the Godhead. 
Of this Godhead, in itself, he alone is not imbecile — he 
alone is not impious who propounds — nothing. Nous ne 
conmissons iien,” says the Baron de Bielfeld — Nous ne 
connaissons rien de la nature ou de X essence de Dieu • — pour 
savoir ce gu'd est, %l faut Ure D%eu mMne ” — “ We know abso- 
lutely nothing of the nature or essence of God — m order to 
comprehend what he is, we should have to be God ourselves.” 

“ We should have to be God owrselves t — With a phrase 
so startling as this yet rmging in my ears, I nevertheless 
venture to demand if this our present ignorance of the 
Deity is an ignorance to which the soul is eveilastingly con- 
demned. 
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By Evm, however — now, at least, the Incomprehensible 
— ^by Him — ^assuming him as Sjpint — ^that is to say, as not 
Master — a distinction which for all intelligible purposes 
will stand well instead of a .definition— by Him, then exist- 
ing as Spirit, let us content ourselves to-mght with suppos- 
ing to have been created^ or made out of Sfothing by dint 
of his Volition — at some pomt of Space which we will take 
as a centre — at some period into which we do not pretend to 
inquire, but at all events immensely remote — ^by Him, then 
again, let us suppose to have been created — What ? This 
is a vitally momentous epoch in our considerations What 
is it that we are justified — ^that alone we are justified in 
supposing to have been primarily and solely created ? 

We have attamed a point where only Irduiiwn can aid 
us — ^but now let me recur to the idea which I have already 
suggested as that alone which we can properly entertain of 
intuition. It is but the cormction andng from those vnduo- 
turns or deductums of which the processes are so shadowy as to 
escape owr consciousness^ elude our reason^ or defy our capacity of 
upressum. With this understanding, I now assert — that 
an mtuition altogether irresistible, although inexpressible, 
forces me to the conclusion that what God originally 
created — ^that that Matter which, by dint of his Volition, 
he first made from his spirit, or from Nihility, could have 
been nothing but Matter in its utmost conceivable state of 
— ^what % — of SimplMy ? 

This will be found the sole absolute assumption of my 
Discourse. I use the word “ assumption in its ordinary 
sense , yet I maintain that even this my primary proposi- 
tion IS very very far indeed from being really a mere 
assumption. Nothing was ever more certamly — no human 
conclusion was ever, m fact, more regularly — more rigor- 
ously induced — ^but, alas* the processes he out of the 
human analysis — at all events are beyond the utterance of 
the human tongue 

Let us now endeavour to conceive what Matter must 
be when, or if, in its absolute extreme of SmplicUy. Here 
the Reason flies at once to Imparticularity — -to a particle 
'•—to one particle — a particle of one kind — of one character 
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— of one nature — of one size — of one form — a particle 
therefore^ “ w^Jiont form and void ” — a particle positively a 
particle at all pomts — a particle absolutely unique, indi- 
vidual, undivided, and not mdivisible only because He who 
created it, by dint of his Will, can by an mfimtely less 
energetic exercise of the same Will, as a matter of course, 
divide it 

OnenesSj then, is all that I predicate of the originally 
created Matter , but I propose to show that this Oneness is 
a ^principle abwfidantly sufficient to account for the constituUon, 
the existing ^phenomenaf and the jplamly inentalle annihilation 
of at least the material Universe, 

The willing into being the primordial particle, has com- 
pleted the act or more properly the conceffiion of Crea- 
tion We now proceed to the ultimate purpose for which 
we are to suppose the Particle created — that is to say, the 
ultimate purpose so far as our considerations yet enable us 
to see it — the constitution of the Universe from it, the 
Particle. 

This constitution has been effected by forcing the origin- 
ally and therefore normally One into the abnormal condi- 
tion of Many. An action of this character implies reaction 
A diffusion from Unity under the conditions, involves a 
tendency to return into Unity — a tendency ineradicable 
until satisfied But on these points I will speak more 
fully hereafter. 

The assumption of absolute Unity m the primordial 
Particle includes that of infinite divisibility. Let us con- 
ceive the Particle then to be only not tot^ly exhausted by 
diffusion into Space. Prom the one particle as a centre, 
let us suppose to be irradiated spherically — ^in all directions 
— to immeasurable but still definite distances m the previ- 
ously vacant space — a certain inexpressibly great yet 
limited number of unimaginably yet not infinitely minute 
atoms 

Now, of these atoms thus diffused, or upon diffusion, 
what conditions are we permitted — ^nofe to assume but to 
infer, from consideration as well of their source as of the 
character of the design apparent in their diffusion ? Unity 
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being their source, and difference from Unity the character 
of the design manifested in their diffusion, we are warran- 
ted in supposing this character to be at least generally pre- 
served throughout the design, and to form a portion of the 
design itself — ^that is to say, we shall be warranted in con- 
ceiving continual differences at all pomts from the umquity 
and simplicity of the origin But for these reasons shall we 
be justified in imagining the atoms heterogeneous, dissimilar, 
unequal, and inequidistant ] More explicitly, are we to con- 
sider no two atoms as, at their diffusion, of the same nature, 
or of the same form, or of the same suse ? — and after ful- 
filment of their diffusion into Space, is absolute mequidis- 
tance, each from each, to be understood of all of them 1 
In such arrangement, under such conditions, we most easily 
and immediately comprehend the subsequent most feasible 
carrying out to completion of any such design as that which 
I have suggested — ^the design of variety out of unity — 
diversity out of sameness — ^heterogeneity out of homogeneity 
— complexity out of simplicity — in a word, the utmost 
possible multiplicity of oelcdion out of the emphatically 
irrelative One, Undoubtedly, therefore, we should be 
warranted m assuming all that has been mentioned but for 
the reflection, first, that supererogation is not presumable, 
of any Divine Act ; and, secondly, that the object supposed 
in view appears as feasible when some of the conditions in 
question are dispensed with in the beginnmg as when all 
are understood immediately to exist I mean to say that 
some are involved in the rest, or so instantaneous a conse- 
quence of them as to make the distmction inappreciable. 
Difference of size, for example, wiU at once be brought about 
through the tendency of one atom to a second, in preference 
to a third, on account of particular inequidistance ; which 
is to be comprehended as particular ineqwidistances between 
centres of quantity in neigJibownng atoms of different form — a 
matter not at aU interfermg with the generally equable dis- 
tribution of the atoms. Difference of Und, too, is easily 
conceived to be merely a result of differences in size and 
form, taken more or less conjointly; — in fact, since the 
Umty of the Particle Proper implies absolute homogeneity, 
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we cannot imagine the atoms^ at their diffusian, differing in 
kind without imagining at the same time a special exercise 
of the Divme Will at the emission of each atom, for the 
purpose of effecting in each a change of its essential nature 
— so fantastic an idea is the less to be mdulged as the 
object proposed is seen to be thoroughly attainable without 
such minute and elaborate interposition. We perceive, 
therefore, upon the whole, that it would be supererogatory, 
and consequently unphilosophical, to predicate of the atoms, 
in view of their purposes, anything more than diffeience of 
form at their dispersion, with particular inequidistance after 
it — all other differences ansing at once out of these m the 
very first processes of mass-constitution : — ^We thus establish 
the Universe on a purely geometrical basis Of course, it is 
by no means necessary to assume absolute difference even of 
form among all the atoms irradiated — anymore than absolute 
particular inequidistance of each from each We are re- 
quired to conceive merely that no neighbouring atoms are of 
similar form — no atoms which can ever approximate, until 
their inevitable reumtion at the end. 

Although the immediate and perpetual tendency of the 
disunited atoms to return mto their normal Unity, is implied, 
as I have said, in their abnormal diffusion, still it is clear 
that this tendency ivill be without consequence — a ten- 
dency and no more — ^until the diffusive energy, in ceasing 
to be exerted, shall leave it^ the tendency, free to seek its 
satisfaction. The Divme Act, however, bemg consi- 
dered as determinate, and discontinued on fulfilment of 
the diflEiision, we understand, at once, a reaction — ^in other 
words, a satisfiable tendency of the disunited atoms to re- 
turn into One 

But the diffusive energy being withdrawn, and the re- 
action having commenced in furtherance of the ultimate 
design — that of the utmost possible Eelation — ^this design is 
now in danger of being frustsrated, in detail, by reason of 
that very tendency to return which is to effect its accomphsh- 
ment in general Multiplicity is the object; but there is 
nothing to prevent proximate atoms from lapsing at once, 

. through the now satisfiable tendency — before the fulfilment 
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of any ends proposed m inultiplicity“into absolute oneness 
among themselves ; there is nothing to impede the aggre- 
gation of various vMgu6 masses, at various pomts of space 
— in other words, nothing to interfere with the accumulation 
of vanous masses, each absolutely One. 

For the effectual and thorough completion of the genera] 
design, we thus see the necessity for a repulsion of limited 
capacity — a separative something which, on withdrawal of the 
diffusive Volition, shall at the same time allow the approach 
and forbid the junction, of the atoms ; suffering them in 
finitely to approximate^ while denying them positive con 
tact ; m a word, havmg the power — up to a certain epoch — 
of preventmg their coalition, but no ability to interfere witt 
their coalescence any respect or degree The repulsion 
already considered as so peculiarly hmited in other regards 
must be understood, let me repeat, as havmg power to pre 
vent absolute coalition, only up to a certain epoch Unless 
we are to conceive -that the appetite for Unity among th( 
atoms IS doomed to be satisfied never , — unless we are t( 
conceive that what had a begiiming is to have no end — i 
conception which cannot i eally be entertained, however mud 
we may talk or dream of entertaining it — ^we are forced t( 
conclude that the repulsive mfluence imagined, will, finally — 
under jiressure of the Uni-tendency collectively apphed, bui 
never and in no degree until, on fulfilment of the Divm( 
purposes, such collective apphcation shall be naturally madt 
— yield to a force which, at that ultimate epoch, shall be 
the superior force precisely to the extent required, and thus 
pennit the universal subsidence into the inevitable, because 
original and therefore normal, 'One The conditions here 
to be reconciled are difficult indeed , we cannot even com 
prehend the possibility of their conciliation ; nevertheless 
the apparent impossibihty is brilliantly suggestive 

That the repulsive somethmg actually exists, we see 
Man neither employs, nor knows, a force sufficient to bnn^ 
two atoms into contact This is but the well-establishec 
proposition of the impenetrability of matter. All Experi 
ment proves — all Philosophy admits it The design of th^ 
repulsion — the necessity for its existence — I have en 
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deavoured to show , but from all attempt at investigating 
its nature have religiously abstained , this on account of an 
intuitive conviction that the prmciple at issue is strictly 
spiritual — ^lies in a recess impervious to our present under- 
standing — ^lies mvolved m a consideration of what now — 
in our human state — is not to be considered — ^in a considera- 
tion of S;pint in itself Tfeel, in a word, that here the God 
has interposed, and here only, because here and here only 
the knot demanded the mterposition of the God 

In fact, while the tendency of the diffused atoms to 
return into Unity, will be recogmsed at once as the 
pnnciple of the Ne'^oman Gravity, what I have spoken of 
as a repulsive influence prescribing limits to the (immediate) 
satisfaction of the tendency, will be understood as that which 
we have been in the practice of designating now as heat, now 
as magnetism, now as electricity , displaying our ignorance of 
its awful character in the vacillation of the phraseology 
with which we endeavour to circumscribe it 

Calling it, merely for the moment, electricity, we know 
that all experimental analysis of electricity has given, as an 
ultimate result, the prmciple, or seeming principle, hetero- 
geneity Only where things differ, is electricity apparent , 
and it is presumable that they never differ where it is not 
developed at least, if not apparent. Now, this result is m 
the fullest keeping with that which I have reached un- 
empirically. The design of the repulsive influence I have 
mamtained to be that of preventmg immediate Umty 
among the diffused atoms ; and these atoms are represented 
as different each from each. Difference is them character — 
their essentiality — -just as no-difference was the essentiality 
of them course, "^^en we say, then, that an attempt to 
bring any two of these atoms together would induce an 
effort, on the part of the repulsive influence, to prevent the 
contact, we may as well use the strictly convertible sentence 
" that an attempt to brmg together any two differences will 
result in a development of electricity All existing bodies 
of course are composed of these atoms in proximate contact, 
and are therefore to be considered as mere assemblages of 
more or fewer differences , and the resistance made by the 
VOL. m. T 
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repulsive spirit, on bringing together any two such assem 
blages, woiid be m the ratio of the two sums of the differ- 
ences in each — an expression which, when reduced, is 
equivalent to this . — The amount of dedricity developed on 
the approximation of two bodies is proportional to the diffei^ence 
between the i especkve sums of the atoms of which the bodies are 
composed That no two bodies are absolutely alike, is a 
sunple corollary from all that has been here said Elec- 
tricity, therefore, existing always, is de/oeloped whenever any 
bodies, but manifested only when bodies of appreciable diffei’ 
encCf are brought into approximation 

To electricity — so, for the present, continumg to call it — 
we may not be wrong in referring the vanous physical 
appearances of light, heat, and magnetism ; but far less shall 
we be liable to err in attributing to this strictly spiritual 
principle the more important phenomena of vitality, con- 
sciousness, and Thought On this topic, however, I need 
pause here merely to suggest that these phenomena, whether 
observed generally or in detail, seem to proceed at least in 
the ratio of the heterogeneous 

Discardmg now the two equivocal terms “ gravitation '' 
and electricity,” let us adopt the more definite expressions, 
attraction ” and “ repulsion ” The former is the body , the 
latter the soul the one is the material, the other the 
spiritual, principle of the Universe No other principles exist. 
All phenomena are referable to one or to the other, or to 
both combined So rigorously is this the case — so thoroughly 
demonstrable is it that attraction and repulsion are the 
sole properties through which we perceive the Universe — 
in other words, by which Matter is manifested to Mmd — 
that, for all merely argumentative purposes, we are fully 
justified in assuming that matter exists only as attraction and 
repulsion — ^that attraction and repulsion are matter — there 
being no conceivable case in which we may not employ the 
term “ matter ” and the terms “ attraction ” and “ repulsion,” 
taken together, as equivalent, and therefore convertible, 
expressions in Logic 

I said just now that what 1 have described as the 
tendency of the diffused atoms to return into their onginal 
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anity vould be understood as the principle of the New 
tonian law of gravity ; and, in fact, there can be but little 
difficulty in such an understanding if we look at the 
Newtonian gravity in a merely general view, as a force 
impelling matter to seek matter ; that is to say, when we 
pay no attention to the known mod/us ojpeimdi of the New- 
tonian force The general coincidence satisfies us , but, 
upon lookmg closely, we see in detail much that appears 
mcoincident, and much m regard to which no comcidence, 
at least, is estabhshed For example the Newtonian 
gravity, when we think of it in certain moods, does not 
3 eem to be a tendency to oneness at all, but rather a ten- 
dency of all bodies in all directions— ^a phrase apparently 
expressive of a tendency to diffusion Here, then, is an 
incoincidence Again ; when we reflect on the mathemati- 
cal law governing the Newtonian tendency, we see clearly 
that no comcidence has been made good m respect of the 
modus o^emndi, at least between gravitation as l^own to 
exist and that seemingly simple and direct tendency which 
[ have assumed. 

In fact, I have attained a pomt at which it will be 
advisable to strengthen my position by reversing my pro- 
cesses. So far, we have gone on a p7io7% from an abstract 
consideration of Simplicity^ as that quality most likely to 
have characterised the original action of God. Let us now 
see whether the estabhshed facts of the Newtonian Gravita- 
tion may not afford us, a posts'! ton, some legitimate mduc- 
tions. 

What does the Newtonian law declare *2 That all 
bodies attract each other with forces proportional to the 
squares of their distances. Purposely, I have given, m the 
first place, the vulgar version of the law; and I confess 
that in this, as in most other vulgar versions of great truths, 
we find little of a suggestive character Let us now adopt 
a more philosophical phraseology • — Every atom, of every 
body, attracts every other atom, both of its own a/nd of every otlm 
body, with a force which vai les inversely OjS the squares of the 
distances between the attradmg and attracted atom. Here, 
indeed, a flood of suggestion bursts upon the mind. 
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But let us see distinctly what it was that Newton 
— according to the grossly irrational definitions of poof 
prescribed % the metaphysical schools. He was forced to 
content himself with showing how thoroughly the motions 
of an imaginary Universe, composed of attracting and 
attracted atoms obedient to the law he announced, coincide 
with those of the actually existing Universe so far as it 
comes under our observation This was the amount of his 
deTThonstratwn — that is to say, this was the amount of it 
according to the conventiomd cant of the “ philosophies ” 
His successes added proof multiplied by proof — such proof 
as a sound intellect admits — ^but the deimonshatym of the law 
itself, persist the metaphysicians, had not been strengthened 
in any degree “ Oculai ^ physical proof,” however, of attrac- 
tion here upon Earth, in accordance with the Newtonian 
theory, was at length, much to the satisfaction of some 
intellectual grovellers, afforded. This proof arose collater- 
ally and incidentally (as nearly aU important truths have 
arisen) out of an attempt to ascertain tihe mean density of 
the Earth. In the famous Maskelyne, Cavendish, and 
Bailly experiments for this purpose, the attraction of the 
mass of a mountain was seen, felt, measured, and found to 
be mathematically consistent with the immortal theory of 
the British astronomer. 

But in spite of this confirmation of that which needed 
none — in spite of the so-called corroboration of the “ theory” 
by the so-called “ occular and physical proof” — ^in spite of 
the character of this corroboration — ^the ideas which even 
really philosophical men cannot help imbibing of gravity — 
and, especially the ideas of it which ordmary men get and 
contentedly maintain, are seen to have been derived, for the 
most part, from a consideration of the principle as they find 
it developed — merely in the planet upon which they stand 

Now, to what does so partial a consideration tend — to 
what species of error does it give rise \ On the Earth we 
see and feel only that gravity impels all bodies towards the 
centre of the Earth No man in the common walks of life 
could be made to see or feel anything else — could be made 
to perceive that anything, anywhere, has a perpetual gravi- 
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tating tendency in any other direction than to the centre of 
the Earth j yet (with an exception hereafter to he specified) 
it is a fact that every earthly thing (not to speak now of 
every heavenly thing) has a tendency not only to the Earth’s 
centre but in every conceivable direction besides 

Now, although the philosophic cannot be said to en 
with the vulgar in this matter, they nevertheless permit 
themselves to be influenced, without knowmg it, by the 
seniimnt of the vulgar idea “ Although the Pagan fables 
are not believed,” says Bryant, m his very erudite “Mytho- 
logy,” “ yet we forget ourselves continually and make infer- 
ences from them as from existing reahties ” I mean to 
assert that the merely sensitive peicejotion of gravity as we 
experience it on Earth, beguiles mankind into the fancy of 
concerUralisation or especiality respecting it — has been con- 
tmually biasing towards this fancy even the mightiest in- 
tellects — ^perpetually, although imperceptibly, leading them 
away from the real characteristics of the principle , thus 
preventing them, up to this date, from ever getting a glimp^ie 
of that vital truth which lies in a diametrically opposite 
direction — ^behind the principle’s essential characteristics — 
those, not of concentralisation or especiality — ^but of uni- 
versality and diffusion. This “ vital truth ” is Unify as the 
smirce of the phenomenon 

Let me now repeat the definition of gravity — Every 
aJtom of every body attracts every other atom, both of its own arid 
of every oth&r body, with a force which vanes inversely as the 
squares of the distances of the attracting and attracted atom 

Here let the reader pause mth me for a moment in 
contemplation of the miraculous — of the ineffable — of the 
altogether unimaginable complexity of relation involved in 
the fact that each atom extracts eveiy other atom — involved 
merely m this fact of the attraction, without reference to 
the law or mode in which the attraction is manifested — 
involved merdy in the fact that each atom attracts every 
other atom at all, in a wilderness of atoms so numerous 
that those which go to the composition of a cannon-ball 
exceed probably, in mere point of number, all the stars 
which go to the constitution of the Universe. 
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Had we discovered, simply, that each atom tended to 
some one favourite point — to some especially attractive 
atom — we should still have fallen upon a discovery which, 
in itself, would have sufficed to overwhelm the mind — hut 
what is it that we are actually called upon to comprehend ** 
That each atom attracts — sympathises with the most deli- 
cate movements of every other atom, and with each and 
with all at the same time, and for ever, and according to a 
determinate law of which the complexity, even considered 
by itself solely, is utterly beyond the grasp of the imagina- 
tion of man If I propose to ascertain the mfluence of one 
mote in a sunbeam upon its neighbouring mote, I cannot 
accomplish my purpose without first counting and weighing 
all the atoms in the Universe, and defining the precise posi- 
tions of all at one particular moment If I venture to dis- 
place, by even the billionth part of an inch, the microscopi- 
cal speck of dust which lies now upon the point of my 
finger, what is the character of that act upon which I have 
ventured I have done a deed which shakes the Moon in 
her path, which causes the Sun to be no longer the sun, and 
which alters for ever the destiny of the multitudinous 
myriads of stars that roll and glow in the majestic presence 
of their Creator 

These ideas — conceptions such as these — unthoughtlike 
thoughts — soul-reveries rather than conclusions or even con- 
siderations of the intellect — ideas, I repeat, such as these, 
are such as we can alone hope profitably to entertain m any 
effort at grasping the great prmciple, Ath action. 

But now, Vj%th such ideas — with such a Dmon of the 
marvellous complexity of Attraction fairly in his mmd — 
let any person competent of thought on such topics as these, 
set himself to the task of imagining a pnnci;ple for the 
phenomena observed — ^a condition from which they sprang. 

Does not so evident a brotherhood among the atoms 
point to a common parentage Does not a sympathy so 
omniprevalent, so ineradicable, and so thoroughly irrespec- 
tive, suggest a common paternity as its source ? Dues not 
one extreme impel the reason to the other *2 Does not the 
infinitude of division refer to the uttemess of individuality! 
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Does not the entireness of the complex hint at the perfection 
of the simple ? It is not that the atoms, as -we see them, are 
divided or that they are complex in their relations — ^but 
that they are inconceivably divided and unutterably com- 
plex : it IS the extremeness of the conditions to which I 
now allude, rather than to the conditions themselves In 
a word, is it not because the atoms were, at some remote 
epoch of time, even more tJim together — is it not because 
originally, and therefore nonnally, they were One — that now 
m all circumstances — at all points— m all directions — ^by 
all modes of approach — m all relations and through all con- 
ditions — they struggle l<wk to this absolutely, this irrela- 
tively, this unconditionally one ^ 

Some person may here demand — “ Why — smce it is to 
the One that the atoms struggle back — do we not find and 
define Attraction *a merely general tendency to a centre!* 
why, in especial, do not your atoms — the atoms which you 
describe as having been irradiated from a centre — proceed 
at once, rectihnearly, back to the central point of their 
origin ! *’ 

I reply that they do , as wiU'be distinctly shown , but 
that the cause of their so doing is quite irrespective of the 
centre as such They all tend rectilinearly towards a centre, 
because of the sphericity with which they have been irradi- 
ated into space Each atom, forming one of a generally 
uniform globe of atoms, finds more atoms in the direction 
of the centre, of course, than in any other, and in that 
direction, therefore, is impelled — ^but is not thus impelled 
because the centre is the jyomt of its origin. It is not to 
any ipomt that the atoms are allied. It is not any locality 
either m the concrete or in the abstract, to which I suppose 
them bound. Nothing hke location was conceived as their 
origin. Their source lies in the principle, Unity. This is 
them lost parent This they seek always — ^immediately — 
in all directions — wherever it is even partially to be found; 
thus appeasing in some measure the ineradicable tendency 
while on the way to its absolute satisfaction in the endL 
It follows fiom all this, that any principle which shall be 
adequate to account for the law or mohjis (yperandi of the 
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attractive force in general, will account for this law in par- 
ticular — that is to say, any principle which will show why 
the atoms should tend to their gemral centre of irradiation 
with forces inversely proportional to "the squares of the 
distances will he admitted as satisfactorily accounting at 
the same time for the tendency, according to the same law, 
of these atoms each to each ; — ^for the tendency to the centre 
IS merely the tendency each to each, and not any tendency to 
a centre as such. — ^Thus it will he seen, also, that the estab- 
lishment of my propositions would mvolve no necessity of 
modification in the terms of the Newtonian definition of 
Gravity, which declares that each atom attracts each other 
atom and so forth, and declares this merely , hut (always 
under the supposition that what I propose be, m the end, 
admitted) it seems clear that some error might occasionally 
be avoided in the future processes of Science were a more 
ample phraseology adopted — for instance ; — " Each atom 
tends to every other atom, etc , with a force etc. the general 
result being a tendency of al\ •tmth a similar force, to a gemral 
centre ** 

The reversal of our processes has thus brought us to an 
identical result ; but while in the one process intuition was 
the starting point, in the other it was the goal In com- 
mencing the former journey I could only say that, with an 
irresistible mtuition, I felt Simphcity to have been made the 
characteristic of the original action of God — in ending the 
letter I can only declare that with an irresistible intuition, 
I perceive Unity to have been the source of the observed 
phenomena of the Newtonian gravitation. Thus, according 
to the schools, I p'ove nothmg. So be it • — design but to 
suggest^ — and to convince through the suggestion, I am 
proudly aware that there exist many of the most profound 
and cautiously discriminative human mtellects which cannot 
Jiel;p being abundantly content with my — suggestions To 
these intellects — ^as to my own — there is no mathematical 
demonstration which covld bring the least additional true 
proof of the great Truth which I have advanced — the irvih 
of Original Unity as the source — as the princijple of the Universal 
Phenomena For my part I am not so sure that I speak and 
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gee — 1 am not so sure that my heart beats and that my 
soul hves — of the rising of to-morrow's sun — a probability 
that as yet lies in the Future — I do not pretend to be one 
thousandth part as sure — as I am of the irretrievably by- 
gone Fact that All Things and All Thoughts of Things, with 
all their ineffable Multiphcity of Relation, sprang at once 
mto bemg from the primordial and irrelative One. 

Eefemng to the Newtonian Gravity, Dr Nichol, the 
eloquent author of “The Architecture of the Heavens,” 
says — In truth we have no reason to suppose this great 
Law as now revealed to be the ultimate or simplest, and 
therefore the universal and all-comprehensive form of a 
great Ordinance The mode in which its mtensity dimi- 
nishes with the element of distance, has not the aspect of 
an, ultimate ^principle ; which always assumes the simplicity 
and self-evidence of those axioms which constitute the basis 
of Geometry.” 

Now, it is quite true that “ ultimate principles,” m the 
common understanding of the words, always assume the 
simplicity of geometrical axioms — (as for “self-evidence,” 
there is no such thmg) — ^but these principles are clearly mt 
“ultimate;” in other terms, what we are m the habit of 
calling principles are no principles, properly speaking — 
since there can be but one principle, the Volition of God 
We have no right to assume, then, from what we observe 
in rules that we choose foohshly to name “principles,” 
anything at all in respect to the characteristics of a prin- 
ciple proper. The “ultimate principles” of which Dr. 
Nichol speaks as having geometrical simphcity, may and do 
have this geometrical turn, as being part and parcel of a 
vast geometrical system, and thus a system of simphcity 
itself — which, nevertheless, the truly ultimate principle 
IS, as we hnow, the consummation of the complex — that is to 
say, of the unmtelhgible — for is it not the Spiritual Capacity 
of God ? 

I quoted Dr Nichol’s remark, however, not so much to 
question its philosophy, as by way of calling attention to 
the fact that while all men have admitted some principle as 
existing behind the law of Gravity no attempt has been 
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yet made to point out wliat this principle in particular is , 
— if we except perhaps occasional fantastic efforts at refer 
nng it to Magnetism, or Mesmerism, or Swedenborgianism, 
or Transcendentalism, or some other equally delicious ism of 
the same species, and invariably patronised by one and the 
same species of people. The great mmd of bTewton, while 
boldly grasping the Law itself, shrank from the prmciple of 
the Law, The more fluent and comprehensive at least, if 
not the more patient and profound, sagacity of Laplace had 
not the courage to attack it. But hesitation on the part of 
these two astronomers it is perhaps not so very difQ.cult to 
understand They, as well as all the first class of mathe- 
maticians, were mathematicians solely their intellect at 
least had a firmly-pronounced mathematico-physical tone 
What lay not distinctly within the domain of Physics or of 
Mathematics seemed to them either Non-Entity or Shadow. 
Nevertheless, we may well wonder that Leibnitz, who was 
a marked exception to the general rule m these respects, 
and whose mental temperament was a singular admixture 
of the mathematical with the physico-metaphysical, did not 
at once investigate and establish the point at issue Either 
Newton or Laplace, seeking a principle and discovering 
none ^physical, would have rested contentedly m the con- 
clusion that there was absolutely none; but it is almost 
impossible to fancy of Leibnitz that, having exhausted in 
his search the physical dominions, he would not have 
stepped at once, boldly and hopefully, amid his old familiar 
haunts in the kingdom of Metaphysics. Here, indeed, it is 
clear that he must have adventured in search of the trea- 
sure — that he did not find it after all was perhaps 
because his fairy guide. Imagination, was not sufficiently 
well-grown or well-educated to direct him aright. 

I observed just now that, in fact, there ,had been 
certain vague attempts at referring Gravity to some very 
imcertain isms. These attempts, however, although con- 
sidered bold, and justly so considered, looked no further 
than to the generalify — the merest generality — of the 
Newtoman Law Its modus opermdi has never, to my 
knowledge, been approached in the way of an effort at 
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explanation. It is therefore with no unwarranted fear of 
being taken for a madman at the outset, and before I can 
bring my propositions fairly to the eye of those who alone 
are competent to decide upon them, that I here declare the 
modus ojpe/randi of the Law of Gravity to be an exceedingly 
simple and perfectly exphcable thing — that is to say, when 
we make our advances towards it m just gradations and m 
the true direction — when we regard it from the" proper 
point of view 

Whether we reach the idea of absolute Unity as the 
source of All Things, from a consideration of Sunphcity 
as the most probable characteristic of the origmal action of 
God , — whether we arrive at it from an inspection of the 
universality of relation in the gravitating phenomena, — 
or whether we attam it as a result of the mutual corrobora- 
tion afforded by both processes, — still, the idea itself, if 
entertained at all, is entertained in inseparable connection 
with another idea — ^that of the condition of the Universe 
of stars as we nov) perceive it — ^that is to say, a condition of 
immeasurable diffusion through space Now a connection 
between these two ideas — ^unity and diffusion — cannot be 
established unless through the entertamment of a third idea 
— ^that of irradiuHon, Absolute Unity bemg taken as a 
centre, then the existing Universe of stars is the result of 
madiatwn from that centre 

Now, the laws of irradiation are knoim They are part 
and parcel of the spheie. They belong to the class of i^is- 
‘pidahU geomdrwail j^o^perties We say of them, “they are 
true — ^they are evident ” To demand why they are true 
would be to demand why the axioms are true upon which 
their demonstration is based. Nothing is demonstrable, 
strictly speaking; but anything he, then the properties — 
the laws in question are demonstrated. 

But these laws — ^what do they declare ? Irradiation — 
how — by what steps does it proceed outwardly from a 
centre ? 

From a luminous centre Light issues by irradiation, and 
the quantities of light received upon any given plane, sup- 
posed to be shiftmg its position so as to be now nearer the 
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centre and now farther from it, will be diirdnished in the same 
proportion as the squares of the distances of the plane from 
the luminous body are increased , and will be increased in 
the same proportion as these squares are diminished. 

The expression of the law may be thus generalised • — 
the number of light-particles (or, if the phrase be preferred, 
the number of light-impressions) received upon the shifting 
plane, \yiU be vnvmely proportional to the squares of the 
distances of the plane. Generalising yet again, we may say 
that the difiPusion — ^the scattenng — the irradiation, in a word 
— ^is directly proportional to the squares of the distances 
For example, at the distance B, from the luminous 
centre A, a certain number of particles are so diffused as to 
occupy the surface B Then at double the distance — that 



is to say, at C — they will be so much farther diffused as to 
occupy four such surfaces : — at treble the distance, or at D, 
they will be so much farther separated as to occupy nine 
such surfaces , — while, at quadruple the distance, or at E, 
they will have become so scattered as to spread themselves 
over sixteen such surfaces — and so on for ever. 

In saying, generally, that the irradiation proceeds in 
direct proportion with the squares of the distances, we use 
the term irradiation to express the degree of the diffusion as we 
proceed outwardly from the centre Conversmg the idea, 
and employing the word “ concentralisation,'' to express the 
degree of the drawmg together as we come back towards the 
centre from an outward position, we may say that concen^ 
tralisation proceeds inversely as the squares of the distances. 
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In other words, we have reached the conclusion that, on the 
hypothesis that matter was originally irradiated from a 
centre, and is now returning to it, the concentralisation, in 
the return, proceeds exactly as we Tmow the force of gramtatwn 
to proceed 

Now here, if we could be permitted to assume that con- 
centralisation exactly represented the force of the tendency to 
the cenMe — ^that the one was exactly proportional to the 
other, and that the two proceeded together — we should 
have shown all that is required. The sole difficulty exist- 
ing, then, is to establish a direct proportion between ‘‘ con- 
centralisation ” and the fc/rce of concentralisation ; and this 
is done, of course, if we establish such proportion between 
“ irradiation ” and the force of irradiation. 

A very slight inspection of the Heavens assures us 
that the stars have a certain general uniformity, equability, 
or equidistance, of distribution through that region of space 
in which, collectively, and in a roughly globular form, they 
are situated — ^this species of very general, rather than 
absolute equability, being m full keeping with my deduction 
of mequidistance, within certain limits, among the origi- 
nally diffused atoms, as a corollary from the evident design 
of infinite complexity of relation out of irrelation. I started, 
it will be remembered, with the idea of a generally uniform 
but particularly wiumform distribution of the atoms ; — an 
idea, I repeat, which an inspection of the stars, as they 
exist, confirms. 

But even in the merely general equabihty of distribu- 
tion, as regards the atoms, there appears a difficulty which, 
no doubt, has already suggested itself to those among my 
readers who have .borne in mind that I suppose this equa- 
bility of distribution effected through radiation from a 
centre. The very first glance at the idea, irradiation, forces 
us to the entertainment of the hitherto unseparated and 
seemingly inseparable idea of agglomeration about a centre, 
with dispersion as we recede from it — ^the idea, in a word, 
of wiequability of distribution in respect to the matter 
irradiated. 
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Now, I have elsewhere* observed, that it is by just 
such difficulties as the one now in question — ^^such rough- 
nesses — such peculiarities- — such protuberances above the 
plane of the ordinary — ^that Reason feels her way, if at all, 
in her search for the True. By the difficulty — the “ peculi- 
arity” — ^now presented, I leap at once to the secret — -a 
secret which I might never have attained hut for the peculi- 
arity and the inferences which, in Us mere character oj 
‘peculiarity^ it affords me. 

The process of thought, at this point, may be thus 
roughly sketched: — I say to myself — “Unity, as I have 
explained it, is a truth — I feel it. Diffusion is a truth — I 
see it. Irradiation, by which alone these two truths are 
reconciled, is a consequent truth — I perceive it. Equability 
of diffusion, first deduced h priori and then corroborated by 
the inspection of phenomena, is also a truth — fully admit 
it. So far all is clear around me: — ^there.are no clouds 
behind which the secret-^the great secret of the gravitating 
modus operandi — can possibly lie hidden but this secret 
lies hereabouts, most assuredly ; and were there but a cloud 
in view, I should be driven to suspicion of that cloud.’' 
And now, just as I say this, there actually comes a cloud 
into view. This cloud is the seeming impossibility of re- 
conciling my truth, irradiation, with my truth, eqmb^ity of 
diffusion. I say now : — “ Behind this seeming impossi- 
bility is to be found what I desire.” I do not say “reaZ 
impossibility for invincible faith in my truths assures me 
that it is a mere difficulty after all ; but I go on to say, 
with unflinching confidence, that, when this difficulty shall 
be solved, we shall find, wrapped up in the process of solu- 
tion, the key to the secret at which we aim. Moreover 

I feel that we shall discover but one possible solution of 
the difficulty ; this for the reason that, were there two, one 
would be supererogatory — ^would be fruitless— would be 
empty — ^would contain no key — since no duplicate key can 
be needed to any secret of Nature. 

And now, let us see : — Our usual notions of irradiation 
— ^in fact, all our distinct notions of it — are caught merely 
* “ Murders in the Rue Morgue^'^ vol. i. p. 404. 
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from the process as we see it exemplified in Light Here 
there is a contmums outpouring of Ta/y-sPreams^ and wUh a 
f<yrce which we have at least no light to suppose varies at 
aU, Now, in any such irradiation as ths — continuous and 
of unvarying force — the regions nearer the centre must 
inevitably be always more crowded with the irradiated 
matter than the regions more remote. But I have assumed 
7W such irradiation as this. I assumed no contirmous 
irradiation ; and for the simple reason that such an assump- 
tion would have involved, first, the necessity of entertaining 
a conception which I have shown no man can entertain, 
and which (as I will more fully explain hereafter) all obser- 
vation of the firmament refntes — ^the conception of the 
absolute infinity of the Universe of stars — and would have 
involved, secondly, the impossibihty of understanding a 
reaction — that is, gravitation — as existing now — since, 
while an act is contmued, no reaction of course can take 
place. My assumption, then, or rather my inevitable de- 
duction from just premises, — was that of a determinate 
irradiation — one finally discontinued 

Let me now describe the sole possible mode in which it 
is conceivable that matter could have been diffused through 
space, so as to fulfil the conditions at once of irradiation 
and of generally equable distribution 

For convenience of illustration, let us imagine, in the 
first place, a hollow sphere of glass, or of anything else, 
occupying the space throughout which the universal matter 
IS to be thus equally diffused, by means of irradiation, from 
the absolute, irrelative, unconditional particle, placed in the 
centre of the sphere. 

Now, a certain exertion of the diffusive power (presumed 
to be the Divine Volition) — ^in other words, a certain 
— ^whose measure is the quantity of matter, that is to say, 
the number of atoms, emitted — emits, by irradiation, this 
certain number of atoms; forcing them ih all directions 
outwardly from the centre — ^their proximity to each other 
diminishing as they proceed — until, finally, they are dis- 
tributed, loosely, over the interior surface of the sphere 

When these atoms have attained this position, or while 
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proceeding to attain it, a second and inferior exercise of the 
same force — or a second and inferior force of the same cha- 
racter — emits, m the same manner — ^that is to say, by irradia- 
tion as before — a second stratum of atoms which proceeds to 
deposit itself upon the first ; the number of atoms, m this 
case as in the former, being of course the measure of the 
force which emitted them ; in other words, the force bemg 
precisely adapted to the purpose it effects — the force, and 
the number of atoms sent out by the force, being directly 
proportional 

When this second stratum has reached its destined 
position — or while approaching it — a third still inferior ex- 
ertion of the force, or a third inferioi force of a similar 
character — the number of atoms emitted being m all cases 
the measure of the force — proceeds to deposit a third 
stratum upon the second, and so on, until these con- 
centric strata, growing gradually less and less, come down 
at length to the central point, and the diffusive matter, 
simultaneously with the diffusive foice, is exhausted. 

We have now the sphere filled, through means of irradi- 
ation, with atoms equably diffused The two necessary 
conditions — ^those of irradiation and of equable diffusion — 
are satisfied ; and by the sole process in which the possi- 
bility of their simultaneous satisfaction is conceivable. Tor 
this reason I confidently expect to find, lurking in the 
present condition of the ’atoms as distributed throughout 
the sphere, the secret of which I am in search — the all- 
important principle of the modus opeiaTidi of the Newtonian 
law. Let us examiue, then, the actual condition of the 
atoms 

They lie in a senes of concentric strata. They are 
equably diffused throughout the sphere They have been 
irradiated into these states. 

The atoms being eqmlly distnbuted, the greater the 
superficial extent of any of these concentric strata or spheres, 
the more atoms will lie upon it. In other words, -the 
number of atoms lying upon the surface of any one of the 
concentnc spheres, is directly proportional to the extent 
of that surface. 
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Butj in my senes ^of concentric sph&reSy the su/rfaces are 
directly p-oportioml to the sgua/res of the distcmces from the 
centre * 

Therefore the number of atoms in any stratum is directly 
proportional to the square of that stratum’s distance from 
the centre. 

But the number of atoms in any stratum is the 
measure of the force which emitted that stratum — that is 
to say, is directly projporhonal to the force 

Therefore the force which irradiated any stratum is 
directly proportional to the square of that stratum’s dis- 
tance from the centre — or, generally, 

The force of the irradiation has hem directly opmiional 
to the squares of the distances, 

Now, Eeaction, as far as we know anything of it, is 
Action conversed. The general principle of Gravity being, 
in the first place, understood as the reaction of an act — as 
the expression of a desire on the part of Matter, while 
existing in a state of diffusion, to return mto the Umty 
whence it was diffused , and, in the second place, the mind 
bemg called upon to determme the characte/r of the desire — 
the manner in which it would naturally be manifested; 
in other words, being called upon to conceive a probable 
law or modus o;perandi for the return, could not well help 
arriving at the conclusion that this law of return would be 
precisely the converse of the law of departure That such 
would be the case any one at least would be abundantly 
justified in taking for granted, until such time as some 
person should suggest somethmg like a plausible reason 
why it should not be the case — ^until such period as a law 
of return shall be imagined which the intellect can consider 
as preferable 

Matter, then, irradiated into space with a force varying 
as the squares of the distances, might a 'prion be supposed 
to return towards its centre of irradiation with' a force 
varying inversely as the squares of the distances: and I 
have already shown f that any principle which will explain 

^ Succinctly — ^The surfaces of spheres are as the squares of their radii 
t Page 120. 
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why the atoms should tend, according to any law, to the 
general centre, must he admitted as satisfactorily explainmg 
at the same time why, according to the same law, they 
should tend each to eacL For, m fact, the tendency to 
the general centre is not to a centre as such, hut because of 
its hemg a point m tendmg towards which each atom tends 
most directly to its real and essential centre, Umf/y — ^the 
absolute and final Union of all. 

The consideration here involved presents to my own 
mind no embarrassment whatever — ^but this fact does not 
blind me to the possibility of its being obscure to those 
who may have been less in the habit of dealing with 
abstractions : — and, upon the whole, it may be as well to 
look at the matter from one or two other points of view. 

The absolute, irrelative particle pnmanly created hy the 
Volition of God, must have been in a condition of positive 
normahtyy or rightfulness — ^for wrongfulness implies relation. 
Eight is positive ; wrong is negative — ^is merely the negation 
of right , as cold is the negation of heat — darkness of light. 
That a thmg may be wrong, it is necessary that there be 
some other ihmg in relation to which it %s wrong — some 
condition which it fads to satisfy; some law which it 
violates ; some bemg whom it aggrieves. If there be no 
such being, law, or condition, in respect to which the thing 
is wrong — ^and, still more especially, if no beings, laws, or 
conditions exist at all — ^then the thing canTW^ be wrong, 
and consequently must be right deviation from 

normality involves a tendency to return to it A difference 
from the normal — from the nght — ^from the just — can be 
understood as effected only by the overcoming a difficulty ; 
and if the force which overcomes the difficulty be not 
infinitely continued, the ineradicable tendency to return will 
at length be permitted to act for its own satisfaction. 
Upon withdrawal of the force, the tendency acts. This is 
the principle of reaction as the inevitable consequence of 
finite action. Employing a phraseology of which the seeming 
affectation will be pardoned for its expressiveness, we may 
say that Eeaction is the return from the condition of as it is 
and ought not to he into the condition of as it was ongmally 
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(md therefore ought to be : — and let me add heie that the 
absolute force of Reaction would no doubt be always found 
in direct proportion with the reality — the truth — the 
absoluteness — of the originality — if ever it were possible to 
measure this latter . — and, consequently, the greatest of all 
conceivable reactions must be that produced by the tendency 
which we now discuss — the tendency to return into the 
absolutely original — ^into the supremely primitive Gravity, 
then, must be the strongest of forces — an idea reached a pion 
and abundantly confirmed by induction. What use I make 
of the idea wiU be seen in the sequel 

The atoms, now, havmg been diffused from their normal 
condition of Unity, seek to return to — what ] Not to 
any particular fomt^ certainly , for it is clear that if, upon 
the diffusion, the whole Universe of matter had been pro- 
jected, collectively, to a distance from the point of irradiation, 
the atomic tendency to the general centre of the sphere 
would not have been disturbed in the least — the atoms 
would not have sought the point in absolute space from which 
they were originally impelled. It is merely the condition, 
and not the pomt or locahty at which this condition took 
Its rise, that these atoms seek to re-establish , — it is merely 
that co7idition which is their normality that they desire. 
“ But they seek a centre,” it will be said, “ and a centre is 
a point.” True; but they seek this pomt not in its 
character of point— ^-(for, were the whole sphere moved from 
its position, they would seek, equally, the centre , and the 
centre then would be a new point)— but because it so happens, 
on account of the form in which they collectively exist — 
(that of the sphere) — ^that only through the point in ques- 
tion — ^the sphere’s centre-^— they can attain their true object, 
Unity. In the direction of the centre each atom perceives 
more atoms than in any other direction. Each atom is 
impelled towards the centre, because along the straight Ime 
joming it and the centre and passmg on to the circumference 
beyond, there lie a greater number of atoms than along any 
other straight line — ^a greater number of objects that seek 
it, the individual atom — a greater number of tendencies to 
Unity — a greater number of satisfactions for its own 
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tendency to Uniiy— in a word, because in tbe direction of 
tbe centre lies the utmost possibility of satisfaction, gene- 
rally, for its own individual appetite To be brief, the 
coTidition, Unity, is all that is really sought, and if the 
atoms seem to seek the centre of the sphere, it is only 
impliedly, through implication — ^because such centre happens 
to imply, to include, or to involve, the only essential centre, 
Unity. But m account of this implication or involution, 
there is no possibility of practically separating the tendency 
to Unity in the abstract, from the tendency to the concrete 
centre. Thus the tendency of the atoms to the general 
centre to all practical intents and for all logical purposes, 
the tendency, each to each , and the tendency each to each 
is the tendency to the centre , and the one tendency may 
be assumed as the other ; whatever will apply to the one 
must be thoroughly apphcable to the other , and, in con 
elusion, whatever principle will satisfactorily explain the 
one, cannot be questioned as an explanation of the other. 

In looking carefully around me for a rational objection 
to what I have advanced, I am able to discover nothing , 
but of that class of objections usually urged by the doubtei s 
for Doubt’s sake, I very readily perceive three ; and proceed 
to dispose of them in order. 

It may be said, first — “ That the proof that the force of 
irradiation (in the case described) is directly proportional to 
the squares of the distances, depends upon an unwarranted 
assumption — ^that of the number of atoms in each stratum 
being the measure of the force with which they are 
emitted ” 

I reply, not only that I am warranted in such assump- 
tion, but that I should be utterly unwarranted in any 
other. What I assume is, simply, that an effect is the 
measure of its cause — that every exercise of the Divine 
Will will be proportional to that which demands the 
exertion — that the means of Omnipotence, or of Om- 
niscience, will be exactly adapted to its puiposes Neither 
can a deficiency nor an excess of cause bring to pass 
any effect. Had the force which irradiated any stratum 
to its position, been either more or less than was needed 
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for the purpose; that is to say, not directly jprojpot iional 
to the purpose, then to its position that stratum could 
not have been irradiated Had the force, which with a 
new to general equability of distribution, emitted the 
proper number of atoms for each stratum been not dwedly 
woportwml to the number, then the number would not 
lave been the number demanded for the equable distri- 
bution. 

The second supposable objeciif.n is somewhat better 
mtitled to an answer. 

It is an admitted principle in Dynamics that everybody 
m receiving an impulse, or disposition to move, will move 
inward m a straiglit line, in the direction imparted by the 
mpelliug force, until deflected, or stopped by some other 
brce How then, it may be asked, is my first or external 
itratum of atoms to be understood as discontinuing their 
novement at the circumference of the imaginary glass 
phere, when no second force of more than an imagmary 
jharacter appears to account for the discontinuance ] 

I reply that the objection m tliis case actually does 
trise out of an “ unwarranted assumption ” — on the part of 
he objector — ^the assumption of a principle in Dynamics, 
kt ‘an epoch when no “ principles ” in anything exist I 
ise the word “principle,” of course, in the objector’s under- 
tanding of the word 

“ In the beginning ” we can admit — indeed we can com- 
prehend but one Fvist Cause, the truly ultimate Pnncijyle, the 
T olition of God, The primary act, that of Irradiation from 
Jnity, must have been independent of ail that which the 
p-orld now calls “ principle ” — ^because all that we so desig- 
Late is but a consequence of the reaction of that primary 
rct I say pimary'' act, for the creation of the absolute 
aaterial particle is more properly to be regarded as a con- 
ejption than as an “ act ” in the ordinary meaning of the 
erm Thus we must regard the primary act as an act for 
he establishment of what we now call “ principles.” But 
his primary act itself is to be considered as continuous 
^olUion, The Thought of God is to be understood as 
riginating the Difiusion — as proceeding with it — as regulat- 
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mg It— and finally, as being withdrawn from it upon its com 
pletion Then commences Reaction, and through Reaction 
“ Prmciple,’' as we employ the word It will be advisable, 
however, to limit the application of this word to the two 
xwmedmte results of the discontinuance of the Divine Voli- 
tion — ^that IS, to the two agents. Attraction and Repulsion 
Every other Natural agent depends, either more or less, 
immediately upon these two, and therefore would be more 
convemently designated as 5M&-principle 

It may be objected, thirdly, that in general the peculiar 
mode of distnbution which I have suggested for the atoms 
is “ an hypothesis and nothing more.” 

Now I am aware that the word hypothesis is a ponder- 
ous sledge-hammer, grasped immediately, if not hfted, by 
all very diminutive thinkers, upon the fi.rst appearance of 
any proposition, wearing in any particular, the garb of a 
thecny^ But “ hypothesis ” cannot be wielded here to any 
good purpose, even by those who succeed in lifting it — 
little men or great. 

I maintain, first, that only in the mode described is it 
conceivable that Matter could have been diffused so as to 
fulfil at once the conditions of irradiation and of generally 
equable distribution. I maintain, secondly, that these con- 
ditions themselves have been imposed upon me as necessi- 
ties, in a tram of ratiocination as rigorously logical as that 
which establishes any demonsti aiwn in Euclid, and I main- 
tain, thirdly, that even if the charge of “ hypothesis ” were 
as fully sustained as it is, m fact, unsustained and unten- 
able, still the validity and indisputability of my result 
would not, even in the slightest particular, be disturbed 

To explain • The Newtonian Gravity — a law of Nature— 
a law whose existence as such no one out of Bedlam ques- 
tions— a law whose admission as such enables us to account 
for nine-tenths of the XJniversal phenomena — a law which 
merely because it does so enable us to account for these 
phenomena, we are perfectly willing, without reference to 
any other considerations, to admit, and cannot help admit- 
ting ^ a law— a law, nevertheless, of which neither the 
principle nor the mod/us opercundi of the prmciple, has ever 
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yet beea traced by the human analysis — a law, m short, 
which, neither m its detail nor in its generality, has been 
found susceptible of explanation at all — is at length seen to 
be at every point thoroughly explicable, provided we only 
yield our assent to — what % To an hypothesis ? Why 
%f an hypothesis — if the merest hypothesis — if an hypo- 
thesis for whose assumption — as in the case of that pure 
hypothesis the Newtonian law itself — no shadow of a 
ftion reason could be assigned — if an hypothesis, even so 
absolute as all this implies, would enable us to perceive a 
principle for the Newtonian law — ^would enable us to under- 
stand as satisfied conditions so miraculously — so meffably 
complex and seemingly irreconcileable as those involved in 
the relations of which Gravity tells us , what rational being 
could^ so expose his fatuity as to call even this absolute hypo- 
thesis an hypothesis any longer — unless, indeed, he were to 
persist in so calling it, with the understanding that he did so 
simply for the sake of consistency in words ? 

But what is the true state of our present case ? What 
is the fact 1 Not only that it is not an hypothesis which we ' 
are required to adopts in order to admit the principle at issue 
explamed, but that it ^ a logical conclusion which we are 
requested not to adopt if we can avoid it — ^which we are 
simply invited to deny if we can — a conclusion of so accurate 
a logicahty that to dispute it would be the efTort — ^to doubt 
its validity beyond our power — a conclusion from which we 
see no mode of escape, turn as we will ; a result which 
confronts us either at the end of an ^?^ductive journey from 
the phenomena of the very Law discussed, or at the close 
of a £?eductive career from the most rigorously simple of all 
conceivable assumptions — the assmnption, in a word, of Sim- 
plicity itself. 

And if here, for the mere sake of cavilling, it be urged 
that although my starting-point is, as I assert, the assump- 
tion of absolute Simplicity, yet Simplicity, considered merely 
in itself, is no axiom ; and that only deductions from 
axioms are indisputable — it is thus that I reply : — 

Every other science than Logic is the science of certain 
concrete relations. Arithmetic, for example, is the science 
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of the relations of number — Geometry, of the relations of 
form — ^Mathematics in general, of the relations of quantity 
in general — of whatever can be mcreased or dimimshed 
Logic, however, is the science of Eelation in the abstract— 
of absolute Relation — of Relation considered solely m itself. 
An axiom in any particular science other than Logic, is thus 
merely a proposition announcing certain concrete relations 
which seem to be too obvious for dispute — as when we say, 
for instance, that the whole is greater than its part , and 
thus again, the principle of the Logical axiom — in other 
words, of an axiom m the abstract — ^is simply obvumsness of 
relation. Now, it is clear, not only that what is obvious to 
one mind may not be obvious to another, but that what is 
obvious to one mmd at one epoch may be anything but 
obvious at another epoch to the same mind. It is clear, 
moreover, that what to-day is obvious even to the majority 
of mankind, or to the majority of the best mtellects of man- 
kind, may to-morrow be to either majority more or less 
obvious, or in no respect obvious at all. It is seen, then, 
that the (momcdic jprinci^le itself is susceptible of variation, 
and of course that axioms are susceptible of similar change. 
Being mutable, the truths ” which grow out of them are 
necessarily mutable too ; or, m other words, are never to 
be positively depended upon as truths at all — since Truth 
and Immutabihty are one 

It will now be readily understood that no axiomatic 
idea — no idea founded in the fluctuating prmciple, obvious- 
ness of relation, can possibly be so secure, so reliable a basis 
for any structure erected by the Reason, as that idea — 
(whatever it is, wherever we can find it, or if it be practi- 
cable to find it anywhere) — ^which is m relative altogether' — 
which not only presents to the understanding no olvirnsnese 
of relation, either greater or less to be considered, but sub 
jects the intellect, not in the slightest degree, to the neces 
sity of even looking at any relation ai all If such an idea 
be not what we too heedlessly term “ an axiom,” it is at 
least preferable, as a Logical basis, to any axiom ever pro- 
pounded, or to all imaginable axioms combined , and such 
precisely is the idea with which my deductive process, so 
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thoroughly corroborated by induction, commences My 
parHcle proper is but absolute Irrelation _ To sum up what 
has been advanced . — ^As a starting point I have taken it 
for granted, siinply, that the Beginning had nothing behind 
it or before it — ^that it was a begmning in fact — that it was 
a beginnmg and nothing different from a begmnmg — 
short, that this Beginning was — that which it was. If this 
be a ‘‘ mere assumption,** then a mere assumption *’ let 
it be. 

To conclude this branch of the subject — I am fully 
warranted in announcmg that the law tohich we have been in 
the habit of calling Gravity exists on account of Matter's having 
been irradiaied, at its ongm^ atomically, into a limited* spheie 
of Space, from one, individual, unconditional, irrelative, and 
absolute F article Pi oper, by the sole process m which it was 
possible to satisfy at the same time the two conditions, ii radiation 
cmd generally-egudble dwtnbution throughout the sphere — thai is 
to say, hy a force varying in direct proportion with the squares of 
the distances between the irradiated atom respectively and the 
particular centre of Irradiation, 

I have already given my reasons for presuming Matter 
to have been diffused by a determinate rather than by a 
contmuous or infinitely continued force Supposmg a con- 
tinuous force, we should be unable, in the fost place, to 
comprehend a reaction at all , and we should be required, 
m the second place, to entertain the impossible conception 
of an infinite extension of Matter Not to dwell upon the 
impossibility of the conception, the infimte extension of 
Matter is an idea which, if not positively disproved, is at 
least not in any respect warranted by telescopic observation 
of the stars — a pomt to be explained more fully hereafter ; 
and this empirical reason for believing in the onginal finity 
of Matter is unempincally confirmed Eor example • — 
Admitting, for the moment, the possibility of understandmg 
Space filled with the irradiated atoms — ^tliat is to say, 
admittmg, as well as we can, for argument*s sake, that the 
succession of the irradiated atoms had absolutely no end — 

* “Limited sphere** A sphere is necessarily liimted. I prefei 
tautology to a chance of misconception,** 
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tken it is abundantly clear that, even when the Volition of 
God had been withdrawn from them, and thus the tendency 
to return into Unity permitted (abstractly) to be satisfied, 
this permission would have been nugatory and invalid — 
practically valueless and of no effect whatever No Eeaction 
could have taken place ; no movement towards Unity could 
have been made , no Law of Gravity could have obtamed 

To explain — Grant the abstract tendency of any one 
atom to any one other as the inevitable result of diffusion 
from the normal Unity — or, what is the same thing, admit 
any given atom as jpropsing to move in any given direction 
— ^it IS clear that, smce there is an infinity of atoms on all 
sides of the atom proposmg to move, it never can actually 
move towards the satisfaction of its tendency in the direction 
given, on account of a precisely equal and counter-balancing 
tendency in the direction diametrically opposite In other 
words, exactly as many tendencies to Unity are behmd the 
hesitating atom as before it ; for it is a mere sotticism to 
say that one infinite Ime is longer or shorter than another 
infinite hne, or that one infinite number is greater or less 
than another number that is infimte Thus the atom in 
question must remain stationary for ever. Under the im- 
possible circumstances which we have been merely en- 
deavourmg to conceive for argument’s sake, there could 
have been no aggregation of Matter — ^no stars — no worlds 
— nothing but a perpetually atomic and mconsequential 
Universe In fact, view it as we will, the whole idea of 
unlimited Matter is not only untenable, but impossible and 
preposterous 

Witli the understanding of a sjpJiere of atoms, however, 
we perceive, at once, a satisfiable tendency to union. The 
general result of the tendency each to each, bemg a tendency 
of all to the centre, the general process of condensation or 
approximation commences immediately, by a common and 
simultaneous movement, on withdrawal of the Divine Yolh 
tion, the indmdml approximations or coalescences — not 
coalitions — of atom with atom, being subject to almost 
infinite variations of time, degree, and condition, on account 
"of the excessive multiplicity of relation, arising from the 
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dififeiences of form assumed as characterismg tlie atoms at 
the moment of their quitting the Particle Proper ^ as well 
as from the subsequent particular mequidistance, each from 
each 

What I wish to impress upon the reader is the certamty 
of there arising, at once (on withdrawal of the diffusive 
force, or Divine Volition), out of the condition of the atoms 
as described, at mnumerable points throughout the Uni- 
versal sphere, innumerable agglomerations, characterised 
by mnumerable specific differences of form, size, essential 
nature, and distance, each from each The development of 
Repulsion (Electricity) must have commenced of course 
with the very earliest particular efforts at Unity, and must 
have proceeded constantly in the ratio of Coalescence — 
that is to say, in that of Condensaiim, or, agam, of Hetero- 
geneity 

Thus the two Principles Proper, Attraction and Repulsion 
— the Material and the Spiritual — accompany each other, m 
the strictest fellowship for ever. Thus The Body and The 
Soul walk hand in hand, 

. If now, in fancy, we select any one of the agglomerations 
considered as m their primary stages throughout the Uni- 
versal sphere, and suppose this incipient agglomeration to 
be taking place at that point w^here the centre of our Sun 
exists — or rather where it' did exist originally ; for the Sun 
IS perpetually shifting his position — ^we shall find ourselves 
met, and borne onward for a time at least, by the most 
magnificent of theories — ^by the Nebular Cosmogony of 
Laplace — although “ Cosmogony” is far too comprehensive 
a term for what he really discusses — which is the constitu- 
tion of our solar system alone — of one among the myriad of 
similar systems which make up the Universe Proper — ^that 
Univers^ sphere — ^that all-mclusive and absolute Kosmos 
which forms the subject of my present Discourse. 

Confining himself to an obviously limited region — that 
of our solar system with its comparatively immediate vicin- 
ity — and merely assuming — that is to say, assuming without 
any basis whatever, either deductive or inductive — much of 
what I have been just endeavouring to place upon a moit 
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stable basis than assumption ; assunnng, for example, matter 
as diffused (without pretending to account for the diffusion) 
throughout, and somewhat beyond, the space occupied by 
our system — diffused in a state of heterogeneous nebulosity 
and obedient to that omniprevalent law of Gravity at whose 
principle he ventured to make no guess ; assuming all this 
(which is quite true, although he had no logical right to its 
assumption) Laplace has shown, dynamically and mathema- 
tically, that the results in such case necessarily ensuing are 
those and those alone which we find manifested in the 
actually existing condition of the system itself. 

To explain • — Let us conceive that particular agglomera- 
tion of which we have just spoken — the one at the point 
designated by our Sun’s centre — to have so far proceeded 
that a vast quantity of nebulous matter has here assumed a 
roughly globular form ; its centre being of course comcident 
with what is now, or rather was originally, the centre of our 
Sun j and its periphery extending out beyond the orbit of 
Neptoe, the most remote of our planets — in other words, 
let us suppose the diameter of this rough sphere to be some 
6000 millions of miles. For ages this mass of matter has 
been undergoing condensation, until at length it has become 
reduced into the bulk we imagine , having proceeded gradu- 
ally of course from its atomic and imperceptible state into 
what we understand of visible, palpable, or otherwise appre- 
ciable nebulosity. 

Now, the condition of this mass imphes a rotation about 
an imagmary axis — a rotation which, commencing with the 
absolute mcipiency of the aggregation, has been ever since 
acquirmg velocity. The very fimt two atoms which met, 
approaching each other from points not diametrically op- 
posite, would, in rushing partially past each other, form a 
nucleus for the rotary movement described. How this 
would increase in velocity, is readily seen. The two atoms 
are joined by others — an aggregation is formed. The mass 
continues to rotate while condensing But any atom at the 
circumference has of course a more rapid motion than one 
nearer the centre. The outer atom, however, with its 
superior velocity, approaches the centre; carrying this 
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Buperior velocity with it as it goes. Thus every atom, 
proceeding inwardly, and finally attaching itself to the 
condensed centre, adds something to the original velocity 
of that centre — that is to say, mcreases the rotary movement 
of the mass 

Let us now suppose this mass so far condensed that it 
occupies^rficweZy the space circumscribed by the orbit of Nep- 
tune, and that the velocity with which the surface of the mass 
moves, m the general rotation, is precisely that velocity with 
which Neptune now revolves about the Sun. At this epoch, 
then, we are to understand that the constantly increas- 
mg centrifugal force, havmg got the better of the non-m- 
creasing centnpetal, loosened and separated the exterior 
and least condensed stratum, or a few of the exterior and 
least condensed strata, at the equator of the sphere, where 
the tangential velocity predominated , so that these strata 
formed about the main body an mdependent ring en- 
circling the equatorial regions — just as the exterior por- 
tion thrown off, by excessive velocity of rotation, from a 
grindstone, would form a rmg about the grindstone, but for 
the solidity of the superficial material were this caoutchouc, 
or anythmg similar in consistency, precisely the phenomenon 
I describe would be presented. 

The ring thus whirled from the nebulous mass, revoked 
of course as a separate rmg, with just that velocity with 
which, while the surface of the mass, it rotated. In the 
meantime, condensation still pioceeding, the interval between 
the discharged ring and the main body continued to mcrease, 
until the former was left at a vast distance from the latter. 

Now, admitting the rmg to have possessed, by some 
seemingly accidental arrangement of its heterogeneous 
materials, a constitution nearly uniform, then this ring, as 
such, would never have ceased revolving about its primary ; 
but, as might have been anticipated, there appears to have 
been enough irregularity m the disposition of the materials, 
to make them cluster about centres of superior sohdity ; and 
thus the annular form was destroyed * No doubt, the band 

* Laplace assumed his nebulosity heterogeneous, merely that he 
might he thus enabled to account for the breaking up of the rings , 
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was soon broken up into several portions, and one of these 
portions, predominating in mass, absorbed the others into 
itself j the whole settling, spherically, into a planet. That 
this latter, as a planet, contmued the revolutionary move- 
ment which characterised it while a ring, is sufficiently clear ; 
and that it took upon itself, also, an additional movement 
in its new condition of sphere, is readily explained The 
rmg being understood as yet unbroken, we see that its 
exterior, while the whole revolves about the parent body, 
moves more rapidly than its interior. When the rupture 
occurred, then, some portion m each fragment must have 
been moving with greater velocity than the others The 
superior movement prevaihng, must have whirled each 
fragment round — ^that is to say, have caused it to rotate > 
and the direction of the rotation must of course have been 
the direction of the revolution whence it arose. All the 
fragments having become subject to the rotaticJh described, 
must, m coalescmg, have imparted it to the one planet con- 
stituted by their coalescence — ^This planet was Neptune 
Its material continuing to undergo condensation, and the 
centrifugal force generated in its rotation, getting, at length, 
the better of the centripetal, as before in the case of the 
parent orb, a ring was whirled also from the equatorial sur- 
face of this planet this rmg, having been uniform in its 
constitution, was broken up, and its several fragments, being 
absorbed by the most, massive, were collectively spherified 
into a moon. Subsequently, the operation was repeated, 
and a second moon was the result We thus account for 
the planet Neptune, with the two satelhtes which accompany 
him. 

In throwing off a ring from its equator, the Sun re- 
established that equilibrium between its centripetal and 
centrifugal forces which had been disturbed m the process 
of condensation , but, as this condensation still proceeded, 
the equilibrium was again immediately disturbed through 

for had the nebulosity been homogeneous, they would not have broken. 

I reach the same resnlt— heterogeneity of the secondary masses imme 
diflj:ely resulting from the atoms — purely from an a •pnon consideration 
of their general'design— JSeZirfioji. 
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tlie increase of rotation. By the time the mass had so far 
shrunk that it occupied a spherical space just that circum- 
scribed by the orbit of Uranus, we are to understand that the 
centrifugal force had so far obtained the ascendency that 
new rehef was needed a second equatorial band was con- 
sequently thrown off, which, proving ununiform, was broken 
up, as before m the case of Neptune; the fragments 
settling into the planet Uranus, the velocity of whose 
actual revolution about the Sun indicates of course the 
rotary speed of that Sun*s equatoiial surface at the moment 
of the separation Uranus, adopting a rotation from the 
collective rotations of the fragments composing it, as previ- 
ously explained, now threw off rmg after nng, each of 
which, becoming broken up, settled into a moon — other 
moons, at different epochs, having been formed m this 
manner by the rupture and general sphenfication of as 
many distmct ununifoim rings 

By the time the Sun had shrunk until it occupied a 
space just that circumscribed by the orbit of Saturn, the 
balance, we are to suppose, between its centripetal and 
centrifugal forces had again become so far disturbed, through 
increase of rotary velocity, the result of condensation, that 
a third effort at equilibrium became necessary, and an 
annular band was therefore whirled off, as twice before , 
which, on rupture through ununiformity, became consoh- 
dated mto the planet Saturn This latter threw off, m the 
first place, seven umform bands, which, on rupture, were 
spheiified respectively mto as many moons, but, subse- 
quently, it appears to have discharged, at three distinct but 
not very distant epochs, three rmgs whose equability of 
constitution i^as, by apparent accident, so considerable as 
to present no occasion for their rupture ; thus they continue 
to revolve as rings I use the phrase “ wp;pment accident 
for of accident in the ordmary sense there was of course 
nothmg — ^the term is properly apphed only to the result 
of indistmguishable or not immediate traceable law, 

ShnnMng still farther, until it occupied just the space 
circumscribed by the orbit of Jupiter, the Sun now foimd 
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need of faxtlier effort to restore the counterbalance of its 
two forces, continually disarranged in the still continued 
increase of rotation Jupiter, accordingly, was now thrown 
off , passing from the annular to the planetary condition ; 
and, on attaining this latter, threw off in its turn, at four 
different epochs, four rings, which finally resolved themselves 
into so many moons. 

Still shrinking, until its sphere occupied just the space 
defined by the orbit of the Asteroids, the Sun now discarded 
a ring which appears to have had eight centres of superior 
solidity, and, on breakmg up, to have separated into eight 
fragments, no one of which so far predominated in mass as 
to absorb the others All therefore, as distinct although 
comparatively small planets, proceeded to revolve in orbits 
whose distances, each from each, may be considered as in 
some degree the measure of the force which drove them 
asunder — all the orbits, nevertheless, being so closely 
coincident as to admit of our callmg them one, in view of 
the other planetary orbits 

Oontinumg to shrink, the Sun, on becoming so small 
as just to fill the orbit of Mars, now discharged this planet 
— of course by the process repeatedly described Having 
no moon, however. Mars could have thrown off no ring. 
In fact, an epoch had now arrived in the career of the parent 
body, the centre of the system The c^ecrease of its nebulo- 
sity, which is the increase of its density, and which agam 
is the c?6crease of its condensation, out of which latter arose 
the constant disturbance of equilibrium — must, by this 
period, have attaiaed a point at which the efforts for resto- 
ration would have been more and more ineffectual just in 
proportion as they were less frequently needed Thus the 
processes of which we have been speaking would everywhere 
show signs of exhaustion — ^in the planets first, and secondly 
m the original mass. We must not fall into the error of 
supposing the decrease of interval observed among the 
planets as we approach the Sun to be m any respect indi- 
cative of an increase of frequency in the periods at which 
they were discarded Exactly the converse is to be under- 
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stood The longest interval of time must have occurred 
between the discharges of the two interior , the shortest, 
between those of the two extenor, planets The decrease 
of the interval of space is, nevertheless, the measure of the 
density, and thus inversely of the condensation, of the Sun, 
throughout the processes detailed. 

Having shrunk, however, so far as to fill only the orbit 
of our Earth, the parent sphere whirled from itself still one 
other body — ^the Earth — m a condition so nebulous as to 
admit of this body’s discarding, m its turn, yet another, 
which is our Moon ; — ^but here terminated the lunar forma- 
tions. 

Finally, subsiding to the orbits first of Venus and then 
of Mercury, the Sun discarded these two interior planets ; 
neither of which has given birth to any moon. 

Thus from his original bulk — or, to speak more accurately, 
from the condition m which we first considered him — from 
a partially sphenfied nebular mass, certainly much more 
than 5600 milhons of miles in diameter — the great central 
orb and origin of our solar-planetary-lunar system, has 
gradually descended, by condensation, m obedience to the 
law of Gravity, to a globe only 882,000 miles in diameter , 
but it by no means follows, either that its condensation is 
yet complete, or that it may not still possess the capacity 
of whirhng from itself another planet. 

I have here given — in outline, of course, but still with 
all the the detail necessary for distinctness — a view of the 
Nebular Theory as its author himself conceived it. From 
whatever point we regard it, we shall find it beautifully true. 
It is by far too beautiful, mdeed, not to possess Truth as its 
essentiality — and here I am very profoundly serious in what 
I say. In the revolution of the satelhties of Uranus, there 
does appear something seemingly mconsistent with the 
assumptions of Laplace , but that one apparent inconsistency 
can invahdate a theory constructed from a million of intricate 
consistencies, is a fancy fit only for the fantastic In pro- 
phes 3 dng, confidently, that the apparent anomaly to -v^ch 
I refer, wiU, sooner or later, be found one of the strongest 
possible corroborations of the general hypothesis, I pretend 

VOL. Ill L 
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to no especial spirit of divination. It is a matter whicli the 
only difficulty seems not to foresee.* 

The bodies whirled off in the processes described, would 
exchange, it has been seen, the superficial rotahon of the orbs 
whence they originated, for a revolution of equal velocity 
about these orbs as distant centres , and the revolution thus 
engendered must proceed, so long as the centripetal force, or 
that with which the discarded body gravitates towards its 
parent, is neither greater nor less than that by which it was 
discarded — ^that is, than the centrifugal, or far more properly, 
than the tangential, velocity. From the unity, however, of 
the origm of these two forces, we might have expected to 
find them as they are found — the one accurately counter- 
balancmg the other It has been shown, indeed, that the 
act of whirlmg-off is, in every case, merely an act for the 
preservation of the counterbalance 

After referring, however, the centripetal force to the 
onmiprevalent law of Gravity, it has been the fashion with 
astronomical treatises, to seek beyond the limits of mere 
Nature — ^that is to say, of Secondary Cause — a solution of 
the phenomenon of tangential velocity. This latter they 
attribute directly to a First Cause — to God. The force 
which carries a steller body around its primary they assert 
to have originated in an impulse given immediately by the 
finger — ^this is the childish phraseology employed — ^by the 
finger of Deity itself. In this view, the planets, fully 
formed, are conceived to have been hurled from the Divine 
hand, to a position m the vicinity of the suns, with an im- 
petus mathematically adapted to the masses, or attractive 
capacities, of the suns themselves. An idea so grossly 
unphilosophical, although so supinely adopted, could have 
arisen only from the difficulty of otherwise accountmg for 
the absolutely accurate adaptation, each to each, of two forces 
so seemingly independent one of the other, as are the gra- 
vitating and tangential But it should be remembered 
that, for a long time, the coincidence between the moon’s 

* I am prepared to show that the anomalons revolution of the 
uatellities of Uranus is a simply perspective anomaly arising from the 
indination of the axis of the pl^et. 
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rotation and her sidereal revolution — ^two matters seemmgly 
far more independent than those now considered — was 
looked upon as positively miraculous, and there was a 
strong disposition, even among astronomers, to attribute the 
marvel to the direct and contmual agency of God — who, m 
this case, it was said, had found it necessary to interpose, 
specially among his geneial laws, a set of subsidiary regula- 
tions, for the purpose of for ever concealing from moi'tal 
eyes the glories, or perhaps the horrors, of the other side of 
the Moon — of that mysterious hemisphere which has always 
avoided, and must perpetually avoid, the telescopic scrutmy 
of mankind The advance of Science, however, soon de- 
monstrated — what to the philosophical instinct needed no 
demonstration — that the one movement is but a por- 
tion — something more even than a consequence — of the 
other 

' For my part, I have no patience with fantasies at once 
so timorous, so idle, and so awkward They belong to the 
veriest cowardice of thought. That Nature and the God of 
Nature are distinct, no thinking bemg can long doubt. By 
the former we imply merely the laws of the latter. But 
with the very idea of God, onmipotent, omniscient, we 
entertam also the idea of the infallihiMy of his laws With 
Him theie being neither Past nor Future — with Him all 
bemg Now — do we not insult him in supposing his laws so 
contrived as not to provide for every possible contingency 1 
— or rather, what idea can we have of any possible contin- 
gency, except that it is at once a result and a manifestation 
of his laws? He who, divesting himself of prejudice, shall 
have the rare courage to think absolutely for himself, can- 
not fail to arrive in the end, at the condensation of laws 
mto Law — cannot fail of reachmg the conclusion that each 
law of Nature w dependent at all points upon all other laxcs^ 
and that all are but consequences of one primary exercise 
of the Divine Volition. Such is the principle of the Cos- 
mogony which, with all necessary deference, I here venture 
to suggest and to maintain. 

In this view, it will be seen that, dismissmg as frivolous, 
and even impious, the fancy of the tangential force having 
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been imparted to the planets immediately by the finger of 
God,” I consider this force as originating in the rotation of 
the stars — ^this rotation as brought about by the in-rushing 
of the primary atoms towards their respective centres of 
aggregation — ^this in-rushing as the consequence of the law 
of Gravity — this law as but the mode in which is necessarily 
manifested the tendency of the atoms to return into impar- 
ticulaiity — this tendency to return as but the inevitable 
reaction of 'the first and most sublime of Acts — ^that act by 
which a God, self-existing and alone existing, became all 
things at once through dint of his volition, while all thmgs 
were thus constituted a portion of God 

The radical assumptions of this Discourse suggest to me, 
and m fact imply, certain important modijiocAims of the 
Nebular Theory as given by Laplace. The efforts of the 
repulsive power I have considered as made for the purpose 
of preventmg contact among the atoms, and thus as made 
in the ratio of the approach to contact — that is to say, in 
the ratio of condensation. In other words, Electnc/ity, 
with its mvolute phenomena, heat, light, and magnetism, is 
to be understood as proceeding as condensation proceeds, ' 
and of course, inversely, as destiny proceeds, or the cessation 
to condense. Thus the Sun, in the process of its aggregation, 
must soon, in developing repulsion, have become excessively 
heated — ^perhaps incandescent; and we can perceive how 
the operation of discarding its rings must have been ma- 
terially assisted by the slight incrustation of its surface 
consequent on cooling Any common expenment shows us 
how readily a crust of the character suggested, is separated, 
through heterogeneity, from the interior mass. But ou 
every successive rejection of the crust, the new surface 
would appear incandescent as before, and the period at 
which it would agam become so far incrusted as to be 
readily loosened and discharged, may well be imagined as 
exactly coincident with that as which a new effort would be 
needed, by the whole mass, to restore the equilibrium of its 
two forces, disarranged through condensation In other 
words — ^by the time the electric influence (Repulsion) has 
prepared the surface for rejection, we are to understand 
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that the gravitating influence (Attraction,) is precisely ready 
to reject it. Here, then, as everywhere, the Body and the 
Soul walk hand in hand 

Tliese- ideas are empirically confirmed at all points. 
Since condensation can never, in any body, be considered 
as absolutely at an end, we are warranted in anticipating 
that, whenever we have an opportunity of testing the 
matter, we shall find indications of resident luminosity m 
all the stellar bodies — moons and planets as well as suns. 
That our Moon is strongly self-luminous, we see at every 
total eclipse, when, if not so, she would disappear On the 
(lark part of the satellite, too, during her phases, we often 
observe flashes like our own Auroras , and that these latter, 
with our various other so-called electrical phenomena, 
without reference to any more steady radiance, must give 
our Earth a certain appearance of Immnosity to an mhabitant 
of the Moon, is quite evident In f%ct, we should regard 
all the phenomena referred to as mere manifestations, in 
different moods and degrees, of the Earth's feebly-continued 
condensation. 

If my views are tenable, we should be prepared to find 
the newer planets— that is to say, those nearer the Sun — 
more luminous than those older and more remote — and 
the extreme brilliancy of Venus (on whose dark portions, 
during her phases, the Auroras are frequently visible) does 
not seem to be altogether accounted for by her mere proxi- 
mity to the central orb She is no doubt vividly self- 
luminous, although less so than Mercury • while the 
luminosity of Neptune may be comparatively nothing 

Admitting what I have urged, it is clear that, from the 
moment of the Sun's discarding a ring, there must be a 
continuous diminution both of his heat and light, on account 
of the contmuous mcnistation of his surface , and that a 
period would arrive — ^the period immediately previous to a 
new discharge — when a very mate'i ml decrease of both light 
and heat, must become apparent. Now, we know that 
tokens of such changes are distinctly recognisable. On the 
Melville islands — to adduce merely one out of a hundred 
examples — we find traces of ultrortropkal vegetation — of 
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plants that never could have flourished without immensely 
more light and heat than are at present afforded by our 
Sun to any portion of the surface of the Earth. Is such 
vegetation referable to an epoch immediately subsequent to 
the whirling-off of Venus ^ At this epoch must have 
occurred to us our greatest access of solar influence ^ and, 
in fact, this influence must then have attained its maximum 
— ^leaving out of view of course the period when the Earth 
itself was discarded — ^the period of its mere organisation 

Again : — we know that there exist nmirlvminous mns — 
that is to say, suns whose existence we determme through 
the movements of others, but whose luminosity is not 
sufficient to impress us Are these suns invisible merely 
on account of the length of time elapsed since their discharge 
of a planet And yet again — may we not — at least in 
certain cases — account for the sudden appearances of suns 
where none had been previously suspected, by the hypothesis 
that, having rolled with incrusted surfaces throughout the 
few thousand years of our astronomical history, each of 
these suns, in whirhng off a new secondary, has at length 
been enabled to display the glories of its still mcandescent 
interior'* — ^To the well-ascertamed fact of the proportional 
increase of heat as we descend into the Earth, I need of 
course do nothing more than refer — it comes in the 
strongest possible corroboration of all that I have said on 
the topic now at issue 

In speaking, not long ago, of the repulsive or electrical 
influence, I remarked that ‘‘the important phenomena of 
vitality, consciousness, and thought, whether we observe 
them generally or in detail, seem to proceed at least in the 
ratio of the heterogeneous I mentioned, too, that I would 
recur to the suggestion — and this is the proper point at 
which to do so. Looking at the matter first in detail, we 
perceive that not merely the manifestation of vitahty, but 
its importance, consequences, and elevation of character 
keep pace very closely with the heterogeneity or complexity 
of the ammal structure. Looking at the question, now, in 
its generality, and referring to the first movements of the 
* Page 114. 
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atoms towards mass-constitutaon, we find that heterogene- 
ousness, brought about directly through condensation, is 
proportional with it for ever. We thus reach the proposition 
that the wupoftance of the development of the terrestrial vitakty 
proceeds equably with the teirestnal condensation 

Now this IS in precise accordance with what we know 
of the succession of animals on the Earth. As it has pro- 
ceeded in its condensation, superior and still superior races 
have appeared. Is it impossible that the successive geo- 
logical revolutions which have attended at least, if not 
immediately caused, these successive elevations of vitalic 
character — is it improbable that these revolutions have 
themselves been produced by the successive planetary dis- 
charges from the Sun — ^in other words, by the successive 
variations in the solar influence on the Earth ? Were this 
idea tenable, we should not be unwarranted m the fancy 
that the discharge of yet a new planet, mterior to Mercury, 
may give rise to yet a new modification of the terrestrial 
surface — a modification from which may spring a race both 
materially and spiritually superior to Man. These thoughts 
impress me with aU the force of truth — ^but I throw them 
out of course merely m their obvious character of suggestion. 

The Nebular Theory ofr Laplace has lately received far 
more confirmation than it needed, at the hands of the 
philosopher Comte These two have thus together shown 
— noty to be sure, that Matter at any period actually existed 
as described, in a state of nebular diffusion, but that, 
admitting it so to have existed throughout the space and 
much beyond the space now occupied by our solar system, 
cmd to have commenced a movement towards a centre — ^it must 
gradually have assumed the various forms and motions 
which are now seen, in that system, to obtain. A demon- 
stration such as this — a dynamical and mathematical 
demonstration, as far as demonstration can be — ^unquestion- 
able and unquestioned — ^unless, indeed, by that unprofitable 
and disreputable tribe, the professional questioners — the 
mere madmen who deny the Newtonian law of Gravity on 
which the results of the French mathematicians are based 
— a demonstration, I say, such as this, would to most 
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intellects be conclusive — and I confess that it is so to mine 
— of the validity of the nebular hypothesis upon which the 
demonstration depends. 

That the demonstration does not ^prove the hypothesis 
accordmg to the common understanding of the word 
“proof,” I admit, of course To show that certain existing 
results — ^that certam established facts — ^may be, even mathe- 
matically, accounted for by the assumption of a certain 
hypothesis, is by no means to establish the hypothesis 
itself. In other words . — to show that certain data being 
given, a certam existmg result might, or even must, have 
ensued, will fail to prove that this result did ensue from the 
data^ until such time as it shall be also shown that there 
are, and can ICy no other data from which the result in 
question might egually have ensued. But m the case now 
discussed, although all must admit the deficiency of what 
we are in the habit of terming “proof,” still there are 
many intellects, and those of the loftiest order, to which no 
proof could bring one iota of additional conviction Without 
going into details which might impinge upon the Cloud- 
Land of Metaphysics, I may as well here observe that the 
force of conviction, m cases such as this, will always with 
the right-thinking be proportional to the amount of com- 
flmty intervemng between the hypothesis and the result. 
To be less abstract: — The greatness of the complexity 
found existing among cosmical conditions, by rendering 
great in the same proportion the difficulty of accounting for 
aU these conditions, at once strengthens also m the same 
proportion our faith in that hypothesis which does m such 
manner satisfactorily account for them,* and as no com- 
plexity can well be conceived greater than that of the 
astronomical conditions, so no conviction can be stronger, 
to my mind at least, than that with which I am impressed 
by an hypothesis that not only reconciles these conditions 
with mathematical accuracy, and reduces them into a 
consistent and mtelhgible whole, but is at the same time 
the sole hypothesis, by means of which the human intellect 
has been ever enabled to account for them at all 

A most unfounded opinion has been latterly current in 
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gossiping and even in scientific circles, the opinion that the 
the so-called Nebular Cosmogony has been overthrown 
This fancy has arisen from the report of late observations 
made among what hitherto have been termed the “ nebulae, 
through the large telescope of Cincinnati, and the world- 
renowned instrument of Lord Eosse Certain spots in the 
firmament which presented, even to the most powerful of 
the old telescopes, the appearance of nebulosity or haze, 
had been regarded for a long time as confirming the theory 
of Laplace. They were looked, upon as stars in that very 
process of condensation which I have been attempting to 
describe Thus it was supposed that we “had ocular 
evidence — an evidence by the way which has always been 
found veiy questionable — of the truth of the hypothesis, 
and although certain telescopic improvements every now 
and then enabled us to perceive that a spot here and there, 
which we h^ been classing among the nebulae, was, in fact, 
but a cluster of stars deriving its nebular character only 
from its immensity of distance, still it was thought that no 
doubt could exist as to the actual nebulosity of numerous 
other masses, the ' strongholds of the nebulists, bidding 
defiance to every effort at segregation Of these latter the 
most mteresting was the great nebulae in the constellation 
Onon, but this, with innumerable other miscalled “ nebulae,” 
when viewed through the magnificent modern telescopes, 
has become resolved into a simple collection of stars Now 
this fact has been very generally understood as conclusive 
against the Nebular Hypothesis of Laplace, and on announce- 
ment of the discoveries in question the most enthusiastic 
defender and most eloquent populanser of the theory, Dr 
Nichol, went so far as to “ adinit the necessity of abandon- 
ing ” an idea which had formed the material of his most 
praiseworthy book * 

* Views of the Architecture of the Semens A lettei purpoiting 
to be from Dr Nichol to a friend in America, went the rounds of oiir 
newspapers about two years ago, I thmk, admitting “the necessity ” to 
which I refer. In a subsequent lecture, however, Dr N appears m 
some manner to have gotten "the better of the necessity, and does not 
quite renomice the theory, although he seems to wish that he could 
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Many of my readers will no doubt be inclined to say 
that the result of these new investigations has at least a 
strong tendency to overthrow the hypothesis, while some of 
them, more thoughtful, will suggest that although the 
theory is by no means disproved through the segregation of 
the particular nebulae alluded to, still a fwilme to segre- 
gate them with such telescopes might well have been under- 
stood as a triumphant ccytrohmahon of the theory, and this 
latter class will be surprised perhaps to hear me say that 
even with them I disagree If the propositions of this Dis- 
course have been comprehended, it will be seen that in my 
view a failure to segregate the nebulae would have tended 
to the refutation rather than to the confirmation of the 
Nebular Hypothesis 

Let me explain — The Newtonian Law of Gravity we 
may of course assume as demonstrated. This law, it will 
be remembered, I have referred to the reaction of the first 
Divine Act — ^to the reaction of an exercise of the Divine 
Volition temporanly overcoming a difficulty This difficulty 
IS that of forcing the noimal into the abnormal — of unpelhng 
that whose originality, and therefore whose rightful condi- 
tion, was One, to take upon itself the wrongful condition of 
Many It is only by conceiving this difficulty as tempm'arily 
overcome that we can comprehend a reaction There could 
have been no reaction had the act been infinitely continued. 
So long as the act lasted no reaction of course could com- 
mence , in other words, no gravitation could take place, for 
we have considered the one as but the manifestation of the 
other. But gravitation has taken place, therefore the act 
of Creation has ceased, and gravitation has long ago taken 
place, therefore the act of Creation has long ago ceased 
We can no more expect, then, to observe the p^mary processes 
of Creation, and to these primary processes the condition of 
nebulosity has already been explained to belong 

Through what we know of the propagation of light, we 
have direct proof that the more remote of the stars have 

sneer at it as “a purely hypothetical one.’* What else was the Law 
of Gravity before the Maskelyne expenments ? and who q^nestioned the 
Law of Gravity even then ? 
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existed under the forms in which we now see them for an 
inconceivable number of years. So far back at least, then, 
as the period when these stars underwent condensation, 
must have been the epoch at which the mass-constitutive 
processes began That we may conceive these processes, 
then, as still gomg on in the case of certain nebulae, while 
in all other cases we find them thoroughly at an end, we 
are forced into “ assumptions for which we have really wa 
basis whatever — we have to thrust in again upon the 
revolting Eeason the blasphemous idea of special interposi- 
tion — we have to suppose that in the particular instances 
of these nebulae, an unerring God found it necessary to 
introduce certain supplementary regulations, certain im- 
provements of the general law, certain re-touchings and 
emendations, in a word, which had the effect of deferring 
the completion of these individual stars for centunes of 
centuries beyond the area during which all the other stellar 
bodies had time, not only to be fully constituted, but to 
grow hoary with an unspeakable old age ' 

Of course, it will be immediately objected that since the 
light by which we recognised the nebulae now must be 
merely that which left their surfaces a vast number of 
years ago, the processes at present observed, or supposed to 
be observed, are, in fact, not processes now actually going 
on, but the phantoms of processes completed long in the 
Past — just as I maintain all these mass-constitutive processes 
must have been. 

To this I reply that neither is the now-observed condition 
of the condensed stars their actual condition, but a condition 
completed long in the Past, so that my argument drawn 
from the relakve condition of the stars and the nebulae is 
in no manner disturbed Moreover, those who maintain 
the existence of nebulae do not refer the nebulosity to 
extreme distance, they declare it a real and not merely a 
perspective nebulosity That we may conceive indeed a 
nebular mass as visible at all, we must conceive it as veiy 
near us in comparison with the condensed stars brought 
into view by the modem telescopes. In maintaming the 
appearances in question, then, to be really nebulous we 
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maintain their comparatiye vicinity to our point of view. 
Thus, their condition, as we see them now, must be referred 
to an epoch far less remote than that to which we may refer 
the now-observed condition of at least the majority of the 
stars In a word, should Astronomy ever demonstrate a 
nebula, m the sense at present intended, I should consider 
the Nebular Cosmogony, not indeed as corroborated by the 
demonstration, but as thereby irretrievably overthrown 

By way, however, of rendermg unto Caesar no more than 
the things that are Caesar’s, let me here remark that the 
assumption of the hypothesis which led him to so glorious 
a result seems to have been suggested to Laplace m great 
measure by a misconception^ — ^by the very misconception of 
which we have just been speakmg — ^by the generally preva- 
lent misunderstanding of the character of the nebulae, so 
misnamed These he supposed to be, in reality, what their 
designation implies. The fact is, this great man had very 
properly an inferior faith m his own merely perce2?tive 
powers In respect, therefore, to the actual existence of 
nebulas, an existence so confidently maintained by his 
telescopic contemporaries, he depended less upon what he 
saw than upon what he heard. 

It will be seen that the only valid objections to his 
theory are those made to its hypothesis as such, to T^hat 
suggested it, not to what it suggests, to its propositions 
rather than to its results His most unwarranted assump- 
tion was that of giving the atoms a movement towards a 
centre, in the very face of his evident understanding that 
these atoms, in unhmited succession, extended throughout 
the Universal space. I have already shown that under 
such circumstances there could have occurred no movement 
at all, and Laplace consequently assumed one on no more 
philosophical ground than that somethmg of the kind was 
necessary for the establishment of what he mtended to 
establish 

ECs original idea seems to have been a compound of 
the true Epicurean atoms with the false nebulge of his 
contemporaries, and thus his theory presents us with the 
singular anomaly of absolute truth deduced, as a matbe- 
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roatical result, from a hybrid daima oS ancient imagination 
intertangled with, modern inacmnen Laplace^s real strength 
lay, ,in fact, in an almost miraculous mathematical mstinct , 
— on this he rehed, and in no instance did it fail or deceive 
him : — in the case of the Nebular Cosmogony it led him, 
blmdfolded, through a labyrmth of Error into one of the 
most luminous and stupendous temples of Truth, 

Let us now fancy, for the moment, that the ring first 
thrown off by the Sun, that is to say the ring whose break- 
ing-up constituted Neptune, did not, m fact, break up until 
the throwing-off of the rmg out of which Uranus arose ; that 
this latter ring again remained perfect until the discharge 
of that out of which sprang Saturn j that this latter agam 
remained entire until the discharge of that form which 
origmated Jupiter — and so on Let us imagme, in a word, 
that no dissolution occurred among the rings until the final 
rejection of that which gave birth to Mercury We thus 
pamt to the eye of the mmd a series of coexistent concentric 
circles, and looking as well at them as at the processes by 
which, according to Laplace’s hypothesis, they were con- 
structed, we perceive at once a very singular analogy with 
the atomic strata and the process of the origmal irradiation 
as I have described it. Is it impossible that on measuxmg 
the fo'i ces, respectively, by which each successive planetary 
circle was thrown off — that is to say, on measurmg the 
successive excesses of rotation over gravitation which occa- 
sioned the successive discharges — we should find the analogy 
m question more decidedly confirmed h %t impohahle that 
we should discover these forces to have varied^ as in the original 
radiation — poportmially to the sguaies of the distances ? 

, Our solar system, consistmg, m chief, of one sun, with 
sixteen planets certainly, and possibly a few more, revolving 
about it at various distances, and attended by seventeen 
moons assuredly, but very probably by several others — 
is now to be considered as an examjple of the innumerable 
agglomerations which proceeded to take place throughout 
the Univeral Sphere of atoms on vdthdrawal of the Divine 
Vohtion I mean to say that our solar system is to be 
understood as affording a generic instance of these agglomera 
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tions, or, more correctly, of the ulterior conditions at which 
they arrived. If we keep our attention fixed on the idea 
of the utmost possible Eelation as the Omnipotent design, 
and on the precautions taken to accomplish it through 
difference of form, among the origmal atoms, and particular 
ineqmdistance, we shall find it impossible to suppose for a 
moment that even any two of the incipient agglomerations 
reached precisely the same result in the end. AYe shall 
rather be mclined to think that no two stellar bodies in the 
TJmverse — whether suns, planets or moons — are particularly, 
while all are generally, similar Still less, then, can we 
imagme any two assemblages of such bodies — any two 
“ systems — as having more -than a general resemblance * 
Our telescopes, at this pomt, thoroughly confirm our de- 
ductions Takmg our own solar system, then, as merely a 
loose or general type of all, we have so far proceeded in our 
subject as to survey the universe under the aspect of a 
spherical space, throughout which, dispersed wiA merely 
general equability, exist a number of but generally similar 
systems. 

Let us now, expandmg our conceptions, look upon each 
of these systems as m itself an atom ; which in fact it is, 
when we consider it as but one of the countless myriads of - 
systems which constitute the TJmverse. Eegardmg all, 
then, as but colossal atoms, each with the same ineradicable 
tendency to Unity which characterises the actual atoms of 
which it consists — ^we enter at once upon a new order of 
aggregations The smaller systems, in the vicimty of a 
larger one, would mevitably be drawn mto still closer 
vicimty A thousand would assemble here ; a million there 
— ^perhaps here, again, even a biUion — leavmg, thus, im- 
measurable vacancies in space And if, now, it be demanded 
why, m the case of these systems — of these merely Titanic 

* It IS not vrrvpossfible that some unlooked-for optical improvement 
may disclose to us, among innumerable varieties of systems, a luminous 
sun, encircled by lummous and non-luminous rmgs, within and without 
and between which, revolve lummous and non-lummous planets, at* 
tended by moons having moons — and even these latter agam having 
moons. 
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atoms — I speak simply of an assemblage/^ and not, as in 
the case of the actual atoms, of a more or less consolidated 
agglomeration . — ^if it be asked, for instance, why I do not 
carry what I suggest to its legitimate conclusion, and descnbe 
at once these assemblages of system-atoms as rushing to 
consolidation in spheres — as each becommg condensed mto 
one magnificent sun — my reply is that /tceXXovra rccvra — I 
am but pausmg for a moment on the threshold of the 
Fufme, For the present, calling these assemblages “clus- 
ters,” we see them in the mcipient stages of their consolida- 
tion. ' Their absolute consohdation is to come. 

We have now reached a point from which we behold 
the Universe as a spherical space interspersed, unequally, 
with clusters. It will be noticed that I here prefer the 
adverb “ unequably ” to the phrase “ with a merely general 
equability,” employed before. It is evident, in fact, that 
the equabihty of distribution will diminish m the ratio of 
the agglomerative processes — ^that is to say, as the things 
distributed dimmish in number. Thus the increase of in- 
equabihty — ^an mcrease which must contmue until, sooner 
or later, an epoch will arrive at which the largest agglome- 
ration Will absorb all the others — should be viewed as^ 
simply, a corroborative indication of the tendency to One. 

And here, at length, it seems proper to mqmre whether 
the ascertained facts of 'Astronomy confirm the general 
arr^gement which I have thus, deductively, assigned to the 
Heavens Thoroughly they do. Telescopic observation, 
guided by the laws of perspective, enables us to understand 
that the perceptible Universe exists as a cluster of clmters, 
irregularly di^osed. 

The “clusters” of which this Umversal cluster of 
clusters consists, are merely what we have been m the 
practice of designating “nebulae” — and of these nebulae 
one is of paramount interest to mankind. I allude to the 
Galaxy or Milky Way This mterests us, first and most 
obviously, on account of its great superiority in apparent 
size, not only to any one other cluster in the firmament, but 
to all the other clusters taken together. The largest of 
these latter occupies a mere point comparatively, and is 
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distinctly seen only with the aid ol a telescope. The 
Galaxy sw-eeps throughout the Heaven, and is brilliantly 
visible to the naked eye. But it interests man chiefly, 
although less immediately, on account of its bemg his home ; 
the home of the Earth on which he exists ; the home of the 
Sun about which this Earth revolves the home of that 
“system*^ of orbs of which the Sun is the centre and 
primary — ^the Earth one of sixteen secondaries, or planets 
— ^the Moon one of seventeen tertiaries, or satelhtes The 
Gralaxy, let me repeat, is but one of the clustm which I 
have been describmg — ^but one of the miscalled “ nebulae ” 
revealed to us — ^by fiie telescope alone, sometimes — as faint 
hazy spots in various quarters of the sky. We have no 
reason to suppose the Milky Way really more extensive 
than the least of these nebulae Its vast superiority in 
size is but an apparent superiority arising from our posi- 
tion in regard to it — ^that is to say, from our position 
in its midst. However strange the assertion may at. first 
appear to those unversed m Astronomy, still the astronomer 
himself has no hesitation in asserting that we are %n the 
midst that inconceivable host of stars — of suns — of 
systems — ^which constitute the Galaxy. Moreover, not only 
have we — not only has our Sun a nght to claim the Galaxy 
as .its own especial cluster, but, with slight reservation, it 
may be said that all the distmctly visible stars of the firma- 
ment — all the stars visible to the naked eye — have equally 
a right to claim it as then own 

There has been a great deal of misconception m respect 
to the shape of the Galaxy , which, in nearly all our astrono- 
mical treatises, is said to resemble that of a capital Y. The 
cluster in question has, m reality, a certam general — very 
general resemblance to the planet Saturn, with its encom- 
passing triple ring. Instead of the sohd orb of that planet, 
however, we must picture to ourselves a lenticular star- 
island, or collection of stars , our Sun lying excentrically — 
near the shore of the island — on that side of it which is 
nearest the constellation of the Cross and farthest from that 
of Cassiopeia. The surroundmg rmg, where it approaches 
our position, has in it a longitudinal gash, which does, in 
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fact, cause the ring in cm mcinity, to assume, loosely, the 
appearance of a capital Y. 

We must not fall into the error, however, of conceivmg 
the somewhat indefinite girdle as at all remote, comparatively 
speaking, from the also indefinite lenticular cluster which it 
surrounds , and thus, for mere purpose of explanation, we 
may speak of our Sun as actually situated at that point of 
the Y where its three component Imes umte, and, con- 
ceiving this letter to he of a certain solidity — of a certain 
thickness, very trivial m comparison with its length — we 
may even spe^ of our position as in the middle of this 
thickness. Fancying ourselves thus placed, we shall no 
longer find difiGiculty m accounting for the phenomena 
presented — which are perspective altogether When we 
look upwards or downwards — ^that is to say, when we cast 
our eyes m the direction of the letter’s thickness — we look 
through fewer stars than when we cast them m the direction 
of its length or along either of the three component lines 
Of course, in the former case the stars appear scattered 
— ^in the latter, crowded. To reverse this explanation : — 
An inhabitant of the Earth when lookmg, as we commonly 
express ourselves, at the Galaxy, is then beholding it in 
some of the directions of its length — is lookmg along the 
lines of the Y — but when, lookmg out mto the general 
Heaven, he turns his eyes from the Galaxy, he is then 
survejdng it m the direction of the letter’s thickness , and 
on this account the stars seem to him scattered ; while, in 
fact, they are as close together, on an average, as in the 
mass of the cluster. No consideration could be better 
adapted to convey an idea of this cluster’s stupendous 
e^ent 

If, with a telescope of high space-penetrating power, we 
carefully mspect the firmament, we shall become aware of 
a lelt -of clusters — of what we have hitherto called “nebulae” 
— a hamd, of varying breadth, stretching from honzon to 
horizon, at right angles to the general course of the Milky 
Way. This band is the ultimate cluster of clusters. This 
belt is The Universe Our Galaxy is but one, and perhaps 
one of the most inconsiderable, of the clusters which go to 
VOL, III - lil 
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the constitution of this ultimate Universal lelt or Icmd. 
The appearance of this cluster of clusters to our eyes, as a 
belt or hand, is altogether a perspective phenomenon of 
the same character as that which causes us to behold our 
own mdmdual and roughly-sphencal cluster, the Galaxy, 
under gmse also of a belt, traversmg the Heavens at right 
angles to the Universal one. The shape of the all-inclusive 
cluster IS of course gen&rally that of each individual cluster 
which it includes. Just as the scattered stars which, on 
lookmg from the Galaxy, we see in the general sky, are in 
fact but a portion of that Galaxy itself, and as closely 
intermingled with it as any of the telescopic points in what 
seems the densest portion of its mass — so are the scattered 
nebulae which oncastmg our eyes fiom the Universal heU^ 
we perceive at all points of the firmament — so, I say, are 
these scattered nebulae to be understood as only perspec- 
tively scattered, and as part and parcel of the one supreme 
and Universal sphere, 

No astronomical fallacy is more untenable, and none 
has been more pertmaciously adhered to, than that of the 
absolute ilhrmtation of the Universe of Stars. The reasons 
for limitation, as I have already assigned them, a prm% 
seem to me unanswerable; but, not to speak of these, 
ohservahon assures us that there is, in numerous directions 
around us, certainly if not in all, a positive limit — or, at 
the very least, affords us no basis whatever for thmking 
otherwise. Were the succession of stars endless, then the 
background of the sky would present us an uniform lumi- 
nosity like that displayed by the Galaxy — since fJwe could 
he absolutely no point, in all that background, at which would 
not exist a stwr. The only mode, therefore, in which, under 
such a state of affairs, we could comprehend the wids which 
our telescopes find in innumerable directions, would be by sup- 
posing the distance of the invisible background so immense 
that no ray from it has yet been able to reach us at all. 
That this may be so, who shall venture to deny I main- 
tarn, simply, that we have not even the shadow of a reason 
for believing that it is so. 

When speakmg of the vulgar propensity to regard all 
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bodies on the Eartb as tending merely to the Earth’s centre, 
I observed that, ‘'with certain exceptions to be specified 
hereafter, every body on the Earth tended not only to 
the Earth’s centre, but m every conceivable direction 
besides.” The “ exceptions ” refer to those frequent gaps 
m the Heavens, where our utmost scrutiny can detect not 
only no stellar bodies, but no mdications of their existence 
— ^where yawning chasms, blacker than Erebus, seem to 
afford us glimpses, through the boundary walls bf the Uni- 
verse of Stars, mto the illimitable Universe of Vacancy, 
beyond Now as any body, existing on the Earth, chances 
to pass, either through its own movement or the Earth’s, 
into a line with any one of these voids or cosmical abysses, 
it clearly is no longer attracted in the direction of that void^ 
and for the moment, consequently, is “ heavier ” than at 
any period either after of before Independently of the 
consideration of these voids, however, and looking only at 
the generally unequable distribution of the stars, we see that 
the absolute tendency of bodies on the Earth to the Earth’s 
centre is in a state of perpetual variation. 

We comprehend, then, the msulation of our Umverse 
We perceive the isolation of that — of all that which we grasp 
with the senses We know that there exists one cluster of 
clusters — a collection around which, on aU sides, extend the 
immeasurable wildernesses of a Space to all human perception 
untenanted But became upon the confines of this Universe 
of Stars we are compelled to pause, through want of further 
evidence from the senses, is it right to conclude that, in 
fact, there is no material point beyond that which we have 
thus been permitted to attam ? Have we, or have we not, 
an analogical right to the mference that this perceptible 
Universe — that this cluster of clusters — ^is but one of a senes 
of clusters of clusters, the rest of which are invisible through 
distance — through the diffusion of their light being so ex- 
cessive, ere it reaches us, as not to produce upon our retinas 
a light-impression — or from there being no such emanation 
as light at all in these unspeakably distant worlds — or, 
lastly, from the mere interval being so vast that the elec- 

^ Page 117. 
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trie tidings of their presence in Space have not yet — through 
' the lapsing myriads of years — been enabled to traverse that 
interval 'i 

Have we any right to inferences — have we any ground 
whatever for visions such as these If we have a right 
to them m any degree, we have a nght to their infinite 
extension 

The human bram has obviously a leaning to the 
“ Infinite^' and fondles the phantom of the idea It seems 
to long with a passionate fervour for this impossible concep- 
tion, with the hope of intellectually believing it when con- 
ceived What is general among the whole race of Man, of 
course no individual of that race can be warranted in 
considermg abnormal , nevertheless, theie may be a class of 
superior intelligences, to whom the human bias alluded to 
may wear all the character of monomania 

My question, however, remains unanswered — Have we 
any nght to infer — ^let us say rather, to imagine — an inter- 
minable succession of the “ clusters of clusters,’^ or of 
“ Universes ” more or less similar % 

I reply that the right,” m a case such as this, depends 
absolutely upon the hardihood of that imagination which 
ventures to claim the right Let me declare only that, as 
an mdividual, I myself feel impelled to fancy — without 
daring to call it more — that there does exist a limitless 
succession of Universes, more or less similar to that of 
which we have cognisance — to that of which alone we shall 
ever have cognisance — at the very least until the return of 
our own particular Universe into Unity, If such clusters 
of clusters exist, however — omd they do — ^it is abundantly 
clear that, havmg had no part in our origin, they have no 
portion in our laws They neither attract us, nor we ^bhem. 
Their material — their spint is not ours — ^is not that which 
obtains m any part of our Universe. They could not 

impress our senses or our souls. Among them and us^ 

considering aU for the moment, collectively — there are no 
mfluences in common Each exists, apart and inde- 
pendently, in the bosom of its projp&i^ and jpai ticular God 

In the conduct of this Discourse, I am aiming less at 
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physical than at metaphysical order. The clearness with 
which even material phenomena are presented to the under- 
standing, depends very little, I have long since learned to 
perceive, upon a merely natural, and almost altogether upon 
a moral, arrangement If then I seem to step somewhat 
too discursively from point to point of my topic, let me 
suggest that I do so in the hope of thus the better keeping 
unbroken that chain of graduated mjgresmn by which alone 
the mtellect of Man can expect to encompass the grandeurs 
of which I speak, and in their majestic totality, to compre- 
hend them 

So far our attention has been directed almost exclu- 
sively to a general and relative grouping of the stellar 
bodies m space. Of specification there has been little ; 
and whatever ideas of guanhty have been conveyed — ^that 
IS to say, of number, magnitude, and distance — have been 
conveyed mcidentally and by way of preparation for more 
definitive conceptions. These latter let us now attempt to 
entertain 

Our solar system, as has been already mentioned, con- 
sists in chief, of one sun and sixteen planets certamly, but 
in all probability a few others, revolving around it as a 
centre, and attended by seventeen moons of which we know, 
with possibly several more of which as yet we know 
nothing These various bodies are not true spheres, but 
oblate spheroids — spheres flattened at the poles of the 
imagmary axes about which they rotate — the flattenmg 
being a consequence of the rotation. Neither is the Sun 
absolutely the centre of the system; for this Sun itself, 
with all the planets, revolves about a perpetually shifting 
point of space, which is the system’s general centre of 
gravity Neither are we to consider the paths through 
which these different spheroids move — ^the moons about the 
planets, the planets about the Sun, or the Sun about the 
common centre — ^as circles in an accurate sense. They are, 
in fact, elli^pses — one of the foci hemg the ^omt aboud whvdi the 
revolution is made. An ellipse is a curve, returning into 
itself, one of whose diameters is longer than the other. In 
the longer diameter are two points equidistant from the^ 
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middle of the line, and so situated otherwise that if, from 
each of them a straight Ime be drawn to any one point of 
the curve, the two Imes taken together will be equal to the 
long diameter itself. Now let us conceive such an ellipse. 
At one of the points mentioned, which are the fooi, let us 
fasten an orange By an elastic thread let us connect this 
orange with a pea; and let us place this latter on the 
circumference of the ellipse Let us now move the pea 
continuously around the orange — keeping always on the 
circumference of the ellipse The elastic thread, which of 
course varies in length as we move the pea, will form what 
in geometry is called a radius vector. Now if the orange 
be understood as the Sun, and the pea as a planet revolving 
about it, then the revolution should be made at such-a rate 
— with a velocity so varying — that the radius vector may 
pass over equal areas of spojce i% equal times The progress 
of the pea should he — ^in other words, the progress of the 
planet — is of course slow in proportion to its distance from 
the Sun — swift in proportion to its proximity Those planets, 
moreover, move the more slowly which are the farther from 
the Sun ; the squares of their periods of resolution having the 
same proportion to each other, as have to each other the cubes 
of their meom distances from the Sun, 

The wonderfully complex laws of revolution here 
described, however, are not to be understood as obtaining 
in our system alone. They everywhere prevail where Attrac- 
tion prevails They control the Universe Every shimng 
speck m the firmament is, no doubt, a luminous Sun, re- 
semblmg our own, at least in its general features, and 
having in attendance upon it a greater or less number of 
planets, greater or less, whose still Imgering luminosity is 
not sufiicient to render them visible to us at so vast a dis- 
tance, but which, nevertheless, revolve, moon-attended, 
about their starry centres, in obedience to the principles 
just detailed — ^in obedience to the three omniprevalent laws 
of revolution — ^the three immortal laws guessed by the im- 
aginative Kepler, and but subsequently demonstrated and 
accounted for by the patient and mathematical Newton 
Among a tnbe of philosophers TVho pride themselves exces- 
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sively upon matter-of-fact, it is far too fashionable to sneer 
at all speculation under the comprehensive guess 

work” The point to he considered is, who guesses In 
guessmg with Plato, we spend our time to better purpose, 
now and then, than in hearkening to a demonstration by 
Alcmeeon 

In many works on Astronomy I find it distinctly stated 
that the laws of Kepler are the basis of the great principle, 
Gravitation This idea must have arisen from the fact that 
the suggestion of these laws by Kepler, and his proving 
them a jpostenooi to have an actual existence, led Newton 
to account for^hem by the hypothesis of Gravitation, and, 
finally, to demonstrate them a jpnori, as necessary conse- 
quences of the hypothetical principle Thus so far from 
the laws of Kepler being the basis of Gravity, Gravity is 
the basis of these laws — as it is, indeed, of all the laws of the 
material Universe which are not referable to Repulsion alone. 

The mean distance of the Earth from the Moon — that 
IS to say, from the heavenly body in our closest vicinity — 
is 237,000 miles Mercury, the planet nearest the Sun, is 
distant from him 37 milhons of miles. Venus, the next, 
revolves at a distance of 68 millions . — the Earth, which 
comes next, at a distance of 95 milhons ; — ^Mars, then, at a 
distance of 144 millions. Now come the eight Asteroids 
(Ceres, Juno, Vesta, Pallas, Astraea, Flora, Ins, and Hebe) 
at an average distance of about 250 millions. ^ Then we 
have Jupiter, distant 490 millions; then Saturn, 900 
milhons , then Uranus, 1 9 hundred millions ; finally 
Neptune, lately discovered, and revolving at a distance, say 
of 28 hundred millions Leaving Neptune out of the 
account — of which as yet we know little accurately, and 
which is possibly one of a system of Asteroids — it will be 
seen that, within certain limits, there exists an order oj 
inUrml among the planets. Speaking loosely, we may say 
that each outer planet is twice as far from the Sun as is the 
next inner one. May not the ordei here mentioned — may 
not the law of Bode — be deduced from consideration of the analogy 
suggested by me as hamig place between the solar discharge of 
rings and the mode of the atomic irradiation f 
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The numbers hurriedly mentioned m this summary of 
distance, it is folly to attempt comprehending, unless in the 
light of abstract arithmetical facts. They are not practically 
tangible ones They convey no precise ideas. I have stated 
that Neptune, the planet farthest from the Sun, revolves 
about him at a distance of 28 hundred millions of miles. 
So far good — I have stated a mathematical fact; and, 
without comprehending it in the least, we may put it to use 
— mathematically But m mentionmg, even, that the 
Moon revolves about the Earth at the comparatively 
triflmg distance of 237,000 miles, I entertained no expecta- 
tion of giving any one to understand — to know — ^to feel — 
how far from the Earth the Moon actually is 237,000 
Tmles There are, perhaps, few of my readers who have 
not crossed the Atlantic ocean , yet how many of them 
have a distinct idea of even the 3000 miles intervening 
between shore and shore 1 I doubt, indeed, whether the 
man lives who can force into his brain the most remote 
conception of the interval between one milestone and its 
next neighbour upon the turnpike. We are in some 
measure aided, however, m our consideration of distance, 
by combining this consideration with the kindred one of 
velocity. Sound passes through 1100 feet of space m a 
second of time Now were it possible for an inhabitant of 
the Earth to see the flash of a cannon discharged m the 
Moon, and to hear the report, he would have to wait, after 
perceiving the former, more than 1 3 entire days and nights 
before getting any intimation of the latter 

However feeble be the impression, even thus conveyed, 
of the Moon’s real distance from the Earth, it will, never- 
theless, effect a good object m enabling us more clearly to 
see the futility of attempting to grasp such intervals as that 
of the 28 hundred millions of miles between our Sun and 
Neptune , or even that of the 95 millions between the Sun 
and the Earth we inhabit A cannon-ball, flying at the 
greatest velocity with which such a ball has ever been 
known to fly, could not traverse the latter interval in less 
than 20 years ; while for the former it would require 590. 

Our Moon’s real diameter is 2160 miles, yet she is 
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comparatively so trifling an object that it would take nearly 
50 such orbs to compose one as great as the Earth 

The diameter of our own globe is 7912 miles — but 
from the enunciation of these numbers what positive idea 
do we derive ^ 

If we ascend an ordinary mountain and look around 
us from its summit, we behold a landscape stretching, say 
40 miles, m every direction, forming a circle 250 miles 
in circumference, and mcluding an area of 5000 square 
miles. The extent of such a prospect, on account of the 
mccessivenm with which its portions necessarily present 
themselves to view, can be only very feebly and very par- 
tially appreciated — ^yet the entire panorama would compre- 
hend no more than one 40,000th part of the mere surface 
of our globe. Were this panorama, then, to be succeeded, 
after the lapse of an ‘hour, by another of equal extent; this 
agam by a third, after the lapse of an hour ; this again by 
a fourth after lapse of another hour — and so on, until the 
scenery of the whole Earth were exhausted ; and were we 
to be engaged m exammmg these various panoramas for 
twelve hours of every day ; we should, nevertheless, be 9 
years and 48 days in completing the general survey. 

Eut if the mere surface of the Earth eludes the grasp of 
the imagination, what are we to think of its cubical con- 
tents ? It embraces a mass of matter equal in weight to at 
least two sextiUions, two hundred qmntiUions of tons Let 
us suppose it in a state of quiescence; and now let us 
endeavour to conceive a mechanical force sufficient to set it 
in motion • Not the strength of all the myriads of bemgs 
whom we may conclude to mhabit the planetary worlds of 
our system — not the combined physical strength of all 
these beings — even admitting all to be more powerful than 
man — would avail to stir the ponderous mass a single inch 
from its position. 

What are we to understand, then, of the force which, 
under similar circumstances, would be required to move the 
largest of our planets, Jupiter ‘I This is 86,000 miles in 
diameter, and would include within its periphery more than 
a thousand orbs of the magnitude of our own Yet this 
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stupendous body is actually flying around the sun at the 
rate of 29,000 miles an hour — that is to say, with a velocity 
forty times greater than that of a cannon-ball ' The thought 
of such a phenomenon cannot well be said to startle the 
mind — ^it palsies and appals it Not unfrequently we tash 
our imagination in picturing the capacities of an angel. 
Let us fancy such a being at a distance of some hundred 
miles from Jupiter — a close eye-witness of this planet as it 
speeds on its annual revolution “Now can we, I demand, 
fashion for ourselves any conception so distmct of this ideal 
beiug’s spiritual exaltation, as tJud involved in the supposi- 
tion that, even by this immeasurable mass of matter, whirled 
immediately before his eyes, with a velocity so unutterable, 
he — an angel — angehc though he be^ — ^is not at once struck 
into nothmgness and overwhelmed ? 

At this point, however, it seems proper to suggest that, 
in fact, we have been speaking of comparative trifles. Our 
Sun — the central and controlhng orb of the system to which 
Jupiter belongs — ^is not only greater than Jupiter, but 
greater by far than all the planets of the system taken to- 
gether. This fact IS an essential condition indeed of the 
stability of the system itself The diameter of Jupiter has 
been mentioned, it is 86,000 miles — ^that of the Sun is 
882,000 miles. An inhabitant of the latter, travelling 
nmety miles a day, would be more than eighty years m 
going round a great circle of its circumference. It occupies 
a cubical space of 681 quadrillions, 472 trillions of miles. 
The Moon, as has been stated, revolves about the Earth at 
a distance of 237,000 miles — in an orbit, consequently, of 
nearly a milhon and a half Now, were the Sun placed 
upon the Earth, centre over centre, the body of the former 
would extend, in every direction, not only to the line of 
the Moon’s orbit, but beyond it, a distance of 200,000 
miles. 

And here, once agam, let me suggest that, m fact, we 
have still been speakmg of comparative trifles The distance 
of the planet Neptune from the Sun has been stated , it is 
28 himdred millions of miles : the circumference of its orbit, 
therefore, is about 17 bilhons Let this be borne in mind 
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while we glance at some one of the brighest stars Between 
this and the star of our system (the Sun), there is a gulf of 
space, to convey any idea of which we should need the 
tongue of an archangel From ov/r system, then, and from 
our Sun, or star, the star at which we suppose ourselves 
glancing, is a thing altogether apart — still, for the moment, 
let us imagine it placed upon our Sun, centre over centre, 
as we just now imagmed this Sun itself placed upon the 
Earth Let us now conceive the particular star we have in 
mind, extending, in every direction, beyond the orbit of 
Mercury — of Venus — of the Earth — still ow, beyond the 
orbit of Mars — of Jupiter — of Uranus — until, finally, we 
fancy it filling the circle — semnteen hlliom of rmles in arcurrh 
ference — ^which is described by the revolution of Leverrier’s 
planet. When we have conceived all this, we shall have 
entertained no extravagant conception. There is the very 
best reason for behevmg that many of the stars are even far 
larger than the one we have imagmed I mean to say, that 
we have the very best empirical basis for such behef — and, 
in looking back at the original, atomic arrangements for 
diversity, which have been assumed as a part of the Divine 
plan in the constitution of the Umverse, we shall be enabled 
easily to understand and to credit the existence of even 
far vaster disproportions m stellar size than any to which 
I have hitherto alluded The largest orbs of course we 
must e:^ect to find rolhng through the widest vacancies of 
Space. 

I remarked, just now, that to convey an idea of the 
interval between our Sun and any one of the other stars, we 
should require the eloquence of an archangel In so saying, I 
should not be accused of exaggeration i for, in simple truth, 
these are topics on which it is scarcely possible to exagger- 
ate But let us bring the matter more distinctly before 
the eye of the mind. 

In the first place, we may get a general, relative concep- 
tion of the interval referred to by comparing it with the 
inter-planetary spaces. If, for example, we suppose the 
Earth, which is in realty 95 miUions of. miles from the 
Sun, to be only one foot from that luminary, then Neptune 
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would be forty feet distant, and Ihe star Alpha IjyrcB, at the 
very least, one hundred and jifty-mmL 

Now I presume tbat, in tbe termination of my last 
sentence, few of my readers have noticed anything especially 
objectionable — ^particularly wrong I said that the distance 
of the Earth from the Sun bemg taken at one foot, the dis- 
tance of Neptune would be foity feet, and that of Alpha 
Lyrse one hundred and fifty-nine. The proportion between 
one foot and one hundred and fifty nine has appeared, perhaps, 
to convey a sufl&ciently definite impression of the proportion 
between the two intervals — ^that of the Earth from the Sun, 
and that of Alpha Lyrse from the same luminary. But my 
account of the matter should in reality have run thus : — 
The distance of the Earth from the Sun being taken at one 
foot, the distance of Neptune would be forty feet, and that 
of Alpha Lyrse one hundred and fifby-nme — rwiles . — that 
is to say, I had assigned to Alpha Lyrse, in my first statement 
of the case, only the b2B0th pait oi that distance which is 
the least distance possible at which it can actually lie 

To proceed — However ^distant a mere planet is, ^ yet 
when we look at it through a telescope, we see it under a 
certain form — of a certain appreciable size Now I have 
already hinted at the probable bulk of many of the stars ; 
nevertheless, when we view any one of them, even through 
the most powerful telescope, it is found to present us with 
no fmm, and consequently with no magnitude whatever 
We see it as a point, and nothing more 

Again — ^Let us suppose ourselves walking at night on 
a highway. In a field on one side of the road is a hne of 
tall objects, say trees, the figures of which are distinctly 
defined against the background of the sky. This hne of 
objects extends at right angles to the road, and from the 
road to the horizon Now, as we proceed along the road, 
we see these objects changmg their positions, respectively, 
in relation to a certain fixed point in that portion of the 
firmament which forms the background of the view Let 
us suppose this fixed point — sufficiently fixed for our pur- 
pose — to be the rising moon We become aware, at once, 
that while the tree nearest us so far alters its position in 
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respect to the moon, as to seem flying behind us, the tree 
in the extreme distance has scarcely changed at all its 
relative position -with the satellite We then go on to per- 
ceive that the farther the objects are from us, the less they 
alter their positions ; and the converse Then we begin, 
unwittingly, to estimate the distances of individual trees 
by the degrees in which they evince the relative alteration 
Finally, we come to understand how it might be possible 
to ascertain the actual distance ,of any given tree in the 
line, by usmg the amount of relative alteration as a basis 
in a simple geometiical problem Now, this relative altera- 
tion is what we call “ parallax and by parallax we calcu- 
late the distances of the heavenly bodies. Appljrmg the 
principle to the trees in question, we should of course be 
very much at a loss to comprehend the distance of that tree, 
which, however far we proceeded along the road, should evmce 
no parallax at all. This in the case described is a thmg im- 
possible , but impossible only because all distances on our 
Earth are trivial indeed — ^in comparison with the vast cosnn- 
cal quantities, we may speak of them as absolutely nothing 
Now, let us suppose the star Alpha Lyrse directly over- 
head , and let us imagine that, instead of standing on the 
Earth, we stand at one end of a straight road stretching 
through Space to a distance equalling the diameter of the 
Earth’s orbit — that is to say, to a distance of one hundud 
and ninety millions of miles Having observed, by means of 
the most dehcate micrometrical instruments, the exact 
position of the star, let us now pass along this inconceivable 
road, until we reach the other extremity. Now, once again, 
let us look at the star. It is ^precisely where we left it. 
Our mstruments, however delicate, assure us that its relative 
position is absolutely — ^is identically the same, as at the 
commencement of our unutterable journey No parallax 
— none whatever — ^has been found 

The fact is that, m regard to the distance of the fixed 
stars — of any one of the myriads of suns glistening on the 
farther side of that awful chasm which separates our system ^ 
from its brothers in the cluster to which it belongs — astro- 
nomical science, until very lately, could speak only with a 
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negative certainty. Assuming the brightest as the nearest, 
we could say, even of them, only that there is a certain 
incomprehensible distance on the hither side of which they 
cannot be ‘ — ^how far they are beyond it we had in no case 
been able to ascertain We perceived, for example, that 
Alpha Lyrse cannot be nearer to us than 19 triUions, 200 
bilhons of miles , but, for all we knew, and indeed for all 
we now know, it may be distant from us the square, or the 
cube, or any other power of the number mentioned By 
dint, however, of wonderfully minute and cautious observa- 
tions, continued with novel mstruments, for many laborious 
years, Bessel, not long ago deceased, has lately succeeded 
in determining the distance of six or seven stars , among 
others, that of the star numbered 61 in the constellation 
of the Swan The distance in this latter instance ascertained 
is 670,000 times that of the Sun , which last, it will be 
remembered, is 95 millions of miles. The star 61 Oygni, 
then, IS nearly 64 trillions of miles from us — or more than 
three times the distance assigned as the least possMe, for 
Alpha Lyrsa. 

In attempting to appreciate this interval by the aid of 
any considerations of velocity, as we did in endeavourmg to 
estimate the distance of the moon, we must leave out of 
sight altogether such nothings as the speed of a cannon 
ball, or of sound. Light, however, according to the latest 
calculations of Struve, proceeds at the rate of 167,000 
miles in a second. Thought itself cannot pass through this 
interval more speedily — ^if, indeed, thought can traverse it 
at'aU. Yet, m coming from 61 Cygni to us, even at this 
inconceivable rate, hght occupies more than ten yean , and, 
consequently, were the star this moment blotted out from 
the Universe, still, fm ten years, would it contmue to sparkle 
on, undimmed in its paradoxical glory. 

Keeping now in mind whatever feeble conception we 
may have attained of the interval between our Sun and 61 
Cygni, let us remember that this mterval, however unutter- 
ably vast, we are permitted to consider as but the average 
interval among the countless host of stars composmg that 
cluster, or nebula,*’ to which our system, as well as that of 
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61 Oygni, belongs'. I have, in fact, stated the case with 
great moderation We have excellent reason for believmg 
61 Cygni to be one of the neaiest stars, and thus for con- 
cluding, at least for the present, that its distance from us is 
less than the average distance between star and star in the 
magnificent cluster of the Milky Way 

And here, once agam and finally, it seems proper to 
suggest that even as yet we have been speaking of trifles 
Ceasing to wonder at the space between star and star in 
our own or in any particular cluster, let us rather turn our 
thoughts to the intervals between cluster and cluster in the 
all-comprehensive cluster of the Univeise 

I have already said that light proceeds at the rate of 
167,000 miles m a second — that is about 10 millions of 
miles in a minute, or about 600 millions of miles m an hour 
— ^yet so far removed from us are some of the nebulae, 
that even light, speeding with this velocity, could not and 
does not reach us, from those mysterious regions, in less 
than 3 millions of years. This calculation, moreover, is made 
by the elder Herschel, and m reference merely to those com- 
paratively proximate clusters within the scope of his own 
telescope. There a/re nebulae, however, which, through 
the magical tube of Lord Eosse, are this instant whispermg 
in our ears the secrets of a million of ages by-gone. In a 
word, the events which we behold now — at this moment — 
in those worlds — are the identical events which interested 
their mhabitants ten hundred thousamd centuries ago. In in- 
tervals — ^in distances such as this suggestion forces upon the 
soul — rather than upon the mind — ^we find at length a fitting 
climax to all hitherto frivolous considerations of quantity 
Our fancies thus occupied with the cosmical distances, 
let us take the opportumty of referring to the difficulty 
which we have so often experienced, while pursuing tJie 
beaten jpath of astronomical reflection m accounting for the 
unmeasurable voids alluded to — in comprehending why 
chasms so totally unoccupied, and therefore apparently so 
needless, have been made to intervene between star and star 
— between cluster and cluster — in understanding, to be 
bTie:^ a sufficient reason for the Titanic scale, in respect of 
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mere 8 face, on wbick the Universe is seen to be constructed 
A rational cause for the phenomenon, I maintain that 
Astronomy has palpably failed to assign. — ^but the considera- 
tions thiough which, m this Essay, we have proceeded step 
by step, enable us clearly and immediately to perceive that 
Sface and Duratwn are one. That the Universe might 
endure throughout an sera at all commensurate with the 
grandeur of its component material portions and with the 
high majesty of its spiritual purposes, it was necessary that 
the origmal atomic diffusion be made to so inconceivable 
an extent as to be only not infinite It was required, in a 
word, that the stars should be gathered into visibility from 
invisible nebulosity — proceed from nebulosity to consolida- 
tion — and so grow grey in giving birth and death to 
unspeakably numerous and complex variations of vitalic de- 
velopment — ^it was required that the stars should do all 
this — should have time thoroughly to accomplish all these 
Divine purposes — dmng the f&riod in which all things were 
effecting their return mto Unity with a velocity accumulat- 
mg in the mverse proportion of the squares of the distances 
at which lay the inevitable End. 

Throughout all this we have no difficulty in understand- 
ing the absolute accuracy of the Divine adaptation The 
density of the stars, respectively, proceeds of course as their 
condensation diminishes; condensation and heterogeneity 
keep pace with each other, through the latter, which is the 
index of the former, we estimate the vitalic and spiritual 
development Thus in the density of the globes, we have 
the measure m which their purposes are fulfilled As 
density proceeds — as the divine intentions are accomplished 
— as less and still less remains to he accomplished — so, in 
the same ratio, should we expect to find an acceleration of 
the End, — and thus the philosophical mmd will easily com- 
prehend that the Divine designs in constituting the stars 
advance mathematically to their fulfilment; and more, it 
will readily give the advance a mathematical expression , it 
will decide that this advance is inversely proportional to 
the squares of the distances of all created things from the 
starting-pomt and goal of their creation. 
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Not only IS this Divine adaptation, however, mathemati- 
cally accurate, hut there is that about it which stamps it 
as dvsine, in distinction from that which is merely the work 
of human constructiveness I allude to the complete mutvr 
. oMy of adaptation. For example : in human constructions a 
particular cause has a particular effect ; a particular mtention 
brings to pass a particular object , but this is all , we see 
no reciprocity The effect does not re-act upon the cause , 
the intention does not change relations with' the object. In 
Divine constructions, the object is either design or object as 
we choose to regard it — and we may take at any time a 
cause for an effect, or the converse — so that we can never 
absolutely decide which is which 

To give an instance; — In polar climates the human 
frame, to maintain its animal heat, requires for combustion 
in the capillary system an abundant supply of highly 
azotised food, such as train-od. But again — m polar 
climates nearly the sole food afforded man is the oil of 
abundant seals and whales Now, whether is oil at hand 
because imperatively demanded, or the only thing demanded 
because the only thing to be obtained ^ It is impossible to 
decide There is an absolute uaprocUy of adaptation. 

The pleasure which we derive from any display of 
human mgeiiuity is in the ratio of the appoach to this 
species of reciprocity In the construction of plot, for ex- 
ample, m fictitious literature, we should aim at so arranging 
the incidents that we shall not be able to determme, of any 
one of them, whether it depends from any one other or 
upholds it. In this sense, of course, pefrfection of plot is 
really or practically 'unattamable — but only because it is a 
finite intelligence that constructs. The plots of God are 
perfect. The Universe is a plot of God 

And now we have reached a pomt at which the mtellect 
is forced, again, to struggle agamst its propensity for ana- 
logical inference — agamst its monomaniac graspmg at the 
infinite Moons have been seen revolving about planets; 
planets about stars , and the poetical instmct of humanity 
— ^its mstinct of the symmetncal, if the symmetry be but a 
symmetry of surface ; — ^this instinct, which the Soul, not only 
VOL flL N 
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of Man but of all created beings, took up in tbe beginning 
from tke geometrical basis of tbe Universal irradiation — 
impels us to tbe fancy of an endless extension of tbis system 
of cycles Closmg our eyes equally to d^^duction and induction, 
we insist upon imagining a rerolukon of all tbe orbs of tbe 
G-alaxy about some gigantic globe wbicb we take to "be tbe 
central pivot of tbe whole Each cluster in tbe great cluster 
of clusters is imagmed of course to be similarly supplied and 
constructed , while, that tbe “ analogy ” may be wantmg at 
no point, we go on to conceive these clusters themselves, 
again, as rmohmg about some still more august sphere , — 
this latter, still again, with its encircbng clusters, as but one 
of a yet more magnificent senes of agglomerations, gyrating 
about yet another orb central to them — some orb still more 
unspeakably sublime — some orb, let us rather say, of infinite 
sublimity endlessly multiplied by tbe infimtely sublime. 
Such are tbe conditions, continued in perpetuity, which tbe 
voice of what some people term “ analogy ” calls upon tbe 
Fancy to depict and tbe Eeason to contemplate, if possible, 
without becoming dissatisfied with tbe picture. Such, in 
general^ is the intermmable gyration beyond gyration which 
we have been mstructed by Philosophy to comprehend 
and to account for, at least in the best manner we can. 
ITow and then, however, a philosopher proper — one whose 
frenzy takes a very determinate turn — ^whose gemus, to 
speak more reverentially, has a strongly-pronounced washer- 
womanish bias, domg everythmg up by the dozen — enables 
us to see ^precisely that point out of sight, at which the re- 
volutionary processes in question do, and of nght ought to, 
come to an end 

It is hardly worth while, perhaps, even to sneer at the 
reveries of Fourier ; — but much has been said latterly of 
the hypothesis of Madler — that there exists in the centre 
of the Galaxy a stupendous globe about which all the 
systems of the cluster revolve The jpenod of our own, 
indeed, has been stated — 117 millions of years 

That our Sun has a motion in space, independently of 
its rotation and its revolution about the system’s centre of 
gravity, has long been suspected. This motion, granting it 
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to exist, would be manifested perspectively The stars in 
that firmamental region which we were leaving behind us, 
would, m a very long series of years, become crowded ; those 
m the opposite quarter, scattered Now, by means of 
astronomical History, we ascertain, cloudily, that some such 
phenomena have occurred On this ground it has been 
declared that our system is moving to a pomt in the heavens 
diametrically opposite the star Zeta Herculis , — but this 
inference is, perhaps, the maximum to which we have any 
logical right Madler, however, has gone so far as to 
designate a particular star, Alcyone in the Pleiades, as being 
at or about the very spot around which a general r&oolukon 
is performed. 

Now, since by “ analogy ” we are led, in the first instance, 
to these dreams, it is no more than proper that we should 
abide by analogy, at least in some measure, durmg their 
development , and that analogy which suggests the revolu- 
tion, suggests at the same time a central orb about which it 
should be performed — so far the astronomer was consistent 
This central orb, however, should, dynamically, be greater 
than all the orbs taken together which surround it. Of 
these there are about 100 millions “Why, then,” it was 
of course demanded, “ do we not see this vast central sun — 
<Lt least equal m mass to 100 milhons of such suns as ours — 
why do we not see it — we, especially, who occupy the mid 
region of the cluster — the very locahty near which, at all 
events, must be situated tins mcomparable star'*” The 
reply was ready — “It must be non-lummous, as are our 
planets.” Here, then, to suit a purpose, analogy is suddenly 
let fall. “ Not so,” it may be said ; “ we know that non- 
luminous suns actually exist ” It is true that we have reason 
at least for supposing so ; but we have certamly no reason 
whatever for supposing that the non-luminous suns in 
question are encircled by luminous suns, while these again 
are surrounded by non-lummous planets — and it is precisely 
all this with which Madler is called upon to find anythmg 
analogous m the heavens — for it is precisely all this which 
he imagmes in the case of the Galaxy. Admitting the 
thing to be so, we cannot help here picturing to ourselves 
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how sad a puzzle the why is it so must prove to all At priori 
philosophers. 

But granting, m the very teeth of analogy and of every- 
thmg else, the non-luminosity of the vast central orb, we 
may still mquire how this orb, so enormous, could fad of 
bemg rendered visible by the flood of light thrown upon it 
from the 100 mdhons of glorious suns glaring m all direc- 
tions about it Upon the urgmg of this question, the idea 
of an actually solid central sun appears iu some measure 
to have been abandoned , and speculation proceeded to assert 
that the systems of the cluster perform their revolutions 
merely about an immaterial centre of gravity common to all 
Here, again then, to smt a purpose, analogy is let fall The 
planets of our system revolve, it is true, about a common 
centre of gravity ^ but they do this m connection with, and 
m consequence of, a material sun whose mass more tha n 
counterbalances the rest of the system 

The mathematical circle is a curve composed of an 
inflmty of straight lines. But this idea of the circle — an 
idea which, in view of all ordmary geometry, is merely the 
mathematical, as contradistmguished from the practical, idea 
— ^is, in sober fact, the practical conception which alone we 
have any right to entertain in regard to the majestic circle 
with which we have to deal, at least in fancy, when we sup- 
pose our system revolving about a point m the centre of the 
Galaxy. Let the most vigorous of human imagmations 
attempt but to take a single step towards the comprehension 
of a sweep so inefiable » It would scarcely be paiadoxical 
to say that a flash of hghtnmg itself, travellmg/<w efoer upon 
the circumference of this unutterable circle, would stdl, 
for ever, be travellmg in a straight hne That the path of 
our Sun in such an orbit would, to any human perception, 
deviate m the slightest degree from a straight Ime, even in 
a million of years, is a proposition not to be entertained ; 
yet we are required to believe that a curvature has become 
apparent duriug the brief period of our astronomical history 
— during a mere point — during the utter nothmgness of 
two or three thousand years. 

It may be said that Madler has really ascertained a 
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curvature iu the direction of our system's now well-estab- 
lished progress through Space Adpntting, if necessary, 
tills fact to be in reality such, I maintain that nothing is 
thereby shown except the reality of this fact — the fact of 
a curvature For its iJwrough determination, ages will be 
required , and, when determmed, it will be found indicative 
of some bmary or other multiple relation between our Sun 
and some one or more of the proximate stars I hazard 
nothmg, however, m predicting that, after the lapse ol 
many centuries, all efforts at determimng the path of our 
Sun through Space will be abandoned as fruitless This is 
easily conceivable when we look at the mhnity of perturba- 
tion it must experience from its perpetually-shiftmg relations 
with other orbs, in the common approach of all to the 
nucleus of the Galaxy. 

But m examining other nebulae than that of the 
Milky Way — in surveymg, generally, the clusters which 
overspread the heavens — do we or do we not find confirma- 
tion of Madler’s hypothesis % We do not The forms of 
the clusters are exceedingly diverse when casually viewed , 
but on close inspection, through powerful telescopes, we 
recognise the sphere very distmctly as at least the proxi- 
mate form of all — their constitution m general being at 
variance with the idea of revolution about a common centre. 

“ It is diflScult,” says Sir John Herschel, “ to form any 
conception of the dynamical state of such systems. On one 
hand, without a rotary motion and a centrifugal force, it is 
hardly possible not to regard them as in a state of p ogressive 
collapse. On the other, granting such a motion and such a 
force, we find it no less difficifrt to reconcile their forms 
with the rotation of the whole system [meanmg cluster] 
around any single axis, without which internal collision 
would appear to be inevitable 

Some remarks lately made about the nebulse by Dr 
Nichol, m taking quite a different view of the cosmical 
conditions from any taken m this Discourse — have a very 
peculiar applicability to the pomt now at issue He says . 

“ When our greatest telescopes are brought to bear upon 
tliem, we find that those which were thought to be irregular, 
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are not so ; they approach nearer to a globe. Here is one 
that looked ovalj but Lord Eosse’s teleseope brought it 
into a circle . . How there occurs a very remarkable 
circumstance in reference to these comparatively sweepmg 
circular masses of nebulae. We find they are not entirely 
circular, but the reverse, and that all around them, on 
every side, there are volumes of stars, stretching out apjoarently 
as %f they were rushing towards a great central mass in con- 
seguence of the action of some great jpower.^' * 

Were I to descnbe, in my own words, what must neces- 
sarily be the existing condition of each nebula on the 
hypothesis that all matter is, as I suggest, now returnmg 
to its ongmal Unity, I should simply be going over, nearly 
verbatim, the language here employed by Dr Nichol, with- 
out the faintest suspicion of that stupendous truth which is 
the key to these nebular phenomena. . 

And here let me fortify my position still farther, by the 
voice of a greater than Madler — of one, moreover, to whom 
all the data of Madler have long been famihar things, care- 
fully and thoroughly considered Eeferrmg to the elaborate 
calculations of Argelander — ^the very researches which form 
Madler’s basis — Humboldt, whose generalising powers have 
never perhaps been equalled, has the following observation : 

“ When we regard the real, proper, or non-perspective 
motions of ‘the stars, we find mmy groups of them moving in 
opposite directions ; and the data as yet in hand render it 
not neces^ry at least to conceive that the systems com- 
posing the Milky Way, or the clusters generally composing 
the Universe,^ are revolving about any particular centre 
unknown, whether luminous or non-luminous. It is but 
Man’s longing ior a fundamental First Cause that impels 
both his iutelleot a;nd fancy to the adoption of such an 
hypothesis.” f 

, * I must be understood only the T&oolutwn,' 

ary portion of Madler’s hypothesis Of course, if no great central orb 
exists now m our cluster, such will exist hereafter Whenever exist- 
ing, it will be merely the nucleus of the consohdation 

t Betiachtet man die nicht perspectivischen eigenen Bewegungen 
der Sterne, so scheinen viele gnippenweise ihrer in Richtung entgegen- 
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The phenomenon here alluded to — that of “many groups 
moving in opposite directions” — is quite inexplicable by 
Madler’s idea ; but arises, as a necessary consequence, from 
that which forms the basis of this Discourse. While the 
merely general direction of each atom — of each moon, planet, 
star, or cluster — would, on my hypothesis, be of course 
absolutely rectilinear, while the general path of all bodies 
would be a right line leading to the centre of all , it is clear, 
nevertheless, that this general rectilinearity would be com- 
pounded of what, with scarcely any exaggeration, we may 
term an infinity of particular curves — an infinity of local 
deviations from rectilinearity — the result of contmuous 
differences of relative position among the multitudinous 
masses, as each proceeded on its own proper journey to the 
End. 

I quoted just now from Sir John Herschel the follow- 
mg words, used in reference to the clusters — “On one 
hand, without a rotary motion and a centrifugal force, it is 
hardly possible not to regard them as in a state of progres- 
sive collapse ” The fact is, that in surveying the “ nebulaB ” 
with a telescope of high power, we shall find it quite im- 
possible, havmg once conceived this idea of “ collapse,” not 
to gather, at all points, corroboration of the idea A 
nucleus is always apparent in the direction of which the 
stars seem to be precipitating themselves , nor can these 
nuclei be mistaken for merely perspective phenomena — 
the clusters are really denser near the centre, sparser in 
the regions more remote from it. In a word, we see every- 
thing as we should see it were a collapse taking place ; but, 
in general, it may be said of these clusters, that we can 
fairly entertain, while looking at them, the idea of orbitual 

gesetzt ; und die bisher gesaimnelten Tbatsachen machen es auf s 
wemgste nicbt notbwendig, anzunehmen, dass alle Theile unserer 
Stemenscbicht oder gar der gesammteii Sterneninseln, welche den 
Weltraum fallen, sicb. um einen grossen, unbekannten, leucbtenden 
Oder dunkeln, CentraJkorper bewegen. Das Streben naob den letzten 
nnd hoobsten Grrundursachen macbt freilieh die reflectirende Tliatig- 
keit des Menscben, wie seme Pbantasie, zu einer solcben Annahme 
geneigt 
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nrnemmt about a cent)e^ only by admitting exist- 

ence, in tbe distant domains of space, of dynamical laws 
with which we are imacquainteA 

On the part of Herschel, however, there is evidently a 
reluctance to regard the nebulse as in “ a state of progressive 
collapse But if facts — ^if even appearances justify the sup- 
position of their being in this state, why, it may well be 
demanded, is he disinclmed to admit it ? Simply on account 
of a prejudice , merely because the supposition is at war 
with a pre-conceived and utterly baseless notion — that of 
the endlessness — ^that of the eternal stabihty of the Uni- 
verse 

If the propositions of this Discourse are tenable, the 
state of progressive collapse” is precisely that state in 
which alone we are warranted m considermg All Thmgs ; 
and, with due humility, let me here confess that, for my 
part, I am at a loss to conceive how any other understanding 
of the existing condition of affairs could ever have made 
its way into the human brain “ The tendency to collapse ” 

and “ the attraction of gravitation,” are convertible phrases 
In using either, we speak of the reaction of- the First Act 
Never was necessity less obvious than that of supposing 
Matter imbued with an ineradicable quality forming part of 
its matenal nature — a quality or instinct for ever msepar* 
able from it, and by dmt of which inalienable prmciple every^ 
atom is pespetmlly impelled to seek its fellow-atom. Never 
was necessity less obvious than that of entertainmg this 
unphilosophical idea Gomg boldly behind the vulgar 
thought, we have to conceive, metaphysically, that the 
gravitating principle appertams to Matter temporality — only 
while diffused — only while existing as Many instead of as 
One — appertams to it by virtue of its state of irradiation 
alone — appertams, in a word, altogether to its condition, and 
not in the slightest degree to itself In this view, when 
the arradiation shall have returned into its source — ^when 
the reaction shall be completed — ^the gravitatmg prmciple 
will no longer exist. And, in fact, astronomers, without at 
any time reaching the idea here suggested, seem to have 
been approximating it, in the assertion that, if there were 
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but one body in the umverse, it would b^" impossible to un- 
derstand how the principle Gravity could obtain;” that 
IS to say, from a consideration of Matter as they find it, 
they reach a conclusion at which I deductively arrive 
That so pregnant a suggestion as the one quoted should 
have been permitted to remain so long unfruitful is, never- 
theless, a mystery which I find it difficult to fathom 

It IS, perhaps, in no little degree, however, our propen- 
sity for the continuous — for the analogical — ^in the present 
case more particularly for the symmetrical — which has been 
leadmg us astray. And, m fact, the sense of the symmetri- 
cal is an instinct which may be depended upon with an 
almost blindfold reliance. It is the poetical essence of 
the Umverse — of the Umverse which, in the supremeness of 
its symmetry, is but the most sublime of poems. Now 
symmetry and consistency are convertible terms : — thus 
Poetry and Truth are one A thing is consistent m the 
ratio of its truth — true in the ratio of its consistency A 
perfect consistency, I rejyeat, cm he nothing hut an absolute 
kuth We may take it for granted, then, that Man cannot 
long or widely err if he suffer himself to be guided by his 
poetical, which I have maintained to be his truthful, m being 
his symmetrical, mstinct. He must have a care, however, 
lest, in pursuing too heedlessly the superficial symmetry of 
forms and motions, he leave out of sight the really essential 
symmetry of the principles which determine and control 
them. 

That the stellar bodies would finally be merged in one, 
that at last aU would be drawn into the substance of one 
stupendous central oih already enstin^, is an idea which for 
some, time past seems vaguely and indetermmately to have 
held possession of the fancy of mankmd. It is an idea, m 
fact, which belongs to the class of the excesswely obvious. It 
springs, instantly, from a superficial observation of the 
cyclic and seemingly gyrati/ng or vortical movemenfes of those 
individual portions of the Universe which come most imme- 
diately and most closely under our observation There is 
not perhaps a human being of ordmary education and oi 
average reflective capacity to whom, at some period, the 
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fancy m question has not occmred, as if spontaneously, or 
intuitively, and wearing all the character of a very profound 
and very original conception This conception, however, 
so commonly entertained, has never, within my knowledge, 
arisen out of any abstract considerations , being, on the 
contrary, always suggested, as I say, by the vortical move- 
ments about centres, a reason for it also, — a cause for the 
ingathering of all the orbs mto one, imagmed to he already 
existing, was naturally sought in the same direction, among 
these cyclic movements themselves 

Thus it happened that on announcement of the gradual 
and perfectly regular decrease observed in the orbit of 
Encke’s comet, at every successive revolution about our Sun, 
astronomers were nearly unanimous in the opmion that the 
cause in question was found — ^that a prmciple was discovered 
sufficient to account, physically, for that final, universal 
agglomeration which, I repeat, the analogical, symmetrica^ 
or poetical instinct of man had pre-determined to understand 
as something more than a simple hypothesis 

This cause, this sufficient reason for the final ingathering, 
was declared to exist in an exceedingly rare but still 
material medium pervading space ; which medium, by re- 
tarding in some degree the progress of the comet, perpetually 
weakened its tangential force, thus giving a predominance 
to the centnpetal, which, of course, ^ew the comet nearer 
and nearer at each revolution, and would eventually precipi- 
tate it upon the Sun 

All this was strictly logical — admitting the medium or 
ether, but this ether was assumed most dlogically, on the 
ground that no other mode than the one spoken of could be 
discovered of accountmg for the’ observed decrease in the 
orbit of the comet — as if from the fact that we could di^- 
cover no other mode of accountmg for it, it followed, in any 
respect, that no other mode of accountmg for it existed. It 
is clear that innumerable causes might operate, in combina- 
tion, to dimmish the orbit, without even a possibility of our ' 
ever becoming acquamted with one of them. In the mean- 
tdme, it has never been fairly shown, perhaps, why the 
retardation occasioned'by the skirts of the Sun’s atmosphere, 
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througli which the comet passes at perihelion^ is not 'enough 
to account for the phenomenon That Encke's comet will 
he absorbed into the Sun is probable ; that all the comets 
of the system will be absorbed is more than merely possible j 
but m such case the principle of absorption must be referred 
to eccentricity of orbit — to the close approximation to the 
Sun of the comets at their perihelia ; and is a principal not 
affectmg in any degree the ponderous spheres which are to 
be regarded as the true material constituents of the Universe 
Touchmg comets m general, let me here suggest, in passmg, 
that we cannot be far wrong m looking upon them as the 
hghtmng-Jlashes of the cosmtcal Heaven 

The idea of a retardmg ether, and through it of a final 
agglomeration of all things, seemed at one time, however, to 
be confirmed by the observation of a positive decrease in 
the orbit of the solid moon By reference to echpses 
recorded 2500 years ago, it was found that, the velocity of 
the satelhte^s revolution tlun was considerably less than it is 
now ; that on the hypothesis that its motions in its orbit is 
uniformly in accordance with Kepler’s law, and was accu- 
rately determmed then, 2500 years ago, it is now in 
advance of the position it should occupy by nearly 9000 
miles The mcrease of velocity proved of course a diminu- 
tion of orbit, and astronomers were fast yielding to a belief 
in an ether as the sole mode of accounting for the pheno- 
menon when Lagrange came to the rescue. He showed 
that owing to the configurations of the spheroids the shorter 
axis of their elhpses are subject to variation m length , the 
longer axis being permanent; and that this variation is 
continuous and vibratory, so that every orbit is m a state 
of transition either from circle to ellipse or from ellipse to 
circle. In the case of the moon, where the shorter axis is 
d^ecreasing, the orbit is passmg from circle to ellipse, and 
consequently is decreasmg too , but after a long series of 
ages the ultimate eccentricity will be attained, then the 
shorter axis wiH proceed to increase until the orbit becomes 
a circle, when the process of shortemng will agam take place, 
and so on for ever In the case of the Earth the orbit is 
passing from ellipse to circle The facts thus demonstrated 
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do away of course with all necessity for supposing an etherj 
and with all apprehension of the system’s instability on 
the ether’s account. 

It will be remembered that I have myself assumed what 
we may term an ether, I have spoken of a subtle influence 
which we know to be ever in attendance upon matter, 
although becoming manifest only through matter’s hetero- 
geneity. To this influence, without darmg to touch it at all 
in any effort at explaining its awful nature, I have referred 
the various phenomena of electricity, heat, light, magnetism, 
and more — of vitahty, consciousness, and thought — in a 
word, of spintuahty It will be seen at once, then, that 
the ether thus conceived is radically distinct from the ethei 
of the astronomers, inasmuch as theirs is matter and mine 
not. 

With the idea of material ether seems, thus, to have 
departed altogether the thought of that universal agglomera- 
tion so long predetermmed by the poetical fancy of mankmd 
— an agglomeration in which a sound Philosophy might have 
been warranted in putting faith, at least to a certam extent, 
if for no other reason than that by this poetical fancy it 
had been so predetermined. But so far as Astronomy — so 
far as mere Physics have yet spoken, the cycles of the 
Universe* has no conceivable end. Had an end been 
demonstrated, however, from so purely collateral a cause as 
an ether, Man’s instinct of the Divme cajpacity to adapt would 
have rebelled against the demonstration. We should have 
been forced to regard the Universe with some such sense 
of dissatisfaction as we experience in contemplatmg an 
unnecessarily complex work of human art Creation would 
have affected us as an imperfect plot in a romance, where 
the d4noument is awkwar^y brought about by interposed 
incidents external and foreign to the main subject, instead 
of springing out of the bosom of the thesis, out of the 
heart of the rulmg idea, mstead of arismg as a result of the - 
primary proposition, as inseparable and mevitable part and 
parcel of the fundamental conception of the book. 

What I mean by the symmetry of mere surface will 
now be more clearly understood is simply by the 
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blandishment of this symmetry that we have been beguiled 
into the general idea of which Madler's hypothesis is but a 
part — ^the idea of the vortical indrawmg of the orbs. Dis- 
missing this nakedly physical conception, the symmetry of 
principle sees the end of all thmgs metaphysically mvolved 
in the thought of a beginning ^ seeks and finds in this ongin 
of all things the rudiment of this end, and perceives the 
impiety of supposing this end hkely to be brought about 
less simply — less directly — less obviously — less artistically 
— than through the reaction of the oiigmating Act 

Eecurrmg, then, to a previous suggestion, let us under- 
stand the systems — let us understand each star with its 
attendant planets — as but a Titamc atom existing in space 
with precisely the same inclination for TJmty which charac- 
terised, m the beginning, the actual atoms after their 
irradiation throughout the Universal sphere. As these 
origmal atoms rushed towards each other in generally 
straight Imes, so let us conceive as at least gener^ly recti- 
Imear, the paths of the system-atoms towards their respective 
centres of aggregation — and in this direct drawmg together 
of the systems mto clusters, with a similar and simultaneous 
drawmg together of the clusters themselves while under- 
going consolidation, we ha\e at length attamed the great 
Now — the awful Present — the Existing Condition of the 
Umveise 

Of the still more awful Futuie a not irrational analogy 
may gmde us in framing an hypothesis The equilibrium 
between the centripetal and cenirifugal forces of each system, 
being necessarily destroyed upon attainment of a certain 
proximity to the nucleus of the cluster to which it belongs, 
there must occur, at once, a chaotic or seemingly chaotic 
precipitation, of the moons upon the planets, of the planets 
upon the suns, and of the suns upon the nuclei , and the 
general result of this precipitation must be the gathering of 
the myriad now-existing stars of the firmament into an 
almost infinitely less number of almost mfinitely superior 
spheres In being immeasurably fewer, the worlds of that 
day will be immeasurably greater than our own Then, 
indeed, amid unfathomable abysses, will be glarmg imim* 
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aginable suns. But all this will be merely a climacic 
magnificence foreboding the great End. Of this End the 
new genesis described can be but a very partial postpone 
ment While undergomg consolidation, the clusters them- 
selves, with a speed prodigiously accumulative, have been 
rushing towards their own general centre — and now, with 
a thousand-fold electric velocity, commensurate only with 
their material grandeur and with the spiritual passion of 
their appetite for oneness, the majestic remnants of the 
tribe of Stars flash at length into a common embrace. 
The inevitable catastrophe is at 'hand 

But this catastrophe — what is it ^ We have seen 
accomplished the mgathermg of the orbs. Henceforward, 
are we not to understand one rmfeiial globe of globes as 
constitutmg and comprehendmg the Universe? Such a 
fancy would be altogether at war with every assumption 
and consideration of this Discourse. 

I haye already alluded to that absolute recijprocUy of 
adaptation which is the idiosyncrasy of the divme Art — 
stamping it divine Up to this point of our reflections, we 
have been regarding the electrical influence as a something 
by dmt of whose repulsion alone Matter is enabled to exist 
in that state of diffusion demanded for the fulfilment of its 
purposes — so far, in a word, we have been considermg the 
influence in question as ordained for Matter’s sake to sub- 
serve the objects of matter. With a perfectly legitimate 
reciprocity, we are now permitted to look at Matter, as 
created solely for the sake of this influence — solely to serve 
the objects of this spiritual Ether Through the aid — ^by 
the means — ^through the agency of Matter, and by dmt of 
its heterogeneity — ^is this Ether manifested — is Spint indi- 
vidualised It IS merely in the development of this Ether, 
through heterogeneity, that particular masses of Matter 
become ammate — sensitive — and in the ratio of their hete- 
rogeneity, — some reaching a degree of sensitiveness mvolving 
what we call Thought, and thus attainmg Conscious Intelli- 
gence 

In this view, we are enabled to perceive Matter as a 
Means— not as an End. Its purposes are thus seen to have 
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been comprehended in its diffusion ; and with the return 
into Unity these purposes cease. The absolutely consoli- 
dated globe of globes would be objectless — ^therefore not for 
a moment could it contmue to eidst Matter, created for 
an end, would unquestionably, on fulfilment of that end, be 
Matter no longer Let us endeavour to understand that it 
would disappear, and that God would remam all m all. 

That every work of Divine conception must coexist and 
coexpire with its particular design, seems to me especially 
obvious , and I make no doubt that, on perceivmg the final 
globe of globes to be objectless, the majority of -my readers 
will be satisfied with my therefore it cannot ‘contmue to 
exist.’* Nevertheless, as the starthng thought of its instam 
taneous disappearance is one which the most powerful 
mtellect cannot be expected readily to entertam on grounds 
so decidedly abstract, let us endeavour to look at the idea 
from some other and more ordinary pomt of view : let ns 
see how thoroughly and beautifully it is corroborated m 
an a jpostenori consideration of Matter as we actually find 
it 

I have before said that “ Attraction and Eepulsion being 
undeniably the sole properties by which Matter is manifested 
to Mmd, we are justified m assuming that Matter exists 
only as Attraction and Eepulsion — m other words, that 
Attraction and' Eepulsion are Matter , there bemg no con- 
ceivable case in which we may not employ the term Matter 
and the terms ' Attraction ’ and ‘ Eepulsion ’ taken together, 
as equivalent, and therefore convertible, expressions of 
Logic.”* 

Now the very definition of Attraction implies particu- 
larity — the existence of parts, particles, or atoms , for we 
define it as the tendency of “ each atom, etc , to every other 
atom,” etc accordmg to a certain law Of course where 
there are no parts — ^where there is absolute Unity — ^where 
the tendency to oneness is satisfied — there can be no 
Attraction — this has been fully shown, and all philosophy 
admits it When, on fulfilment of its purposes, then. 
Matter shall have returned into its original condition of 
* Page 114* 
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One — a condition which presupposes the expulsion of the 
separative ether, whose province and whose capacity are 
limited to keeping the atoms apart until that great day 
when, this ether bemg no longer needed, the overwhelming 
pressure of the finally collective Attraction shall at length 
just sufSciently predominate and expel it. — when, I say, 
Matter, finally expelling the Ether, shall have returned mto 
absolute Unity — it will then (to speak paradoxically for the 
moment) be Matter without Attraction and without Eepui- 
sion — m other words, Matter without Matter — in other 
words, again. Matter no more. In sinking into Umty, it 
will sink at once into that Nothingness which, to all Finite 
Perception, Unity must be — mto that Material Nihihty 
from which alone we can conceive it to have been evoked — 
to have been created by the Vohtion of God. 

I repeat, then, let us endeavour to comprehend that 
the final globe of globes will instantaneously disappear, and 
that God will remain aU m all 

But are we here to pause “2 Not so On the Universal 
agglomeration and dissolution, we can readily conceive that 
a new and perhaps totally different series of conditions may 
ensue — another creation and irradiation, retummg mto 
itself — another action and reaction of the Divine Will. 
Guidmg our imagmation by that omniprevalent law of 
laws, the law of periodicity, are we not, mdeed, more than 
justified in entertaining a belief — let us say, rather, in 
mdulgmg a hope^ — ^that the processes we have here ventured 
to contemplate will be renewed for ever, and for ever, and 
for ever , a novel Universe swelhng into existence, and then 
subsiding into nothingness, at every throb of the Heart 
Divme % 

And now — ^this Heart Divine — what ^ it It is mr 

own 

Let not the merely seeming irreverence of this idea 
frighten our souls from that cool exercise of consciousness 
— from that deep tranquilhty of self-inspection — through 
which alone we can hope to attam the presence of this, the 
most sublime of truths, and look it leisurely in the face 

The phenomem on which oui conclusions must at this 
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point depend, are merely spintual shadows, but not the less 
thoroughly substantial 

We walk about, amid the destmies of our world-exist- 
ence, encompassed by dim but ever present Memories of a 
Destiny more vast — very distant in the by-gone time, and 
infimtely awful 

We hve out a Youth pecuharly haunted by such dreams; 
yet never mistaking them for dreams As Memories we 
haow them During oui Youth the distinction is too clear to 
deceive us even for a moment. 

So long as this Youth endures, the feeling that we exist 
is the most natural of all feelings We understand it 
thoroughly That there was a period at which we did not 
exist — or that it might so have happened that we never 
had existed at all — are the considerations, indeed, which 
dm ing this youth we find difficulty m understandmg. Why 
we should not exist is, up to the epoch of omr Manhood, of all 
queries the most unanswerable. Existence — self-existence 
— existence from all Time and to all Eternity — seems, up 
to the epoch of Manhood, a normal and unquestionable 
condition — seems, because it is. 

But now comes the period at which a conventional 
World-Eeason awakens us from the truth of our dream 
Doubt, Surprise, and Incomprehensibility arrive at the same 
moment They say — You hve, and the time was when 
you lived not. You have been created. An Intelligence 
exists greater than your own ; and it is only through this 
Intelligence you live at all.’' These things we struggle to 
comprehend and cannot — cannot, because these things, 
being untrue, are thus, of necessity, incomprehensible. 

No thinkmg being hves who, at some lummous point of 
Ms life of thought, has not felt himself lost amid the surges 
of futile efforts at understandmg or behevmg, that anything 
exists greater than his own soul The utter unpossibihty of 
any one’s soul feehug itself inferior to another , the intense, 
overwhelming dissatisfaction and rebellion at the thought , 
— these, with the omniprevalent aspirations at perfection, 
are but the spiritual, coincident with the material, struggles 
towards the original Unity— are, to my mind at least, a 
voii. in. o 
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species of proof far surpassing what Man terms demonstra- 
tion, that no one soul w inferior to another — ^that nothing 
is, or can be, superior to any one soul — ^that each soul is, in 
part, its own God — ^its own Creator — in a word, that God 
— the material and spiritual God — now exists solely in the 
diffused Matter and Spirit of the Universe ; and that the 
regathering of this diffused Matter and Spirit will be but 
the reconstitution of the purely Spiritual and Individual 
God 

In this view, and in this view alone, we comprehend 
the riddles of Divine Injustice — of Inexorable Fate. In 
this view alone the existence of Evil becomes intelligible ; 
but m this view it becomes more — ^it becomes endurable. 
Our souls no longer rebel at a Sorrow which we ourselves 
have imposed upon ourselves, m furtherance of our own 
purposes — ^with a view — ^if even with a futile view — to the 
extension of our own Joy 

I have spoken of Menwries that haunt us during our 
youth. They sometimes pursue us even in our Manhood 
— assume gradually less and less indefinite shapes — ^now 
and then speak to us with low voices, saymg : 

There was an epoch in the Night of Time, when a 
still-existent Being existed— one of an absolutely infinite 
number of similar Bemgs that people the absolutely infinite 
domains of the absolutely infinite space. It was not and 
is not in the power of liiis Being — ^any more than it is in 
your own — to extend, by actual increase, the joy of his 
Existence , but just as it is in your power to expand or to 
concentrate your pleasures (the absolute amount of happi- 
ness remaining always the same) so did and does a siufilar 
capability appertain to this Divme Being, who thus passes ^ 
his Eternity in perpetual variation of Concentrated Self and 
almost Infijoite Self-Diffusion What you call The Universe 
is but his present expansive existence He now feels his 
life through an infinity of imperfect pleasures — ^the partial 
and pain-intertangled pleasures of those inconceivably nu- 
merous things which you designate as his creatures, but 
which are really but infinite mdividualisations of Himself. 
All these creatures — all — ^those which you term animate, as 
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wrell as those to whom you deny life for no better reason 
than that you do not behold it in operation — all these crea- 
tures have, in a greater or less degree, a capacity for pleasure 
and for pain . — lut t1i& general sum of their sensations is 
asely that arrmmt of Eajg;piness which aj^ertaim by light to 
the Divine Being when concentrated within Himself. These 
creatures are all, too, more or less conscious Intelligences ; 
conscious, first, of a proper identity; conscious, secondly, 
and by famt mdeterminate glimpses, of an identity with the 
Divme Bemg of whom we speak — of an identity with God. 
Of the two classes of consciousness, fancy that the former 
will grow weaker, the latter stronger, durmg the long 
succession of ages which must elapse before these myriads 
of individual Intelligences become blended — ^when the 
bright stars become blended — ^into One Think -that the 
sense of individual identity will be gradually merged in the 
general consciousness — ^that Man, for example, ceasing im- 
perceptibly to feel himself Man, will at length attain that 
awfully triumphant epoch when he shall recognise his 
existence as that of Jehovah In the meantime bear in 
imnd that aU is Life — ^Life — ^Life within Life — the less 
within the greater, and all within the Spirit Ditme. 
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THE POETIC PEUnTCIPLE . 

In speaking of the Poetic Principle, I have no design to he 
either thorough or profound While discussing very much 
at random the essentiality of what we call Poetry, my 
principal purpose will he to cite for consideration some few 
of those minor English or American poems which best suit 
my own taste, or which, upon my own fancy, have left the 
most definite impression By " minor poems ” I mean, of 
course, poems of little length And here, in the begmning, 
permit me to say a few words in regard to a somewhat 
pecuhar principle, which, whether rightfully or wrongfully, 
has always had its influence m my own critical estimate of 
the poem. I hold that a long poem does not exist. I 
mamtain that the phrase, “ a long poem,” is simply a flat 
contradiction in terms. 

I need scarcely , observe that a poem deserves its title 
only inasmuch as it excites, by elevatmg the soul. The 
value of the poem is in the ratio of this elevating excite- 
ment. But all excitements are, through a psychal necessity, 
tr^sient. That degree of excitement winch would entitle 
a poem to be so called at all, cannot be sustained through- 
out -a composition of any great length. After the lapse of 
half an hour, at the very utmost, it flags — fails — a revul- 
sion ensues — and then the poem is, in effect, and in fact, no 
longer suck 

There are, no doubt, many who have found difficulty in 
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reconciling the critical dictum that the “ Paradise' Lost ” is 
to be devoutly admired throughout, with the absolute 
impossibility of maintaining for it, during perusal, the 
amount of enthusiasm which that cntical dictum would 
demand This great work, in fact, is to be regarded as 
poetical only when, losing sight of that vital requisite in 
all works of Art, IJnity, we view it merely as a series of 
minor poems. If, to preserve its Unity — its totality of 
effect or impression — ^we read it (as would be necessary) at 
a single sitting, the result is but a constant alternation of 
excitement and depression After a passage of what we 
feel to be true poetry, there follows, inevitably, a passage 
of platitude which no critical pre-judgment can force us to 
admire ; but if, upon completmg the work, we read it again ^ 
omitting the first book — that is to say, commencing with 
the second — ^we shall be surpnsed at now findmg that 
admirable which we before condemned — ^that damnable 
which we had previously so much admired. It follows 
from all this that the ultimate, aggregate, or absolute effect 
of even the best epic under the sun, is a nullity — and this 
is precisely the fact 

In regard to the Iliad, we have, if not positive proof, at 
least very good reason, for believmg it intended as a series 
of lyrics ; but, granting the epic intention, I can say only 
that the work is based in an imperfect sense of Art ' The 
modem epic is, of the suppositional ancient model, but an 
mconsiderate and blmdfold imitation. But the day of these 
artistic anomalies is over If, at any time, any very long 
poem were popular in reahty — which I doubt — it is at least 
clear that no very long poem will ever be popular again 

That the extent of a poetical work is, cetens panbus, the 
measure of its merit, seems undoubtedly, when we thus 
state it, a proposition sufficiently absurd — -yet we are in- 
debted for It to the quarterly Eeviews Surely there can 
be nothing in mere ske, abstractly considered — there can be 
nothing in hiere bulk, so far as a volume is concerned, 
which has so continuously elicited admiration from these 
saturnine pamphlets * A mountain, to be sure, by the mere 
sentiment of physical magnitude which it conveys, does 
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impress us with a sense of the sublime — ^but no man is im- 
pressed after this fashion by the material grandeur of even 
“ The Columbiad.” Even the -Quarterlies have not instructed 
us to be so impressed by it. As yet, they have not insisted 
on our estimatmg Lamartine by the cubic foot, or Pollock 
by the pound — ^but what else are we to %nfer from their 
continual prating about “sustamed effort If, by “sus- 
tamed effort,” any little gentleman has accomplished an 
epic, let us frankly commend him for the effort — if this 
indeed be a thmg commendable — but let us forbear praising 
the epic on the effort’s account It is to be hoped that 
common sense, in the time to come, will prefer decidmg 
upon a work of Art rather by the impression it makes — by 
the effect it produces — ^than by the time it took to impress 
the effect, or by the amount of “ sustained effort ” which 
had been found necessary in effecting the impression The 
fact is, that perseverance is one thing and gemus quite 
another — ^nor can all the Quarterhes m Christendom con- 
found them By-and-by, this proposition, with many which 
I have been just urging, will be received as self-evident. In 
the meantime, by being generally condemned as falsities, 
they will not Ido essentially damaged as truths 

On the other hand, it is clear that a poem may be im- 
properly brief Undue brevity degenerates mto mere epi- 
grammatism A very short poem, while now and then 
producing a brilliant or vivid, never produces a profound or 
enduring effect. There must be the steady pressing down 
of the stamp upon the wax De B6ranger has wrought 
innumerable things, pungent and spirit-stirrmg, but in 
general they have been too imponderous to stamp themselves 
deeply into the public attention, and thus, as so many 
featiiers of fancy, have been blown aloft only to be whistled 
down the wind 

A remarkable instance of the effect of undue brevity in 
depressing a poem, in keeping it out of the popular view, 
is afforded by the following exquisite little Serenade : ^ 

I arise &om dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night 
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When the winds are breathing low^ 

And the stars are shining bright 
I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me — who knows how ? — 

To thy chamber-window, sweet t 

The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream — 

The champak odonrs fail 

Like sweet thoughts in a dream , 

The nightingale’s complaint, 

It dies npon her heart, 

« As I must die on thine, 

0, beloved as thou art • 

0, lift me from the grass ♦ 

I die, I Taint, I fail * 

Let thy love in kisses ram 
On my lips and eyelids pale 
My cheek is cold and^white, alas ^ 

My heart beats loud and fast 
Oh < press it close to j:hine again, 

Where it will break at last ' 

Very few perhaps are familiar with these lines, yet no 
less a poet than Shelley is their author Their warm, yet 
delicate and ethereal imagination -wdll be appreciated by all, 
but by none so thoroughly as by him who has himself 
arisen from sweet dreams of one beloved to bathe in the 
aromatic air of a southern midsummer mght 

One of the finest poems by Willis, the very best in my 
opinion which he has *ever written, has no doubt, through 
this same defect of undue brevity, been kept back from its 
proper position, not less in the critical than m the popular 
view. 

Tlie shadows lay along Broadway, 

’Twaa near the twilight-tide — 

And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking in her pnde. 

Alone walk’d she ; but, viewlessly. 

Walk’d spirits at her side 
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Peace cTiarm’d the street heneath her feet, 

And Honour charm'd the air , 

* And all astir looked kind on her, 

And called her good as fair— 

Foi all God ever gave to her 
She kept with chary care 

She kept with care her beauties rare 
From lovers warm and true— 

Her heart was cold to all but gold, 

And the rich came not to woo — 

But honour’d w^ell are charms to sell, 

If priests the selling do 

How walking there was one more fair — 

A slight girl, hly-pale ; 

And she had unseen company 
To make the spirit quail — 

'Twixt Want and Scorn she walk’d forlorn, 

And nothmg could avail 

No meicy now can clear her brow 
From this world’s peace to pray, 

For as love’s wild prayer dissolved in air, 

Her woman’s heart gave way • — 

But the sin forgiven by Christ in Heaven 
By man is cursed alway ! 

In this composition we find it difficult to recognise the 
Willis who has written so many mere “verses of society'' 
The lines are not only richly ideal, but full of energy, while 
they breathe an earnestness, an evident sincerity of senti- 
ment, for which we look in vain throughout all the other 
works of this author. 

While the epic mania — ^while the idea that, to merit in 
poetry, prolixity is indispensable — has for some years past 
been gradually dying out of the public mind by mere dint 
of its own absurdity, we find it succeeded by a heresy too 
palpably false to be long tolerated, but one which, in the 
brief period it has already endured, may be said to have 
accomplished more in the corruption of our Poetical Litera- 
ture than all its other enemies combined. I allude to the 
heresy of The Didactw. It has been assumed, tacitly and 
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Avowedly, directly and indirectly, that the ultimate object 
of all Poetry is Truth Every poem, it is said, should 
inculcate a moral, and by this moral is the poetical jnerit 
of the work to be adjudged. We Americans especially have 
patronised this happy idea, and we Bostonians very especi- 
ally have developed it in full. We have taken it into our 
heads that to write a poem simply for the poem's sake, and 
to acknowledge such to have been our design, would be to 
confess ourselves radically wanting in the true Poetic dignity 
and force : — but the simple fact is, that would we but 
permit ourselves to look into our own souls, we should 
immediately there discover that under the sun there neither 
exists nor can exist any work more thoroughly dignified,' 
more supremely noble than this very poem, this poem per 
50, this poem which is a poem and nothing more, this poem 
wntten solely for the poem's sake 

With as deep a reverence for the True as ever inspired 
the bosom of man, I would nevertheless limit,' in some 
measure, its modes of inculcation I would limit to enforce 
them, I would not enfeeble them by dissipation. The 
demands of Truth are severe She has no sympathy with 
the myrtles. AU that which is so indispensable in Song, is 
precisely all that with which eAe has nothing whatever to 
do. It is but making her a flaunting paradox to wreathe 
her in gems and flowers. In enforcmg a truth, we need 
seventy rather than efflorescence of language. We must 
be simple, precise, terse. We must be cool, calm, unimpas- 
sioned In a word, we must' be in that mood which, as 
nearly as possible, is the exact converse of the poetical. He. 
must be bhnd indeed who does not perceive the radical and 
chasmal differences between the truthful and the poetical 
modes of inculcation. He must be theory-mad beyond 
redemption who, m spite of these differences, shall still 
persist in attempting to reconcile the obstinate oils, and 
waters of Poetry and Truth. 

Dividing the world of mind into its three most imnie> 
-diately obvious distmctions, we have the Pure Intellect, 
Taste, and the Moral Sense. I place Taste in the middle 
because it is just this position which it occupies in the mind 
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It holds intimate relations with either extreme, but from 
the Moral Sense' is separated by so faint a difference that 
Aristotle has not hesitated to place some of its operations 
among the virtues themselves. Nevertheless, we find the 
offices of the trio marked with a sufficient distinction. Just 
as the^Intellect concerns itself with Truth, so Taste informs 
us of the Beautiful, while the Moral Sense is regardful of 
Duty Of this latter, while Conscience teaches the obhga- 
tion, and Reason the expediency, Taste contents herself 
with displaying the charms, waging war upon Vice solely 
on the ground of her deformity, her disproportion, hei 
animosity to the fitting, to the appropriate, to the harmoni 
ous, in a word, to Beauty 

An immortal instmct deep within the spirit of man is 
thus plainly a sense of the Beautiful This it is which 
administers to his delight m the manifold forms, and sounds, 
and odours, and sentiments, amid which he exists. And 
just as the My is repeated m the lake, or the eyes of 
Amaryllis m the nurror, so is the mere oral or written 
repetition of these forms, and sounds, and colours, and 
odours, and sentiments, a duphcate source of delight But 
this mere repetition is not poetry. He who shall simply sing, 
with however glowing enthusiasm, or with however vivid a 
truth of description, of the sights, and sounds, and odours, 
and colotirs, and sentiments, which greet h%m in common 
with all mankind — ^he, I say, has yet failed to prove his 
divme title There is still a something in the distance 
which he has been unable to attain We have still a thirst 
unquenchable, to allay which he has not shown us the 
crystal springs This thirst belongs to the immortality of 
Man. It is at once a consequence and an indication of his 
perennial existence. It is the desire of the moth for the 
star. It IS no mere appreciation of the Beauty before us, 
but a wild effort to reach the Beauty above. Inspired by 
an ecstatic prescience of the glories beyond the grave, we 
struggle by multiform combinations among the things and 
thoughts of Time to attain a portion of that Loveliness 
whose very elements perhaps appertain to eternity alone. 
And thus when by Poetry, or when by Music, the most 
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entrancing of the Poetic moods, we find ourselves melted 
into tears, we weep then, not as the Ahhat6 Gra^na 
supposes, through excess of pleasure, but through a certam, 
netiilant. impatient sorrow at our inability to grasp tiow, 
wholly, here on earth, at once and for ever, those divine and 
rapturous joys of which through the poem, or through the 
music, we attain to but brief and mdeterminate glimpses 

The struggle to apprehend the supernal Lovehness — 
this struggle, on the part of souls fittingly constituted — 
has given to the world all that which it (the world) has ever 
been enabled at once to understand and to feel as poetic 
The Poetic Sentiment, of course, may develope itself in 
various modes — in Painting, in Sculpture, in Architecture, 
in the Dance — very especially in Music — and very pecu- 
liarly, and with a wide field, in the composition of the 
Landscape Garden Our present theme, however, has re- 
gard only to its manifestation m words And here let me 
speak briefly on the topic of rhythm Contenting myself 
with the certamty that Music, m its various modes of metre, 
rhythm, and rhyme, is of so vast a moment in Poetry as 
never to be wisely rejected — is so vitally important an 
adjunct, that he is simply silly who declines its assistance, ' 
I will not now pause to maintain its absolute essentiality 
It IS in Music perhaps that the soul most nearly attains the 
great end for which, when inspired by the Poetic Sentiment, 
it struggles — the creation of supernal Beauty It may be, 
indeed, that here this sublime end is, now and then, attained 
in fact We are often made to feel, with a shivering dehght, 
that from an earthly harp are stricken notes which cannot 
have been unfamiliar to the angels And thus there can be 
little doubt that in the umon of Poetry with Music in its 
popular sense, we shall find the widest field for the Poetic 
development The old Bards and Minnesingers had advan- 
tages which we do not possess — ^and Thomas Moore, singing 
his own songs, was, in the most legitimate manner, perfecting 
them as poems 

To ^recapitulate, then- — ^I would define, m brief, the 
Poetry of words as The Rythmical Creation of Beauty, Its 
sole arbiter is Taste With the Intellect or with the Oon 
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science, it has only collateral relations Unless incidentally,’ 
it has no concern whatever either with Duty or with Truth. 

A few words, however, in explanation. That pleasure 
which is at once the most pure, the most elevating, and the 
most intense, is derived, I maintam, from the contemplation 
of the Beautiful. In the contemplation of Beauty we alone 
find it possible to attain that pleasurable elevation, or 
excitement of the soul, which we recognise as the Poetic 
Sentiment, and which is so easily distinguished from Truth, 
which is the satisfaction of the Eeason, or from Passion, 
which is the excitement of the heart I make Beauty, 
therefore — ^usmg the word as inclusive of the sublime — I 
make Beauty the provmce of the poem, simply because it 
is an obvious rule of Art that effects should be made to 
sprmg as directly as possible from their causes — no one as 
yet havmg been weak enough to deny that the peculiar 
elevation m question is at least most readily attainable m 
the poem It by no means follows, however, that the 
incitements of Passion, or the precepts of Duty, or even 
the lessons of Truth, may not be introduced into a poem, 
and with advantage ; for they may subserve incidentally, in 
various ways, the general purposes of the work • — ^but the 
true artist will always contrive to tone them down in proper 
subjection to that Beauty which is the atmosphere and the 
real essence of the poem. 

I cannot better introduce the few poems which I shall 
present for your consideration, than by the citation of the 
Proto to Mr Longfellow’s “Waif" ” 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of N’lght, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an Eagle in his flight. 

1 see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the ram and the mist. 

And a feeling of sadness comes o'er me. 

That my soul cannot resist , 

A feeling of sadness and longing, 

That is not akm to pain, 
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And resembles sorrow only 
As tbe mist resembles tbe xaic. 

Ciome, read to me some poem, 

Some simple and heartfelt lay. 

That shall soothe this lestle^ feeling 
And banish the thoughts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters, 

Not from the bards sublime, 

"Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of tune. 

For, like strains of martial music, 

Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavour , 

And to-mght I long for rest 

Read from some humbler poet. 

Whose songs gushed from his heart, 

As showers from the clouds of summer, 

Or tears from the eyehds start ; 

Who through long days of labour 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care. 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice. 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 

And the mght shall be filled with music. 

And the cares that infest the day. 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 

With no great range of imagination, these lines have 
been justly adjOGored for their delicacy of expression. Some 
of the images are very efifeotive» Nothing can be better 
than — - 
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^The bards sublime, 

■Whose distant footsteps echo 
Down the comdors of Time. 

The idea of the last quartram is also Very effective. The 
poem on the whole, however, is chiefly to be admired for 
the gracefiil insouciance of its metre, so well in accordance 
with the character of the sentiments, and especially for the 
ease of the general manner This “ ease ” or naturalness, in 
a literary style, it has long been the fashion to regard as 
ease in appearance alone — as a pomt of really difficult 
attamment. But not so • — a natural manner is difficult 
only to him who should never meddle with it — to the 
unnatural It is but the result of writing with the under- 
standing, or with the instinct, that the tone^ in composition, 
should always be that which the mass of mankind would 
adopt — and must perpetually vary, of course, with the 
occasion ' The author who, after the fashion of “ The North 
American Review,” should be upon all occasions merely 
“ quiet,” must necessarily upon many occasions, be simply 
silly, or stupid ; and has no more right to be considered 
‘‘easy” or “natural” than a Cockney exquisite, or than 
the sleeping Beauty in the wax-works. 

Among the minor poems of Bryant, none has so much 
impressed me as the one which he entitles “June.” I 
quote only a portion of it , 

There, through the long, long summer hours, 

The golden light should lie, 

And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by 
The onole should build and tell 
His love-tale, dose beside my ceU , 

The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heaid 
The housewife-bee and humming bird. 

And what if cheerfiil shouts at noon 
G>me, from the village sent, 

Or songs of maids, beneath the moon. 

With fairy laughter blent ? 

And what if, in the evening light, 
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Betrothed lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monument ? 

I would the lovely scene around 
Might know no sadder sight nor sound 

I know, I know I should not see 
The season’s glonous show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow ; 

But if, around my place of sleep, 

The fi lends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go 
Soft airs, and song, and light and bloom 
Should keep them Imgenng by my tomb 

These to their soften’d hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been, 

And speak of one who cannot share 
The gladness of the scene , 

Whose part in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills, 

Is — that his grave is green ; 

And deeply would their hearts rejoice 
To hear again his livmg voice 


The rhythmical flow here is even voluptuous — nothing 
could be more melodious. The poem has always affected 
me in a remarkable manner The intense melancholy which 
seems to well up, perforce, to the surface of all the poet’s 
cheerful sayings about his grave, we find thrilling us to the 
soul — ^while there is the truest poetic elevation in the thrill 
The impression left is one of a pleasurable sadness And 
if, in the remaining compositions which I shall introduce to 
you, there he more or less of a similar tone always apparent, 
let me remind you that (how or why we know not) this 
certain taint of sadness is inseparably connected with all 
the higher manifestations of true Beauty, It is, neverthe- 
less, 

A feeling of sadness and longmg 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the ram. 
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The taint of which I speak is clearly perceptible even 
in a poem, so full of brilliancy and spirit as the ‘‘ Health ” 
of Edward Coote Pinkney • 

I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon , 

To whom the better elements 
And kindly stars liave given 
A form so fair, that, like the an, 

’Tis less of earth than heaven 

Her every tone is music’s own. 

Like those of morning birds, 

And something more than melody 
Dwells ever ip her words , 

The coinage of her heart are they, 

And from her lips each flows 
As one may see the burden’d bee 
Forth issue fiom the rose 

Affections are as thoughts to her, 

The measures of her hours , 

Her feelings have the fragrancy, 

The freshness of young flowers , 

And lovely passions, changing oft, 

So fill her, she appears 
The image of themselves by turns,— 

The idol of past years » 

Of her bright face one glance will trace 
A picture on the hram, 

And of her voice in echoing hearts 
A sound must long remain , 

But memoiy, such as mine of her, 

So very much endears, 

\VTien death is nigh my latest sigh 
Will not be life’s, but hers 

I fill’d this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex' 

The seeming paragon — 
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Her health ! and woiQd on earth there stood 
Some more of such a frame, 

, That life might he all poetry, 

And -weanness a name • 

It was tlie misfortune of Mr. Pinkney to have been born 
too far south Had he been a New Englander, it is pro- 
bable that he would have been ranked as the first of Ameri- 
can l3rrists, by that magnanimous cabal which has so long 
controlled the destinies of American Letters, m conducting 
the thing called “ The North American Eeview.” The poem 
just cited is especially beautiful ; but the poetic elevation 
which it induces, we must refer chiefly to our sympathy in 
the poet’s enthusiasm We pardon his hyperboles for the 
evident earnestness with which they are uttered 

It was by no means my design, however, to expatiate 
upon the merits of what I should read you. These will 
necessarily speak for themselves Boccalmi, in his “ Adver- 
tisements from Parnassus,” tells us that Zoilusonce presented 
Apollo a very caustic criticism upon a yery admirable book : 
— whereupon the god asked him for the beauties of the 
work He replied that he only busied himself about the 
errors On hearing this, ApoUo, handing him a sack of un- 
winnowed wheat, bade him pick out all the chaff for his 
reward. 

Now this fable answers very well as a hit at the critics 
— ^but I am by no means sure that the god was in the nght 
I am by no means certain that the true Limits of the critical 
dutj are not grossly misunderstood Excellence, in a poem 
especially, may be considered in the light of an axiom, 
which need only be properly pd, to become self-evident 
It is not excellence if it require to be demonstrated as such . 
— and thus to point out too particularly the merits of a 
work of Art, is to admit that they are not merits alto- 
gether 

Among the Melodies ” of Thomas Moore, is one^ whose 
distinguished character as a poem proper, seems to have 
jibeen singularly left out of view. I allude to his lines be- 
ginnmg — “ Come rest in this bosom ” The mtense energy 
of their expression is not surpassed by anything in Byron. 
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There are two of the lines in which a sentiment is conveyed 
that embodies the all in all of the divine passion of Love — 
a sentiment which, perhaps, has found its echo in more, and 
m more passionate, human hearts than any other single sen- 
timent ever embodied m words . 

Come, rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer. 

Though the herd have fled fiom thee, thy home is still here , 
Here still is the smile, that no cloud can overcast. 

And a heart and a hand all thy own to the last 

Oh • what was love made for, if ’t is not the same 
Through joy and through toiment, through glory and shame I 
I know not, I ask not, if guilt’s m that heart, 

I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art 

Thou hast call’d me thy Angel in moments of bliss. 

And thy Angel I’ll be, 'mid the horrors of this, — 

Tluough the furnace, unshnnking, thy steps to pursue, 

And shield thee, and save thee, — or perish there too ♦ 

It has been the fashion of late days to deny Moore Imagi- 
nation, while grantmg him Fancy — a distinction origmating 
with Coleridge — than whom no man more fully compre- 
hended the great powers of Moore. The fact is, that the 
fancy of this poet so far predominates over all his other 
faculties, and over the fancy of all other men, as to have 
induced, very naturally, the idea that he is fanciful only 
But never was there a greater mistake. Never was a 
grosser wrong done the fame of a true poet In the com- 
pass of the English language I can call to mind no poem 
more profoundly — more weirdly imaginative, in the best 
sense, than the lines commencing — ‘‘ I would I were by that 
dim lake ” — which are the composition of Thomas Moore. 
I regret that I am unable to remember them. 

One of the noblest — and, speaking of Fancy, one of the 
most smgularly fanciful of modem poets, was Thomas Hood. 
His Fair Ines ” had always for me an inexpressible charm . 

0 saw ye not fair Ines * 

Sbe’s gone into the West, 

To dazzle when the sun is down, 

And rob the world of rest . 
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She took onr daylight with her, 

The smiles that we lore best, 

With mommg blushes on her cheelc, 
And pearls upon her breast. 

0 turn again, fair Ines, 

Before the fall of night. 

For fear the Moon should shine alone, 
And stars unriralFd bright , 

And blessed wiU the lover be 
That walks beneath their light, 

And breathes the love against thy cheek 
I dare not even write 1 

Would I had been, fair Ines, 

That gallant cavalier. 

Who rode so gaily by thy side, 

And whisper’d thee so near * 

Were there no bonny dames at home, 

Or no true lovers here. 

That he should cross the seas to um 
The dearest of the dear 1 

1 saw thee, lovely Ines, 

Descend along the shore, 

With bands of noble gentlemen, 

And banners wav’d before , 

Amd gentle youth and maidens gay, 

And snowy plumes they wore , 

It would have been a beauteous dream^ 
— If it had been no more ! 

Alas, alas, fair Ines, 

She went away with song, 

With Music waitmg on her steps. 

And shoutings of the throng , 

But some weie sad, and felt no mirth, 
But only Music’s wrong, 

In sounds that sang Farewell, Farewell, 
To her you’ve loved so long 

Farewell, faiewell, fair Ines, 

That vessel never bore 
So fair a lady on its deck, 

Nor danced so light before, — 
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Alas for pleasure on tlie sea, 

And sorrow on tlie shore ! 

The smile that blest one lover’s heart 
Has broken many more • 

“ The Haunted House,” by the same author, is one of 
the truest poems ever written, one of the truest, one of the 
most unexceptionable, one of the most thoroughly artistic, 
both in its theme and in its execution. It is, moreover, 
powerfully ideal — imaginative. I regret that its length 
renders it unsuitable for the purposes of this lecture. In 
place of it, permit me to offer the universally appreciated 
“ Bridge of Sighs.^' 


One more Unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 

Rashly importunate, 

Gone to her death < 

Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with care , — 
Fashion’d so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair • 

Look at her garments 
Clmging like cerements , 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Dnps from her clothing , 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathmg. 

Touch her not scomfdlly , 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly , 

Hot of the stains of her, 

All that remains of her 
How IS pure womanly. 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 
Rash and undutiful ; 

Past all dishonour, 

Death has left on her 
Only the beautifuL 


Still, for all slips of hers. 
One of Eve’s family — 

Wipe those poor lips of heis 
Oozmg so clammily. 

Loop up her tresses 
Escaped ffom the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses , 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home ? 

Who was her fathei * 

Who was her mother ? 

Had she a sister ? 

Had she a brother ^ 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other ? 

Alas 1 for the ranty 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun I 
Oh t it was pitiful • 

Hear a whole city full 
Home she^had none 

Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly 
Feelings had changed ; 
Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown &om its eminence : 
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Eren God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 

Where the lamps qiuver 
So far m the nver, 

With many a light 
From wmdow and casement, 
From garret to basement, 

She stood, with amazement, 
Houseless by night 

The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver , 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river 
Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to death’s mystery, 

Swift to be hurl’d — 
Anywhere, anywheie 
Out of the world • 

In she plunged boldly, 

ITo matter how coldly 
The rough nver ran,— 

Over the brink of it, 

Picture it, — ^think of it, 
Dissolute Man < 

Iiave m it, drink of it 
'Then, if you can • 


Take her up tenderly , 

Lift her with care , 

Fashion’d so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair » 

Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly, 

Decently, — ^kindly, — 
Smooth, and compose them , 
And her eyes, close them, 
Starmg so blindly • 

Dreadfully staling 
Through muddy impunty, 

As when with the daring 
Last look of despamng 
Fixed on futunty 

Perishing gloomily, 

Spurred by contumely, 

Cold inhumanity, 

Burning insanity, 

Into her rest, — 

Cross her hands humbly, 

As if praying dumbly, 

Over her breast 1 
Ownmg her weakness, 

Her evil behaviour, 

And leaving, with meekness, 
Her sms to her Saviour ' 


The vigour of this poem is no less remarkable than its 
pathos. The versification, although carrying the fanciful to 
the very verge of the fantastic, is nevertheless admirably 
adapted to the wild insanity which is the thesis of the 
poem. 

Among the minor poems of Lord Byron is one which 
has never received from the critics the praise which it 
undoubtedly* deserves : 

Though the day of my destiny’s over, 

And the star of my fate hath declined, 

Thy soft heart refosed to discover 
The faults which so many could find ; 
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Though thy soul with my gnef was acquainted, 

It shrunk not to share it with me. 

And the lore which my spiiit hath pamted 
It never hath found but m thee. 

Then when nature around me is smiling. 

The last smile which answers to m ine, 

I do not believe it beguihng, 

Because it reminds me of thine , 

And when winds are at war with the ocean. 

As the breasts I believed m with me, 

If their billows excite an emotion, 

It is that they bear me from thee 

Though the rock of my last hope is shivered, 

And its fragments are sunk in the wave, 

Though 1 feel that my soul is delivered 
To pain — it shall not be its slave 
There is many a pang to pursue me • 

They may crush, but they shall not contemn— 
They may torture, but shall not subdue me— 

'Tis of thee that I think— not of them. 

Though human, thou didst not deceive me, 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 

Though loved, thou forborest to gneve me, 
Though slandered, thou never couldst shake, — 
Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me. 
Though parted, it was not to fly, 

Though watchful, ’twas not to defame me, 

Nor mute, that the world might belie 

Yet I blame not the woild, nor despise it^ 

Nor the war of the many with one — 

If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 

’T was folly not sooner to shun . 

And if dearly that error hath cost me, 

And more than I once could foresee,. 

I have found that whatever it lost me. 

It could not deprive me of thee 

From the wreck of the past, which hath perished, 
Thus much I at least may recall, 

It hath taught me that which I most cherished 
Deserved to be dearest of all : 
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In the desert a fountain is springing, 

In the wide waste there stiU is a tree. 

And a bu’d in the solitude singing, 

Which speaks to my spirit of thee 

Although the rhythm here is one of the most difficult the 
versification could scarcely be improved. No nobler theme 
ever engaged the pen of poet It is the soul-elevating idea 
that no man can consider himself entitled to complam of 
Fate while in his adversity he still retains the unwavering 
love of woman. 

From Alfred Tennyson, although in perfect sincerity I 
regard him as the noblest poet that ever hved, I have left 
myself time to cite only a very brief specimen I call him, 
and think him the noblest of poets, not because the impres- 
sions he produces are at all times the most profound — not 
because the poetical excitement which he induces is at all 
times the moat intense — but because it is at all times the 
most ethereal — in other words, the most elevating and most 
pure. No poet is so little of the earth, earthy What I 
am about to read is from his last long poem, *^The Princess 

Teaas, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Bise m the heait, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy Autumn fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Fresh as the first beam ghttenng on a sail, 

That bnngs our friends up from the underworld, 

Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the veige , 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more 

Ah, sad and strange as m dark summer dawns 
The earhest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmeiing square ; 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no more 

Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign’d 
On lips that are for others , deep as love. 
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Deep as fot love, and wild with all legi’et , 

0 Death m Life, the days that are no more 

Thus, although in a very cursory and unperfect manner^ 
I have endeavoured to convey to you my conception of the 
Poetic Prmciple It has been my purpose to suggest that, 
while tins Principle itself is strictly and simply the Human 
Aspiration for Supernal Beauty, the manifestation of the 
Principle is always found in an elevating excitement of tlie 
quite independent of that passion which is the intoxication 
of the Heart, or of that truth which is the satisfaction of 
the Eeason For in regard to passion, alas ’ its tendency 
IS to degrade rather than to elevate the Soul. Love, on 
the contrary — Love — the true, the divine Eros — the Uranian 
as distinguished from the Dionsean Yenus — ^is unquestion- 
ably the purest and truest of all poetical themes And in 
regard to Truth, if, to be sure, through the attainment of a 
truth we are led to perceive a harmony where none was 
apparent before, we experience at once the true poetical 
effect, but this effect is referable to the harmony alone, and 
not in the least degree to the truth which merely served 
to render the harmony manifest. 

We shall reach, however, more immediately a distinct 
conception of what the true Poetry is, by mere reference to 
a few of the simple elements which mduce in the Poet 
him self the true poetical effect He recognises the ambrosia 
which nourishes his soul in the bright orbs that sfime in 
Heaven, m the volutes of the flower, in the clustering of 
low shrubberies, in the waving of the grain-fields, m the 
slanting of tall eastern trees, in the blue distance of moun- 
tains, in the grouping of clouds, in the twinkling of half- 
hidden brooks, m the gleaming of silver rivers, in t.he repose 
of sequestered lakes, in the star-mirroring depths of lonely 
wells. He perceives it in the songs of bu'ds, m the harp of 
jEoIus, in the sighing of the night-wmd, in the repinmg 
voice of the forest, in the surf that complains to the shore, 
in the fresh breath of the woods, in tlje scent of the violet, 
in the voluptuous perfume of the hyacinth, m the suggestive 
odour that comes to him at eventide from far-distant undis 
covered islands, over dim oceans, illimitable and unexplored 
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He owns it m all noble thoughts, in all unworldly motives, 
in all holy impulses, m all chivalrous, generous, and self- 
sacnficing deeds. He feels it in the beauty of woman, in 
the grace of her step, m the lustre of her eye, in the melody 
of her voice, in her soft laughter, in her sigh, m the harmony 
of the rusthng of her robes He deeply feels it in her win- 
ning endearments, in her bummg enthusiasms, in her gentle 
charities, in her meek and devotional endurances ; but above 
all, ah, far above all, he kneels to it, he worships it m the 
faith, in the punty, m the strength, in the altogether 
divine majesty of her love. 

Let me conclude by the recitation of yet another brief 
poem, one very different in character from any that I have 
before quoted It is by Motherwell, and is called “ The 
Song of the Cavalier.” With our modern and altogether 
lational ideas of the absurdity and impiety of warfare, we 
are not precisely in that frame of mind best adapted to 
sympathise with the sentiments, and thus to appreciate the 
real excellence of the poem To do this fully we must 
identify ourselves in fancy with the soul of the old cavalier 


A steed * a steed < of matchless speede ' 

A sword of metal teene ! 

Al else to nohle heartes is drosse — 

A1 else on earth is meane. 

The neighynge of the war-horse prowde, 

The rowleing of the drum, 

The clangour of the tiumpet lowde — 

Be soundes fi-om heaven that come 
And oh • the thundering presse of‘knighte3, 

When as their wai-cryes sweUe, 

May tole from heaven an angel bright, 

And rowse a fiend horn hell 

Then mounte 1 then mounte,. brave gaUanls, nil, * 
And don your helmes amaine : 

Peathe*s couriers, Fame and Honour, call 
Us to the field agame. 

Ko shrewish teares shall fill our eye - 
When the sword-hilt’s m onr hand, — 
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Heart-wliole we’ll part, and no whit sighe 
. For the fayrest of the land ; 

Let piping swame, and craven wight, 
Thus weepe and puling ciye, 

Our business is like men to fight, 

And hero-like to die • 


THE EATIONALE OF VEESK 

The word “ Verse ” is here used' not in its strict or primi- 
tive sense, but as the term most convenient for expressing 
generally and without pedantry all that is involved in the 
consideration of rhythm, rhyme, metre, and versification 

There is, perhaps, no topic in polite literature which has 
been more pertinaciously discussed, and there is certainly 
not one about which so much inaccuracy, confusion, miscon- 
ception, misrepresentation, mystification, and downright 
ignorance on all sides, can be fairly said to exist. Were 
the topic really difficult, or did it lie, even, m the cloud- 
land of metaphysics, where the doubt-vapours may be made 
to assume any and every shape at the will or at the fancy 
of the gazer, we should have less reason to wonder at all 
this contradiction and perplexity; but in fact the subject 
is exceedingly simple; one-tenth of it, possibly, may be 
called ethical; nine-tenths, however, appertain to mathe- 
matics ; and the whole is included withm the limits of the 
commonest common sense. 

‘‘ But, if this is the case, how,” it will be asked, can so 
much misunderstanding have arisen? Is it conceivable 
that a thousand profound scholars, investigating so very 
simple a matter for centuries, have not been able to place 
it in the fullest light, at least, of which it is susceptible?” 
These queries, I confess, are not easily answered — at all 
events, a satisfactory reply to them might cost more trouble 
than would, if properly considered, the whole vexata gucEstio 
to which they have reference. Nevertheless, there is little 
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difficulty or danger in suggesting that the “ thousand pro- 
found scholars ” mai/ have failed, first, because they were 
scholars, secondly, because they were profound, and thirdly, 
because they were a thousand — the iilnpotency of the 
scholarship and profundity having been thus multiplied a 
thousand fold. I am serious in these suggestions, for, 
first again, there is somethmg m “scholarship'' which 
seduces us into blind worship of Bacon’s Idol of the 
Theatre — into irrational deference to antiquity ; secondly, 
the proper “profundity” is rarely profound — it is the 
nature of Truth in general, as of some ores in particular, to 
be richest when most superficial ; thirdly, the clearest sub- 
ject may be overclouded by mere superabundance of talk 
In chemistry, the best way of separatmg two bodies is to 
add a third , in speculation, fact often agrees with fact and 
argument with argument, until an additional well-meaning 
fact or argument sets everything by the ears In one case 
out of a hundred a point is excessively discussed because 
it is obscure , in the ninety-nme remaining it is obscure be- 
cause excessively discussed When a topic is thus circum- 
stanced, the readiest mode of investigating it is to forget 
that any previous investigation has been attempted. 

But, in fact, while much has been written on the Greek 
and Latin rhythms, and even on the Hebrew, little effort 
has been made at examining that of any of the modem 
tongues. As regards the English, comparatively nothing 
has been done. It may be said, indeed, that we are with- 
out a treatise on our own verse In our ordinary grammars 
and in our works on rhetoric or prosody in general, may be 
found occasional chapters, it is true, which have the head- 
ing “ Versification,” but these are, in aU instances, exceed- 
in^y meagre. They pretend to no analysis ; they propose 
nothing l^e system , they make no attempt at even rule ; 
everything depends upon “ authority.” They are confined, 
in fact, to mere exemplification of the supposed varieties of 
English feet and Enghsh lines — although in no work with 
which I am acquainted are these feet correctly given or 
these lines detailed in anything like their full ei^nt. Yet 
what has been mentioned is all — ^if we except the occasional 
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introduction of some pedagogue-ism, such as this, borrowed 
from the Greek Prosodies : “ When a syllable is wanting, 

the , verse is said to be catalectic; when the measure is 
, exact, the line is acatalectic ; when there is a redundant 
syllable, it forms hypermeter.” Now whether a line be 
termed catalectic or acatalectic is, perhaps, a point of no 
vital importance — it is even possible that the student may 
be able to decide, promptly, when the a should be employed 
and when omitted, yet be incognisant, at the same time, of 
2X1 that is worth knowing in regard to the structure of verse 
A leading defect in each of our treatises (if treatises 
they can be called), is the confining the subject to mere 
Versuficakorhi while Vene in general, with the understanding 
given to the term in the heading of this paper, is the real- 
question at issue. Nor am I aware of even one of our 
Grammars which so much as properly defines the word 
versification itself “ Versification,” says a work now before 
me, of which the accuracy is far more than usual — ^the 
^‘English Grammar” of Goold Brown — ‘‘Versification is 
the art of arranging words into lines of correspondent 
length, so as to produce harmony by the regular alternation 
of syllables differing m quantity ” The commencement of 
this definition might apply, indeed, to the art of versifica- 
tion, but not to versification itself. Versification is not the 
art of arranging, etc, but the actual ananging — a distinc- 
tion too obvious to need comment. The error here is 
identical with one which has been too long permitted to 
disgrace the initial page of every one of our school grammars. 
I allude to the definitions of English Grammar itself. 
“ English Grammar,” it is said, " is the art of speaking and 
writing the English language correctly.” This phraseology, 
or something essentially similar, is employed, I believe, by 
Bacon, Miller, Fisk, Greenleaf, IngersoU, Kirkland, Cooper, 
Flint, Pue, Comly, and many others These gentlemen, it 
is presumed, adopted it without examination from Murray, 
who derived it from Lily (whose work was “ qmm solam Hegm 
Majestas m omnibus schohs docendam prcecypit”), and who 
appropriated it without acknowledgment, but with some 
unimportant modification, from the Latin Grammar of 
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Leonicenus. It may be sboTO, however, that this detinb 
tion, so complacently received, is not, and cannot be, a 
proper definition of English Grammar, A definition is 
that which so describes its object as to distinguish it from 
all others — ^it is no definition of any one thmg if its terms 
are applicable to any one other. But if it be asked — 
“ What is the design — the end — the aim of English 
Grammar our obvious answer is, “The art of speakmg 
and writing the English language correctly ” — ^that is to say, 
we must use the precise words employed as the defimtion 
of English Grammar itself. But the object to be obtained 
by any means is, assuredly, not the means English 
Grammar and the end contemplated by English Grammar, 
are two matters sufficiently distinct , nor can the one be 
more reasonably regarded as the other than a fishing-hook 
as a fish The defimtion, therefore, which is applicable in 
the latter instance, canmt^ m the former, be true Grammar 
in general is the analysis of language , English Grammar 
of the English, 

But to return to Versification as defined m our extract 
above “It is the art,” says the extract, “of arranging 
words into lines of corre^ondent Not so — a corre- 

spondence m the length of Imes is by no means essential' 
Pindaric odes are, surely, instances of versification, yet these 
compositions are noted for extreme diversity in the length 
of their lines. 

The arrangement is moreover said to be for the purpose' 
of producmg ^^haimony by the regular alternation,” etc 
But haimony is not the sole aim — not even the principal 
one. In the construction of verse, melody should never be 
left out of viewj yet this is a point which all our Proso- 
dies have most accountably forborne to touch. Eeasoned 
rules on this topic should form a portion of all systems of 
rhythm 

“ So as to produce harmony,” says the definition, “ by 
the regular altematwnf etc A regular alternation, as de- 
scribed, forms no part of any principle of versification. The 
arrangement of spondees and dactyls, for example, in the 
Greek hexameter, is an arrangement which may be termed at 
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rcmdom. At least it is arbitrary. Without interference with 
the line as a whole, a dactyl may be substituted for a spondee, 
or the converse, at any point other than the ultimate and 
penultimate feet, of which the former is always a spondee, 
the latter nearly always a dactyl Here, it is clear, we have 
no “ regular alternation of syllables differing m quantity ” 

“ So as to produce harmony,” proceeds the definition, 
by the regular alternation of syllables differ ing in quantity,'' 
— m other words by the alternation of long and short 
syllables ; for in rhythm all syllables are necessarily either 
short or long But not only do I deny the necessity of any 
regularity in the succession of feet and, by consequence, of 
syllables, but dispute the essentiahty of any alt&i'nahon, 
regular or irregtiLar, of syllables long and short. Oui 
author, observe, is now engaged in a definition of versifica- 
tion m general, not of English versification in particular. 
But the Greek and Latin metres abound in the spondee and 
pyrrhic — ^the former consistmg of two long syllables, the 
latter of two short ; and there are innumerable instances of 
the immediate succession of many spondees and many 
pyrrhics. 

Here is a passage from Silius Italicus 

Falhs te mensas inter quod credis inennem 
Tot belhs quaesita viro, tot csedibus armat 
Majestas etema ducem si admovens ora 
Gannas et Trebium ante oculos Trasymenaque busta 
Et Pauli stare ingentem niiraberis umbiam. 

Making the elisions demanded by the classic Prosodies, 
we should scan these Hexameters thus : 

FSllIs I te men | s5s in [ ter quod | ciedis in | ermem ) 

Tot bel I lis quie | sita vi | ro tot | csedibiis [ Snnat | 

MSjes I t^ e I terna dii | cem s' §.d | movSris [ ora | 

CSnnas 1 et Trebf | ant’ octl | los TrSsy | menaqnS | bGsta 
Et Pan I li sta I r’ ingen | tern mi | raberis [ umbram j 

It will be seen that, m the first and last of these lines, 
we have only two short syllables m thirteen, with an un- 
interrupted succession of no less than nine long syllables 
But how are we to reconcile all this with a definition of 
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versification which describes it as ‘‘the art of arranging 
words into lines of correspondent length so as to produce 
harmony by the regular alternation of syllables diffeiing in 
quantity 

It may be urged, however, that our prosodist's intention 
was to speak of the English metres alone, and that, by 
omitting all mention of the spondee and pyrrhic, he has 
virtually avowed their exclusion from our rhythms A 
grammarian is never excusable on the ground of good m- 
tentions We demand from him, if from any one, rigorous 
precision of style. But grant the design. Let us admit 
that our author, following the example of all authors on " 
Enghsh Prosody, has, in defimng versification at large, 
intended a definition merely of the English All these 
prosodists, we will say, reject the spondee and pyrrhic. 
Still all admit the iambus, winch consists of a short syllable 
followed by a long ; the trochee, which is the converse of 
the iambus , the dactyl, formed of one long syllable followed 
by two short ; and the anapsest — two short succeeded by a 
long The spondee is improperly rejected, as I shall pre- 
sently show The pyrrhic is rightfully dismissed. Its 
existence in either ancient or modem rhythm is purely 
chimerical, and the insisting on so perplexing a nonentity 
as a foot of two short syllables, affords, perhaps, the best 
evidence of the gross irrationality and subservience to 
authority which characterise our Prosody In the meantime 
the acknowledged dactyl and anapasst are enough to sustain 
my proposition about the “alternation,” etc., without refer- 
ence to feet which are assumed to exist m the Greek and 
Latin metres alone — ^for an anapsest and a dactyl may meet 
in the same line, when of course we shall have an uninter- 
rupted succession of four short syllables. The meeting of 
these two feet, to be sure, is an accident not contemplated 
in the definition now discussed; for this definition, in 
demanding a “ regular alternation of syllables differing in 
quantity,” insists on a regular succession of similar feet But 
here is an example 


Sin^; to mS I isSbelle 
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This is the opening Ime of a little ballad now before 
me, which proceeds in the same rhythm — a peculiarly 
beautiful one -More than all this. — English hnes are 
often well composed, entirely, of a regular succession of 
syllables all of the same quanhty — the’jfirst hnes, for mstance, 
of the following quatrain by Arthur 0 Coxe 

March 1 march I march / 

Making sounds as they tread, 

Ho • lio » kow they step, 

' Going down to the dead ♦ 

The Ime itahcised is formed of three caesuras The 
caesura, of which I have much to say hereafter, is rejected 
by the English Prosodies, and grossly misrepresented in the 
classic. It is a perfect foot — the most important in all verse 
— and consists of a single long syllable ; hut the length of this 
syllable miies 

It has thus been made evident that there is not one point 
of the definition m question which does not mvolve an 
error ; and for anythmg more satisfactory or more mtelh- 
gible we shall look in vain to any published treatise on the 
topic 

So general and so total a failure can be referred only 
to radi^ misconception. In fact the English Prosodists 
have blindly followed the pedants These latter, hke les 
moutom de Panurge, have been occupied m incessant 
tumblmg mto ditches, for the excellent reason that their 
leaders have so tumbled before. The Iliad, bemg taken as 
a starting point, was made to stand instead of Nature and 
common sense. Upon this poem, in place of facts and 
deduction from fact, or from natural law, were bmlt systems 
of feet, metres, rhythms, rules,— rules that contradict each 
other every five mmutes, and for nearly all of which there 
may be found twice' as many exceptions as examples If 
any one has a fancy to be thoroughly confounded — to see 
how far the infatuation of what is termed “classical 
scholarship,*' can lead a bookworm in the manufacture of 
darkness out of sunshine, let him turn over for a few 
moments any of the German Greek Piosodies. The only 
, VOL. m. Q 
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thing clearly made out in them is a very magnificent con 
tempt for Liehnitz’s principle of “ a sufficient reason ” 

To divert attention from the real matter in hand by anj^ 
further reference to these works is unnecessary, and would 
be weak I cannot call to mind at this moment one essen- 
tial particular of information that is to be gleaned from them, 
and I will drop them here with merely this one observa- 
tion, — that, employing from among the- numerous “ ancient 
feet the spondee, the trochee, the iambus, the anapsest, the 
dactyl, and the caesura alone, I will engage to scan correctly 
any of the'Horatian rhythms, or any true rhythm that 
human ingenuity can conceive. And this excess of chimerical 
feet is perhaps the very least of the scholastic supereroga 
tions Ex uno dme omnia The fact is that Quantity is a point 
m whose investigation the lumber of mere learmng may be 
dispensed with, if ever in any Its appreciation is universal 
It appertains to no region, nor race, nor era in especial. To 
melody and to harmony the Greeks hearkened with ears 
precisely similar to those which we employ for similar 
purposes at present, and I should not be condemned for 
heresy in asserting that a pendulum at Athens would have 
vibrated much after the same fashion as does a pendulum 
in the city of Penn 

Verse originates m the human enjoyment of equality, 
fitness. To this enjoyment, also, all the moods of verse, 
rhythm, metre, stanza, rhyme, alliteration, the refrain^ and 
other analogous effects, are to be referred. As there are 
some readers who habitually confound rhythm and metre, 
it may be as well here to say that the former concerns the 
character of feet (that is the arrangements of syllables) 
while the latter has to do with the number of these feet. 
Thus by ‘^a dactylic rhythm** we express a sequence of 
dactyls By “a dactylic hexawie^er” we imply a Ime or 
measure consisting of six of these dactyls. 

To return to equality. Its idea embraces those of 
similarity, proportion, identity, repetition, and adaptation or 
fitness It might not be very difficult to go even behind 
the idea of equahty, and show both how and why it is that 
the human nature takes pleasure in it, but such an 
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investigation would, for any purpose now m view, be 
supererogatory It is sufficient that the foot is undeniable — 
the fact that man derives enjoyment from his perception of 
equality Let us examine a crystal. We are at once 
interested by the equality between the sides and between 
the angles of one of its faces, the equality of the sides 
pleases us, that of the angles doubles the pleasure On 
bringing to view a second face in aU respects similar to 
the first, this pleasure seems to be squared ; on bringmg 
to view a third it appears to be cubed, and so on. I 
have no doubt, indeed, that the delight experienced, if mea- 
surable, would be found to have exact mathematical re- 
lations such as I suggest, that is to say, as far as a certain 
point, beyond which there would be a decrease in similar 
relations. 

The perception of pleasure in the equality of sounds is 
the principle of Music Unpractised ears can appreciate 
only simple equalities, such as are found in ballad airs. 
While comparing one simple sound with another they are 
too much occupied to be capable of comparmg the equality 
subsisting between these two simple sounds taken conjomtly, 
and two other similar simple sounds taken conjointly. 
Practised ears, on the other hand, appreciate both equahties 
at the same instant, although it is absurd to suppose that 
both are heard at the same mstant. One is heard and 
appreciated from itself, the other is heard by the memory, 
and the instant glides into and is confounded with the 
secondary appreciation. Highly cultivated musical taste m 
this manner enjoys not only these double equalities, all 
appreciated at once, but takes pleasurable cognisance, 
through memory, of equalities the members of which occur 
at mtervals so great that the uncultivated taste loses them 
altogether That this latter can properly estimate or decide 
on the merits of what is called scientific music is of course 
impossible But scientific music has no claim to mtrinsic 
excellence, it is fit for scientific ears alone In its excess it 
is the triumph of the physique over the morale of music. 
The sentiment is overwhelmed by the sense. On the whole, 
the advocates of the simpler melody and harmony have 
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infinitely the best of the argument, although there has been 
very little of real argument on the subject: 

In ve'ise, which cannot be better designated than as an 
inferior or less capable Music, there is, happily, little chance 
for complexity. Its rigidly simple character not even 
Science — not even Pedantry can greatly pervert. 

The rudiment of verse may possibly be found m the 
spondee. The very germ of a thought seekmg satisfaction m 
equality of sound, would result m the construction of words 
of two syllables, equally accented In corroboration of this 
idea we find that spondees most abound in the most ancient 
tongues. The second step we can easily suppose to be the 
comparison, that is to say, the collocation of two spondees 
— of two words composed each of a spondee The third 
step would be the juxtaposition of three of these words 
By this time the perception of monotone would induce 
further consideration j and thus arises what Leigh Hunt so 
flounders in discussmg under the title 'of “ The Principle oi 
Variety m Unifonnity.” Of course there is no principle in 
the case — nor in mamtainmg it The “ Uniformity ” is the 
principle — the ‘‘Variety” is but the principle’s natural 
safeguard from self-destruction by excess of self. “Uni- 
formiiy,” besides, is the very worst word that could have 
been chosen for the expression of the general idea at which 
it aims 

The perception of monotone having given rise to an 
attempt at its rehef, the first thought m this new direction 
would be that of collating two or more words formed each 
of two syllables differently accented (that is to say, short 
and long) but havmg the same order in each word — in 
other terms, of collating two or more iambuses, or two or 
more trochees. And here let me pause to assert that more 
pitiable nonsense has been written on the topic of long and 
short syllables than on any other subject under the sun In 
general, a syllable is long or short, just as it is difficult or 
easy of enunciation The natural long syllables are those 
encumbered — the natural short syllables are those mencum- 
bered, with consonants ; all the rest is mere artificiality and 
jargon The Latin Prosodies have a rule that “ a vowel 
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before two consonants is long.” This rule is deduced from 
“ authority ” — ^that is, from the observation that vowels so 
circumstanced, m the ancient poems, are always in syllables 
long by the laws of scansion. The philosophy of the rule 
is untouched, and lies**simply in the physical difficulty of 
giving voice to such syllables — of performing the Imgual 
evolutions necessary for their utterance Of course, it is 
not the vowel that is long (although the rule says so), but 
the syllable of which the vowel is a part. It will be seen 
that the length of a syllable, depending on the facility or 
difficulty of its enunciation, must haye great variation m 
various syllables , but for the purposes of verse we suppose 
a long syllable equal to two short ones, and the natural 
deviation from this relativeness we correct in perusal The 
more closely our long syllables approach this relation with 
our short ones, the better, cetens jpa? ibus, will be our verse 
but if the relation does not exist of itself we force it by 
emphasis, which can, of course, make any syllable as long 
as desired ; — or, by an effort we can pronounce with 
unnatural brevity a syllable that is naturally too long 
Accented syllables are, of course, always long, but where 
mencumbered with consonants, must be classed among the 
rninatw ally long. Mere custom has declared that we shall 
accent them — ^that is to say, dwell upon them , but no 
inevitable lingual difficulty forces us to do so In fine, 
every long syllable must of its own accord occupy in its 
utterance, or must be made to occupy, precisely the time 
demanded for two short ones. The only exception to this 
rule is found m th^ caesura — of which more anon 

The success of the experiment with the trochees ox 
iambuses (the one would have suggested the other) must 
have led to a trial of dactyls or anapaests — natural dactyls 
or anapaests — dactylic or anapaestic words And now some 
degree of complexity has been attamed There is an appre- 
ciation, first, of the equality between the several dactyls or 
anapaests, and secondly, of that between the long syllable 
and the two short conjointly. But here it may be said, 
that step after step would have been taken, in continuation 
of this routine, until all the feet of the Greek Prosodies 
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became exhausted Not so ^ these remaining feet have no 
existence except m the brains of the schohasts It is need- 
less to imagme men inventing these thmgs, and folly to 
explain how and why they invented them, until it shall be 
first shown that they are actually invented. AU other 
“ feet ” than those which I have specified, are, if not im- 
possible at first view, merely combinations of the specified , 
and, although this assertion is rigidly true, I will, to avoid 
misunderstandmg, put it in a somewhat different shape I 
wiU say, then, that at present I am aware of no rhythm — 
nor do I believe that any one can be constructed — ^which, 
in its last analysis, will not be found to consist altogether of 
the feet I have mentioned, either existing m their individual 
and obvious condition, or interwoven with each other in 
accordance with simple natural laws which I wiU endeavour 
to point out hereafter. 

We have now gone so far as to suppose men construct- 
ing indefinite sequences of spondaic, iambic, trochaic, 
dactyhc, or anapaestic words. In extendmg these sequences, 
they would be again arrested by the sense of monotone A 
succession of spondees would immediatdy have displeased ; 
one of iambuses or of trochees, on account of the variety 
included within the foot itself, would have taken longer to 
displease ; one of dactyls or anapaests, still longer ; but even 
the last, if extended very far, must have become wearisome. 
The idea first of curtaihng, and secondly of de finin g, the 
length of a sequence would thus at once have arisen. Here 
then is the line or verse proper.'^ The prmciple of equality 
bemg constantly at the bottom of the whole process, lines 
would naturally be made, in the first instance, equal m the 
number of their feet ; in the second mstance, there would 
be variation in the mere number , one Ime would be twice 
as long as another ; then one would be some less obvious 
multiple of another; then stiH less obvious proportions 

* Verse, from the Latin vertere, to turn, is so called on account of 
the turning or re-commencement of the senes of feet Thus a verse 
stnctly speaking is a line. In this sense, however, I have preferred 
usmg the latter word alone , employmg the former in the general 
acceptation given it in the heading of this paper. 
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fvould be adopted — nevertheless there would be iion^ 
that is to say, a phase of equality, still 

Lines being once introduced, the necessity of distinctly 
defining these lines to the ear (as yet written verse does not 
exist), would lead to a scrutiny of their capabilities at their 
Urmmatwrts — and now would spring up the idea of equality 
in sound between the final syllables — other words, of 
rhyme First, it would be used only in the iambic, ana- 
psestic, and spondaic rhythms (granting that the latter had 
not been thrown aside long since, on account of its tame- 
ness), because in these rhythms the concluding syllable 
bemg long, could best sustain the necessary protraction of 
the voice. No great while could elapse, however, before 
the effect, found pleasant as well as useful, would be 
applied to the two remaining rhythms. But ^ the chief 
force of rhyme must he in the accented syllable, the 
attempt to create rhyme at all in these two remaining 
rhythms, the trochaic and dactyhc, would necessarily result 
in double and triple rhymes, such as leauty with duty 
(trochaic), and beautiful with dutiful (dactylic). 

It must be observed that in suggestmg these processes 
I assign them no date ; nor do I even insist upon then* 
order. Ehyme is supposed to be of modem origin and 
were this proved my positions remain untouched. I may 
say, however, m passmg, that several mstances of rhyme 
occur in the ‘‘ Clouds ” of Aristophanes, and that the Eoman 
poets occasionally* employ it There is an effective species 
of ancient rhyming which has never descended to the 
modems, that in which the ultimate and penultimate 
syllables rhyme with each other. For example : 

Partununt montes , nascetur ndicuZi^s rms. 

And again • 

Litoreis ingeus iaventa sob ilici^ sus 

The termmations of Hebrew verse (as far as understood), 
show no signs of rhyme; but what thinhing person can 
doubt that it did actually exist'! That men have so 
obstinately and blmdly insisted, in general, even up to the 
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present day in confining rhyme to the ends of lines^ when 
its effect is even ‘better applicable elsewhere, intimates in 
my opinion the sense of some necessity in the connection of 
the end with the rhyme — hints that the origin of rh 3 m[ie lay 
in a necessity which connected it with the end — shows that 
neither mere accident nor mere fancy gave rise to the con' 
nection — ^pomts in a word, at the very necessity which 1 
have suggested (that of some mode of defining Imes to the 
eai), as the true origin of rhyme. Admit this and we 
throw the origin far back m the night of Time — beyond 
the origin of written verse. 

But to resume The amount of complexity I have no)v 
supposed to be attained is very considerable Vanous 
systems of equalisation are appreciated at once (or nearly 
so) in their respective values and m the value of each 
system with reference to all the others As our present 
ultimatum of complexity, we have arrived at triple-rhymed, 
natural-dactylic fines, existing proportionally as well as 
equally with regard to other triple-rhymed, natural-dactylic 
lines For example • 

Yirginal Lilian, ngidiy, humblily dutiful , 

Sainthly, lowhly, 

Thnllingly, holily 

Beautiful! 

Here we appreciate, first, the absolute equahty between 
the long syllable of each dactyl and the two short con- 
jointly ; secondly, the absolute equality between each dactyl 
and any other dactyl, m other words, among all the dactyls ; 
thirdly, the absolute equality between the two middle hnes i 
fourthly, the absolute equality between the first Ime and 
the three others taken conjointly; fifthly, the absolute 
equality between the last two syllables of the respective 
words “dutiful” and “beautifdl;” sixthly, the absolute 
equality between the two last syllables of the respective 
words “lowlily” and “hohly,” seventhly, the proximate 
equality between the first syllable of “ dutifhl ” and the first 
syllable of “ beautiful , ” eighthly, the proximate equality 
between the first syllable of “ lowlily ” and that of “ holily ; ” 
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nintlily, the proportional equality (that of five to one) 
between the first hne and each of its members, the dactyls , 
tenthly, the proportional equahty (that of two to one) 
between each of the middle hnes and its members, the 
dactyls , eleventhly, the proportional equahty between the 
first line and each of the two middle, that of five to two , 
twelfthly, the proportional equality between the first line and 
the last, that of five to one , thirteenthly, the proportional 
equahty between each of the middle hnes and the last, that 
of two to one , lastly, the proportional equahty, as concerns 
number, between all the Imes, taken collectively and any 
individual line, that of four to one 

The consideration of this last equality would give birth 
immediately to the idea of stanza* that is to say, the 
insulation of lines into equal or obviously proportional 
masses In its pnmitive (which was also its best) form the 
stanza would most probably have had absolute unity. In 
other words, the removal of any one of its lines would have 
rendered it imperfect, as m the case above, where if the 
last line, for example, be taken away there is left no rhyme 
to the dutiful ” of the first. Modem stanza is excessively 
loose, and where so, meffective as a matter of course 

Now, although in the deliberate written statement 
which I have here given of these various systems of equali- 
ties, there seems to be an infinity of complexity, so much 
that it is hard to conceive the mind taking cognisance of 
them aU in the brief penod occupied by the perusal or 
recital of the stanza, yet the difiiculty is in fact apparent 
only when we will it to become so. Any one fond of 
mental e3q)eTiment may satisfy himself, by trial, that in 
listening to the hnes he does actually (although with a 
seeming unconsciousness, on account of the rapid evolutions 
of sensation) recognise and instantaneously appreciate (more 
or less intensely as his ear is cultivated) each and aU of the 
equahsations detailed The pleasure received or receivable 
has very much such progressive increase, and in very nearly 

* A stanza is often vulgarly, and with gross impropriety, called a 
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sucli mathematical relations as those which I have suggested 
in the case of the crystal. 

It will be observed that I speak of merely a proximate 
equality between the first syllable of “ dutiful and that of 
“ beautiful,” and it may be asked why we cannot imagme 
the earliest rhymes to have had absolute instead of proxi- 
mate equahty of sound But absolute equality would have 
mvolved the use of identical words, and it is the duplicate 
sameness or monotony, that of sense as well as that of 
sound, which would have caused these rhymes to be rejected 
in the very first instance. 

The narrowness of the limits withm which verse com- 
posed of natural feet alone must necessarily have been 
confined, would have led, after a very brief mterval, to the 
trial and immediate adoption of artificial feet, that is to say, 
of feet not constituted each of a smgle word but two, or 
even three words, or of parts of words. These feet would 
be intermingled with natural ones. For example . 

S breath | can make | them as | ^ breath | h^ made. 

This is an iambic Ime in which each iambus is formed of 
two words. Again . 

The un | imS | gina ] ble might | Jove. 

This is an iambic line m which the first foot is formed of a 
word and a part of a word ; the second and third of parts 
taken from the body or mterior of a word , the fourth of a 
part and a whole ; the fifth of two complete words. There 
are no natv/ial feet m either line Again . 

Can it b5 | fiincied that | D^ty | ever Tin | dicfively 
Made in his I image & 1 mannikin | merely to | maddSn it ? 

These are two dactylic lines in which we find natural 
feet Deity,” “ mannikin ”) , feet composed of two words 
(“fancied that,” “image a,” “merely to,” “madden it”), 
feet composed of three words (“ can it be,” “ made in his ”) ; 
a foot composed of a part of a word (“ dictively ”) ; and a 
foot composed of a word and a part of a word (“ ever vin”). 

And now, in our suppositional progress, we have gone 
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so far as to exhaust all the essentialities of verse What 
follows may, strictly speaking, be regarded as embellishment 
merely, but even in this embelhshment the rudimental sense 
of equality would have been the never-ceasing impulse. It 
would, for example, be simply m seekmg further administra- 
tion to this sense that men would come m time to think of 
the refram or burden, where, at the closes of the several 
stanzas of a poem', one word or phrase is lejoeated; and of 
alliteration, m whose simplest form a consonant is rejpeated 
m the commencements of various words This effect would 
be extended so as to embrace repetitions both of vowels 
and of consonants m the bodies as well as in the beginnings 
of words, and at a later period would be made to infrmge 
on the provmce of rhyme by the mtroduction of general 
similarity of sound between whole feet occurring in the 
body of a line — aU of which modifications I have exemplified 
in the Ime above. 

ifade m his image a TnanniMn merely to madden 

Further cultivation would improve also the refrain by 
relievmg its monotone in slightly vaiying the phrase at 
each repetition, or (as I have attempted to do in “ The 
Eaven '') m retaining the phrase and varying its application, 
although this latter point is not strictly a rh3rfchmical effect 
alone. Finally, poets when fairly wearied with following 
precedent, following it the more closely the less they 
perceived it in company with Eeason, would adventure so 
far as to indulge m positive rhyme at other pomts than the 
ends of lines. First, they would put it in the middle of 
the line, then at some point where the multiple would be 
less obvious, then, alarmed at their own audacity, they 
would undo all their work by cutting these lines in two. 
And here is the finutful source of the infinity of “short 
metre ” by which modem poetry, if not distinguished, is at 
least disgraced It would require a high degree indeed “ 
both of cultivation and of courage on the part of any 
versifier to enable him to place his rhymes, and let them 
_ remain, at unquestionably their best position, that of unusual 
and wcmticypated intervals 
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On account of the stupidity of some people, or (if talent 
be a more respectable word), on account of their talent for 
misconception — thmk it necessary to add here, first, that 
I believe the “processes ” above detailed to be nearly if not 
accurately those which did occur in the gradual creation of 
what we now call verse ; secondly, that, although I so 
believe, I yet urge neither the assumed fact nor my behef 
m it as a part of the true propositions of this paper , 
thirdly, that m regard to the aim of this paper, it is of no 
consequence whether these processes did occur either in the 
order I have assigned them, or at all , my design bemg 
simply, in presenting a general type of what such processes 
might have been and must have resembled, to help them, the 
“ some people,” to an easy understanding of what I have 
further to say on the topic of Verse 

There is one pomt which, in my summary of the pro- 
cesses, I have purposely forborne to touch j because this 
pomt, bemg the most important of all, on account of the 
immensity of error usually involved in its consideration, 
would have led me into a series of detail mconsistent with 
the object of a summary. 

Every reader of verse must have observed how seldom 
it happens that even any one line proceeds uniformly with 
a succession, such as I have supposed, of absolutely equal 
feet ; that is to say, with a succession of iambuses only, or 
of trochees only, or of dactyls only, or of anapsssts only, or 
of spondees only. Even in the most musical lines we find 
the succession interrupted The iambic pentameters of 
Pope, for example, will be found on examination, frequently 
varied by trochees in the beginning, or by (what seem to 
be) anapaests in the body of the line 

oh thou I whate | ver ti | tie please | thine ear | 

Dean Dra | pier Bick | erstaff | or Gull | iverj 
Whether | th6u choose | Cervan | tes’ se | riotis air | 
or latigh | Snd shake | in Rah | Slais ea | sy chair | 

Were any one weak enough to refer to the Prosodies for the 
solution of the difficulty here, he would find it solved as 
usual by a rule, stating the fact (or what it, the rule, sup- 
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poses to be tke fact), buli without the slightest attempt at 
the rationale. “ By a synceresis of the two short syllables,'’ 
say the books, “ an anapsest may sometimes be employed 
for an iambus, or a dactyl for a trochee. . . In the 

beginmng of a hne a trochee is often used for an iambus ” 
Blending is the plain Enghsh for synmesis — but there 
should be no blending , neither is an anapaest &oer employed 
for an iambus, or a dactyl for a trochee These feet differ 
in time ; and no feet so differing can ever be legitimately 
used in the same hne An anapaest is equal to four short 
syllables — an iambus only to three Dactyls and trochees 
hold the same relation. The prmciple of equality, in verse, 
admits, it is true, of variation at certain points, for the 
relief of monotone, as I have already shown, but the pomt 
of time IS that point which, being the rudimental one, must 
never be tampered with at all 

To explam • — In further efforts for the rehef of mono- 
tone than those to which I have alluded in the summary, 
men soon came to see that there was no absolute necessity 
for adhenng to the precise number of syllables, provided 
the tune required for the whole foot was preserved mviolate. 
They saw, for instance, that in such a hne as 

6r laugh | and shake | m Rab | elaas’ ea | sy chair, | 

the equalisation of the three syllables elais ea with the two 
syllables composing any of the other feet, could be readily 
effected by pronouncmg the two syllables elais double 
quick time. By pronouncmg each of the syllables e and 
lak twice as rapidly as the syllable sy, or the syllable in, or 
any other short syllable, they could bring the two of them, 
taken together, to the length, that is to say to the time, of 
any one short syllable This consideration enabled them to 
effect the agreeable variation of three syllables m place of 
the uniform two And variation was the object — ^variation 
to the ear What sense is there, then, m supposing this 
object rendered null by the U&nding of the two syllables so 
as to render them, in absolute effect, one 1 Of course, there 
must be no blending Each syllable, must be pronounced 
as distinctly as possible (or the variation is lost), but with 
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twice the rapidity in which the ordinary short syllable is 
enunciated. That the syllables elais ea do not compose an 
amjpCBst is evident, and the signs (aaa) of their accentuation 
are erroneous. The foot might be written thus (^^a) the 
inverted crescents expressing double quick time , and might 
be called a bastard iambus 
Here is a trochaic Ime 

See the | delicate | footed | rem-deer | 

The prosodies — that is to say the most considerate of them 
— ^would here decide that delicate" is a dactyl used m 
place of a trochee, and would refer to what they call their 
^*rule” for justification. Others, var3nng the stupidity, 
would insist upon a Procrustean adjustment thus (del’cate) 
— an adjustment recommended to all such words as silvery, 
mm munng, etc , which, it is said, should be not only pro- 
nounced, but written silv^ry^ murm'rmg, and so on, whenever 
they find themselves in trochaic predicament I have only 
Indelicate,” when circumstanced as above, is 
neither a dactyl nor a dactyl's equivalent , that I would 
suggest for it this (a^^) accentuation ; that I think it as well 
to call it a bastard trochee ; and that all words, at all 
events, should be written and' pronounced in full, and as 
nearly as possible as nature intended them. 

About eleven years ago, there appeared in ‘‘The 
American Monthly Magazme " (then edited, I beheve, by 
Messrs. Hoffman and Benjamin,) a review of Mr Willis’s 
Poems ; the critic putting forth his strength, or his weak- 
ness, in an endeavour to show that the poet was either 
absurdly affected, or grossly ignorant of the laws of verse ; 
the accusation bemg based altogether on the fact that Mr. 
W. made occasional use of this very word “ delicate,” and 
other similar words, m “the Heroic measure, which every 
one knew consisted of feet of two syllables.” Mr W. has 
often, for example, such lines as 

That binds him to a woman’s delicate love — 

In the gay sunshine, T&oerefrd in the storm — 

With its inmsitle fingers my loose hair 
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Here, of course, tlie feet licate laoe, vereni m and sibU fin, 
are bastard iambuses ; are not anapaests : and are not 
improperly used ' Tbeir employment, on the contrary, by 
Mr. WiUis, is but one of the innumerable mstances he has 
' given of keen sensibility in all those matters of taste -which 
may be classed under the general head of fanciful embellish' 
ment 

It is also about eleven years ago, if I am not nustaken, 
since Mr. Home (of England,) the author of “ Orion,” one 
of the noblest epics m any language, thought it necessary to 
preface his “Chaucer Modermsed” by a very long and 
evidently a very elaborate essay, of which the greater 
portion was occupied m a discussion of the seemingly anoma- 
lous foot of which we have been speakmg. Mr. Horne 
upholds Chaucer in its frequent use ; maintains his superi- 
ority, on accoimt of his so frequently using it, over all 
English versifiers j and indignantly repellmg the common 
idea of those who make verse on their fingers — that the 
superfluous syllable is a roughness and an error — ^very 
chivalrously makes battle for it as a “grace.” That a 
grace it is, there can be no doubt ; and what I complain of 
IS, that the author of the most happily versified long poem 
in existence, should have been under the necessity of 
discussing this grace merely as a grace, through forty or 
fifty vague pages, solely because of his mability to show how 
and why it is a grace — ^by which showmg the question 
would have been settled m an instant. 

About the trochee used for an iambus, as we see in the 
beginning of the Ime, 

"Whether thou choose Cervantes' serious air, 

there is httle that need be said. It brings' me to the 
general proposition that, m all rhythms, the prevalent or 
distmctive feet may be varied at will, and nearly at random, 
by the occasional introduction of equivalent feet, — ^that is to 
say, feet the sum of whose syllabic times is equal to the sum 
of the syllabic times of the distmctive feet. Thus the 
trochee, wheth/h is equal, in the sum of the times of its 
•syllables, to the iambus, t?iou choose, in the sum of the 
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times of Us syllables ; each foot being in time, equal to three 
short syllables G-ood versifiers who happen to be also 
good poets, contrive to relieve the monotony of a series of 
feet by the use of equivalent feet only at rare mtervals, 
and at such pomts of their subject as seem in accordance 
with the startling character of the variation Nothing of 
this care is seen in the line quoted above — although Pope 
has some fine instances of the duplicate effect Wliere 
vehemence is to be strongly expressed, I am not sure that 
we should be wrong in venturmg on two consecutive equiva- 
lent feet — although I cannot say that I have ever known 
the adventure made, except in the foUowmg passage, which 
occurs m A1 Aaraaf,” a boyish poem written by myself 
when a boy I am referring to the sudden and rapid 
advent of a star . — 

Dm was its little disk, and angel eyes 
Alone could see the phantom m the skies, 

When first thS phantom’s course was found t<5 he 
HSadUng o’er the starry sea. 

In the general proposition ” above, I speak of the occor 
sioml mtroduction of equivalent feet It sometimes happens 
that unskilful versifiers, without knowing what they do, or 
why they do it, introduce so many variations ” as to ex- 
ceed in number the “distmctive” feet, when the ear 
becomes at once balked by the houleversement of the rhythm 
Too many trochees, for example, inserted m an. iambic 
rhythm w'ould convert the latter to a trochaic. I may note 
here, that in all cases the rhythm designed should be com- 
menced and continued, without variation, until the ear has 
had full time to comprehend what is the rhythm. In vio- 
lation of a rule so obviously founded in common sense, many 
even of our best poets do not scruple to begm an iambic 
rhythm with a trochee, or the converse ; or a dactyhc with 
an anapaest, or the converse j and so on. 

A somewhat less objectionable error, although still a 
decided one, is that of commencing a rhythm, not with a 
different equivalent foot, but with a “ bastard foot of the 
rhythm intended For example • 
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Manj^ a \ thought wHl't come to | memory. | 

Here many a is what I have explained to be a bastard 
trochee, and to be understood should be accented with in- 
verted crescents It is objectionable solely on account of 
its position as the ojpening foot of a trochaic rhythna. 
Memory^ similarly accented, is also a bastard trochee, but 
wwobj'ectionable, although by no means demanded 

The further illustration of this pomt will enable me to 
take an important step. 

One of our finest poets, Mr Christopher Pease Cranch, 
begms a very beautiful poem thus • 

Many are the thoughts that come to me 
In my lonely musmg , 

And they drift so strange and swift 
There’s no time for choosmg 
Which to follow , for to leave 
Any, seems a losing 

losing” to Mr. Cranch, of course — but this &n passmt 
It will be seen here that the intention is trochaic , — although 
we do not see this intention by the opening foot as we 
should do, or even by the opening line Eeading the 
whole stanza, however, we perceive the trochaic ihythm as 
the general design, and so after some reflection, we divide 
the first Ime thus , 

Many aie the | thoughts that | come to | me | 

Thus scanned, the line will seem musical It is — highly so 
And it is because there is no end to instances of j'ust such 
lines of apparently incomprehensible music, that Coleridge 
thought proper to invent his nonsensical system of what he ' 
calls “ scannmg by accents ” — hs if “ scanning by accents ” 
were anything more than a phrase, Wliene ver “ Christabel ” 
IS really not rough, it can be as readily scanned by the true 
laios (not the supposititious rules) of verse, as can the 
simplest pentameter of Pope ; and wlieie it is rough (jpassim) 
these same laws will enable any one of common sense to 
show why it is rough and to pomt out, instantaneously, the 
remedy for the roughness. 

TOL. Ill, 


B 
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A reads and re-reads a certain line, and pronounces 
it false m rhythm — unmusical. J?, however, reads it to 
and ^ IS at once struck with the perfection of the rhythm, 
and wonders at his dulness in not “catching” it before 
Henceforward he admits the Ime to be musical B, tiium- 
phant, asserts that, to be sure the line is musical — for it is 
the work of Coleridge — and that it is A who is not; the fault 
being m A^$ false reading. Now here A is right and B wrong. 
That rhytbm is erroneous (at some pomt or other more or less 
obvious), which any ordinary reader coti, without design, read 
improperly It is the business of the poet so to construct 
his hne that the intention must be caught at once Even when 
these men have precisely the same undei standing of a sen- 
tence, they differ, and often widely, in their modes of enun- 
ciating it. Any one who has taken the trouble to exainme 
the topic of emphasis (by which I here mean not accent of 
particular syllables, but the dwelling on entire words), must 
have seen that men emphasise in the most singularly arbit- 
rary manner. There are certam large classes of people, 
for example, who persist in emphasismg their monosyllables 
Little uniformity of emphasis prevails , because the tlimg 
itself — ^the idea, emphasis — ^is referable to no natural — at 
least to no well comprehended and therefore uniform — ^law. 
Beyond a very narrow and vague limit, the whole matter is 
conventionality And if we differ in emphasis even when 
we agree in comprehension, how much more so in the 
former when in the latter too > Apart, however, from the 
consideration of natural disagreement, is it not clear that, by 
tripping here and mouthing there, any sequence of words 
may be twisted into any species of rhythm ? But are we 
thence to deduce that all sequences of words are rhythmical 
in a rational understanding of the term^ — for this is the 
deduction precisely to which the ^educiio ad ahsurdum will, 
in the end, bring all the propositions of Coleridge Out of 
a hundred readers of “ Chnstabel,” fifty will be able to make 
nothmg of its rhythm, while forty-nine of the remaining 
fifty will, with some ado, fancy they comprehend it, after 
the fourth or fifth perusal. The one out of the whole hun- 
dred who shall both comprehend and admire it at first sight 
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— must be an unaccountably clever person — and I am by 
far too modest to assume, for a moment, that that very 
clever person is myself 

In illustration of what is here advanced I cannot do 
better than quote a poem 

Pease pomdge hot — ^pease pomdge cold — 

Pease pomdge m the pot— nine days old 

Now those of my -readers who have never heaid this poem 
pronounced accordmg to the nursery conventionality, will 
find its rhythm as obscure as an explanatory note , while 
those who have heard it, will divide it thus, declare it 
musical, and wonder how there can be any doubt about it 

Pease | pomdge | hot | pease | pomdge | cold | 

Pease | pomdge | in the | pot | nine | days | old | 

The chief thing in the way of this species o£ rhythm, is the 
necessity which it unposes upon the poet of travellmg in 
constant company with his compositions, so as to be ready 
at a moment’s notice, to avail himself of a well-understood 
poetical license — ^that of reading aloud one’s own doggerel 
In Mr Cranch’s Ime, 

]^Iauy aie the | thoughts that | come to | me, | 

the general error of which I speak is of course very partially 
exemphfied, and the purpose for which, chiefly, I cite it, 
hes yet further on in our topic 

The'two divisions {thoughts that) and {come to) are ordi- 
nary trochees Of the last division {me) we will talk here- 
after. The first division (many are the) would be thus ac- 
cented by the Greek Prosodies (many ^e the), and would 
be called by them uar^cikoyog^ The Latm books would style 
the foot Pceon Primus, and both Greek and Latm would 
swear that it was composed of a trochee and what they term 
a pyrrhic — ^that is to say, a foot of two sho9t syllables — a 
thing that cannot be, as I shall presently show 

But now, there is an obvious difficulty. The astrologos, 
accordmg to the Prosodies’ own showing, is equal to Jive 
short syllables, and the trochee to three — yet, in the hue 
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quoted, these two feet are equal. They occupy j[>Tecisely the 
same time. In fact, the whole music of the Ime depends 
upon their being made to occupy the same time. The 
Prosodies then, hare demonstrated what all mathematicians 
have stupidly failed in demonstratmg — that three and five 
are one and the same thing. After what I have already 
said, however, about the bastard trochee and the bastard 
iambus, no one can have any trouble in understanding 
that many are the is of similar character It is merely a 
bolder variation than usual from the routme of trochees, and 
introduces to the bastard trochee one additional syllable 
But this syllable is not short That is, it is not short m the 
sense of “ short as applied to the final syllable of the ordi- 
nary trochee, where the word means m^ely the half of long 

In this case (that of the additional syllable) “ short,” if 
used at all, must be used in the sense of the suth of long 
And all the three final syllables can be s called sJmt only 
with the same understanding of the term.' The three to- 
gether are equal only to the one short syllable (whose place 
they supply) of the ordmary trochee It that there 

is no sense m thus ('') accenting these sy®‘^^es We must 
devise for them some new character whi^^ denote the 
sixth of long Let it be ( < ) — ^the crescent placed with the 
curve to the left. ITie whole foot (many are the) might be 
called a quick trochee 

We now come to the final division (;me) of Mr. Cranch’s 
line It is clear that this foot, short as it appears^ is fully 
equal m tune to each of the precedmg It is m fact the 
caesura — the foot which, in the begmnmg of this paper, I 
called the most important in all verse Its chief office is 
that of pause or termination ; and here — at the end of a 
hne — ^its use is easy, because there is no danger of misap- 
prehendmg its value We pause on it, by a seeming neces- 
sity, just so long as it has taken us to pronounce the pre- 
cedmg feet, whether iambuses, trochees, dactyls, or anapaests. 
It is thus a variable footj and, with some care, may be well 
mtroduced into the body of a Ime, as in a little poem of 
great beauty by Mrs Welby 

I have I a lit I tie step j son | of on | ly throe \ yeais old. 1 
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Here we dwell on the caesura, so% just as dong as it requires 
us to pronounce either of the preceding or succeeding 
iambuses Its value, therefore, in this Ime, is that of three 
short syllables In the following dactylic line its value 
is that of four short syllables 

Pale as a | lily was | Emily | Gray 

I have accented the caesma with a (— ) by way of expres- 
sing tins variability of value 

I observed just now that there could be no such foot 
as one of two short syllables. What we start from m the 
very begmmng of all idea on the topic of verse, is quantity, 
len^h Thus when we enunciate an independent syllable it 
is long, as a matter of course If we enunciate two, dwel- 
ling on both equally, we express equality in the enumeration, 
or length, and have a right to call them two long syllables 
If we dwell on one more than the other, we have also a 
right to call one short, because it is short in relation to the 
other But if we dwell on both equally, and with a tripping 
voice, saying to ourselves here are two short syllables, the 
query might well be asked of us — in relation to what are 
they short Shortness is but the negation of length To 
'say, then, that two syllables, placed independently of any 
other syllable, are short, is merely to say that they have 
no positive length, or enunciation — in other words, that they 
are no syllables — ^that they do not exist at all And if, 
persisting, we add anythmg about then: equality, we are 
merely floundering m the idea of an identical equation, 
where, x bemg equal to a;, nothing is shown to be equal to 
zero. In a word, we can form no conception of a pyrrhic 
aa of an mdependent foot It is a mere chimera bred in the 
mad fancy of a pedant 

From what I have said about the equalisation of the 
several feet of a line, it must not be deduced that any neces- 
sity for equahty m time exists between the rhythm of se7}eral 
lines A poem, or even a stanza, may begm with iambuses 
in the first Ime, and proceed with anapsBsts m the second, 
or even with the less accordant dactyls, as in the opening 
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of quite a pretty specimen of verse by Miss Mary A. S 
Aldrich 


Tbe wa I ter li I ly sleeps | m pnde | 

Down in the | depths 6f thS | azure | laEel | 

Here amrh is a spondee, equivalent to a dactyl ^ lahe a 
caesura. 

I shall now best proceed in quoting the initial lines of 
Byron's “ Bnde of Abydos ” 

Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime — 

Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the tuitle 
Kow melt mto softness, now madden to crime ^ 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine, 

And the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 

Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul m their bloom ^ 

Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit 
And the voice of the nightmgale never is mute — 

Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twme, 

And all save the spirit of man is divine ? 

’Tis the land of the East— 'tis the clime of the Sun — 

Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done ? 

Oh, wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell 

Are the hearts that they bear and the tales that they telL 

Now the flow of these hues (as times go) is very sweet 
and musical They have been often admired, and justly 
— as times go — that is to say, it is a rare thmg^'to find 
better versification of its kmd And where verse is pleasant 
to the ear, it is silly to find fault with it because it refuses 
to he scanned. Yet I have heard men, professing to be 
scholarsT^who made no scruple of ahusmg these Imes of 
Byron's on the ground that they were musical in spite of 
all law. Other gentlemen, not scholars, abused “ all law ” 
for the same reason — and it occurred neither to the one 
party nor to tlie other that the law about which they were 
disputing might possibly be no law at all — an ass of a law 
in the skin of a lion. 

The Grammars said something about dactylic lines, anti 
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it ■was easily seen that these lines were at least meant foi 
dactylic. The first one was, therefore, thus divided . 

Know ye thS | land where thS | cyprSss and | myrtlS. | 

The concluding foot was a mystery; but the Prosodies 
said somethmg' about the dactyhc “ measure ” calling now 
and then for a double rhyme; and the court of inquiry 
were content to rest in the double rhyme, -without exactly 
perceiving what a double rhyme had to do -with the question 
of an irregular foot. Quittmg the first line, the second was 
thus scanned * 

Are Smlalgms | of deSds tL^t | are d<Sne in | then clime | 

It was immediately seen, however, that this would not do 
— it was at war with the whole emphasis of the reading. 
It could not be supposed that Byron, or any one in his 
senses, mtended to place stress upon such monosyllables as 
“ are,’* of,” and “ their,” nor could “ their dune,” collated 
with to crime,” in the corresponding line below, be fairly 
t-wisted into anything like a double rhyme,” so as to bring 
everythmg -within the category of the Grammars. But 
further these Grammars spoke not The inquirers, there- 
fore, in spite of their sense of harmony m the lines, when 
considered without reference to scansion, fell back upon the 
idea that the “ Are ” was a blunder — an excess for which 
the poet should be sent to Coventry — and, striking it out, 
they scanned the remamder of the hne as follows : 

— emhlSms iJf | deeds thSt ^he | done in tligir clime. | 

This answered pretty well , but the Grammars admitted no 
such foot as a foot of one syllable , and besides the rhythm 
was dactyhc. In despair, the books are well searched, 
however, and at last the investigators are gratified by a full 
solution of the riddle in the profound “Observation” 
quoted in the beginning of this article : — When a syllable 
is wanting, the verse is said to be catalectic ; when the 
measure is exact, the Ime is acatalectic , when there is a 
redundant syllable it forms hypermeter ” This is enough. 
The anomalous line is pronounced to be catalectic at the 
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head and to form liypermeter at the tail — and so on, 
and so on ; it being soon discovered that nearly all the 
remaining hnes are m a similar predicament, and that what 
flows so smoothly to the ear, although so roughly to the 
eye, is, after all, a mere jumble of catalecticism, acatalectx- 
cism, and hypermeter — not to say worse 

Now, had this court of inquiry been in possession of 
even the shadow of iYie, philosophy of Verse, they would have 
had no trouble in reconciling this oil and water of the eye 
and ear, by merely scanning the passage without reference 
to lines, and, continuously, thus 

Know ye the | land where the | cypress and | myrtle Are | emblems 
of I deeds that aie | done in tlieix | clime Where the | rage of the | vul- 
ture the I love of the | turtle Now | melt into | softness now [ madden 
to I cnme | Know ye tlie | land of the | cedar and | vine Where the | 
flowers ever | blossom the | beams ever | shine And the | light wings 
of I Zephyi op | pressed by per | fume Wax | faint o’ei the | gardens 
of 1 Gul m their | bloom "V^ere the ] citron and | olive are I fairest of [ 
fruit And the | voice of the ( nightingale | never is | mute Where the j 
virgins are [ soft as the | roses they | iwtne And | all save the [ spirit 
of 1 msh IS di I vine ’Tis the | land of the ) East ’tis the | clime of the | 
Sun Can he | smile on such | deeds as his | children have | done Oh | 
wild as the [ accents of | lovers’ fare [ well Are the ] heaits that they | 
bear and the | tales that they | tdl 

Here “crime” and ^Hell” (itahcised) are csesuras, each 
having the value of a dactyl, four short syllables, while 
“fume Wax,” “twine and,” and “done Oh,” are spondees 
which, of course, being composed of two long syllables are 
also equal to four short, and are the dactyl’s natural 
equivalent. The nicety of Byron’s ear has led him into a 
succession of feet which, with two trivial exceptions as 
regards melody, are absolutely accurate, a very rare occur- 
rence this m dactylic or anapaestic rhjdihms The exceptions 
are found in the spondee ^Hwine And'^ and the dactyl, 
“ sm%le on such ” Both feet are false in point of melody. 
In ‘^tmne And^’ to make out the rhyme we must force 
“ And ” into a length which it will not naturally bear We 
are called on to sacrifice either the proper length of the 
syllable as demanded by its position as a member of a 
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spondee, or the customary accentuation of the word in 
conversation There is no hesitation, and should he none 
We at once give up the sound for the sense, and the rhythm 
is imperfect In this instance it is v&ry shghtly so, not one 
person in ten thousand could by ear detect the inaccuracy. 
But the pe'ifectton of verse as regards melody, consists in its 
neve7 demanding any such sacrifice as is here demanded. 
The rhythmical must agree tho7 oughly with, the reading flow. 
This perfection has in no instance been attamed, but is . 
unquestionably attainable Smile on sucli^' the dactyl, is 
incorrect, because such" from the character of the two 
consonants cli cannot easily be enunciated in the ordinary 
time of a short syllable, which its position declares that it 
IS. Almost eveiy reader will be able to appreciate the 
slight difficulty here, and yet the error is by no means so 
important as that of the ^‘And" in the spondee. By 
dexterity we may pronounce such ’’ in the true time, but 
the attempt to remedy the rhythmical deficiency of the 
And by drawing it out, merely aggravates the offence 
against natural enunciation by directing attention to the 
o&nce 

My main object, however, in quoting these hues, is to 
show that in spite of the Prosodies, the len^h of a line is 
entirely an arbitrary matter. We might divide the com- 
mencement of Byron’s poem thus • — 

Know ye the | land where the | 

or thu^ 

V Know ye the | land where the ( cypress and | 

or thus : 

Know ye the 1 land where the j cypress and | myrtle are j 
or thus . 

Know ye the | land where the } cypress and | myrtle are | emblems 
of I 

In short, we may give it any division we please, and the 
lines will be good, provided we have at least two feet in a 
hue. As in mathematics two units are required to form 
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number, so rhythm (from the Greek number) 

demands for its formation at least two feet. Beyond doubt 
we often see such Imes as 

Know ye the — 

Land where the — 

lines of one foot, and our Prosodies admit such, but with 
impropnety, for common sense would dictate that every so 
obvious division of a poem as is made by a line, should 
include within itself all that is necessary for its own com- 
prehension, but in a line of one foot we can have no 
appreciation of rhythm^ which depends upon the equality 
between two or more pulsations The false lines, consisting 
sometimes of a single caesura, / which are seen in mock 
Pindaric odes, are of course ‘‘rhythmical” only in connection 
with some other Ime, and it is this want of independent 
rhythm which adapts them to the purposes of burlesque 
alone Their effect is that of incongruity (the principle of 
mirth), for they include the blankness of prose amid the 
harmony of verse 

My second object in quoting Byron’s lines was that of 
showing how absurd it often is to cite a single Ime from 
amid the body of a poem for the purpose of instancing the 
perfection or imperfection of the hne’s rhythm Were we 
to see by itself 

Know ye the land wheie the cypiess and myrtle, 

we might justly condemn it as defective in the final foot, 
which IS equal to only three, mstead of being equal to four 
short syllables 

In the foot {flowers em) we shall find a further exem- 
plification of the principal of the bastard iambus, bastard 
trochee, and quick trochee, as I have been at some pains in 
describing these feet above All the Prosodies on Enghsh 
verse would msist upon making an eHsion in “flowers,” 
thus (flow’rs), but this is nonsense In the quick trochee 
(many are the) occurring in Mr Craneh’s tiochaic line, we 
had to equalise the time of the three syllables {ny^ are^ iJie) 
to that of the one shoit syllable whose position they usurp. 
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Accordingly each of these syllables is equal to the third of 
a short syllable, that is to say, the suth of a long Bii in 
Byron’s dactylic rhythm, we have to equalise the time ofVhe 
three syllables {&ts, er) to that of the one long syllable 
whose position they usurp, or (which is the same thing) of 
the two shoot Therefore the value of each of the syllables 
{erSf ev, and &r) is t]ie, third of a long We enunciate them 
with only half the rapidity we employ in enunciatmg the 
three final syllables of the quick trochee — which latter is a 
rare foot The ^^floweos eveo^^ on the contrary, is as common 
in the dactylic rhythm as is the bastard trochee in the tro- 
chaic, or the bastard iambus in the iambic. We may as 
well accent it with the curve of the crescent to the right and 
call it a bastard dactyl, A bastard ana^pcest, whose nature I 
now need be at no trouble m ezplaimng, will of course 
occur now and then m an anapaestic rhythm. 

In order to avoid any chance of that confusion which is 
apt to be introduced m an essay of this kind by too sudden 
' and radical an alteration of the conventionalities to which 
the reader has been accustomed, I have thought it right to 
suggest for the accent marks of the bastard trochee, bastard 
iambus, etc etc , certain characters which, m merely varying 
the direction of the ordinary short accent ('') should umply, 
what IS the fact, that the feet themselves are not new feet, 
m any proper sense, but simply modifications of the feet, 
respectively, from which the^ derive their names Thus a 
^ bastardy iambus is, in its e^ntiality, that is to say, in its 
time an iambus. The vacation lies only m the distrihutim 
of this time. The time/ror example, occupied by the one 
short (or half of long) iyllable in the ordinary iambus is in 
the bastard spread equally over two syllables, which are 
accordingly the fowrth of long. 

But this fact — ^the fact of the essentiality, or whole time, 
of the foot being unchanged, is now so fully before the 
reader, that I may venture to propose, finally, an accentua- 
tion which shall answer the real purpose — ^that is to say 
what should be the real purpose, of all accentuation — ^the 
purpose of expressing to the eye the exact relative value of 
every syllable employed in Verse 
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I have already shown that enurfciation, or lengthy is the 
point from which we start In other words, we begin with 
a long syllable This then is our unit j and there will be no 
need of accenting it at all An unaccented syllable, in a 
system of accentuation, is to be regarded always as a long 
syllable. Thus a spondee would be without accent In 
an iambus, the first syllable being “ short,” or the half of 
long, should be accented with a small 2, placed beneath the 
syllable ^ the last syllable, being long, should be unac- 
cented ; the whole would be thus (control). In a trochee, 

2 

these accents would be merely conversed, thus (manly) In 

2 

a dactyl, each of the two final syllables, being the half of 
long, should also be accented with a small 2 beneath the 
syllable ; and the first syllable left unaccented, the whole 

would be thus (happiness) In an anapaest we should con- 
2 2 

verse the dactyl thus (m the land) In the bastard dactyl, 
2 2 

each of the three concluding syllables being the third of long, 
should be accented with a small 3 beneath the syllable, and 
the whole foot would stand thus (flowers ever) In the 

8 3 3 

bastard anapaest we should converse the bastard dactyl thus 

(m the rebound) In the bastard iambus, each of the two 
s s 3 

initial syllables, being the fourth of long, should be accen- 
ted below with a small 4 , the\whole foot would be thus, 
(in the rain) In the- bastard ti'^chee, we should converse 

the bastard iambus thus (many a)N In the quick trochee, 

4 4 *^ 

each of the three concluding syllables, being the suth of 
long, should be accented below with a small 6 , the whole 
foot would be thus (many are the) The quick iambus is 
6 6 6 

not yet created, and most probably never will be , for it 
will be excessively useless, awkward, and'^ hable to miscon- 
ception — as I have already shown that even the quick 
trochee is ; — but, should it appear, we mu^t accent it by 
conversing the quick trochee The caesura, \being variable 
in length, but always longer than long,'^ should be accented 
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ahove^ with a numher expressing the length ov value of the 
distinctive foot of the rhythm in which it occurs Thus a 
caesura, occurring in a spondaic rh 3 rthm, would he accented 
with a small 2 above the syllable, or rather foot Occur- 
ring in a dactylic or anapaestic rhythm, we also accent it 
with the 2 above the foot. Occurring in an iambic rhythm, 
however, it must be accented above with 1-^ , for this is the 
relative value of the iambus Occurnng m the trochaic 
rhythm, we give it of course the same accentuation. For 
the complex 1-|-, however, it would be advisable to substi- 
tute the simpler expression -I, which amounts to the same 
thing 

In this system of accentuation Mr. Cranch’s hues quoted 
above, would thus be written : 

4 

Many aie the I thoughts that I come to 1 me 

b 6 6 2 2 

In my | lonely | musing | 

2 2 

I 

And they | drift so | stiange and [ swift 
2 2 S'* 

There’s no | time for | choosing 1 
2 2 2 

I 

Which to I follow I foi to I leave 
2 2 2 

Any, I seems a | losmg [ 

2 2 2 

In Jihe ordmary system the accentuation would be thus: 

Manj^ are the | thoughts that | come to | me 
In mf I lonely | musing, | 

and they | drift so | stiange Snd | swift | 

There’s no | time for | chooang | 

Which to 1 follow, I for to 1 leave 
any, I seems a | losing | 

It must be observed here that I do not grant this to be 
the “ordinary” scansion On the contrary, I never yet 
met the man who had the faintest comprehension of the 
true scanning of these lines, or of such as these. But 
granting this to be the mode in which our Prosodies would 
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divide the feet they would accentuate the syllables as just 
above. 

Now let any reasonable person compare the two modes 
The first advantage seen in my mode is that of simplicity, 
of time, labour, and ink saved. Counting the fractions as 
two accents even there will be found only tw&nty-sw^ accents 
to the stanza. In the common accentuation there are 
forty~one. But admit that all this is a tnfie, which it is not, 
and let us proceed to points of importance Does the 
common accentuation express the truth in particular, in 
general, or in any regard ? Is it consistent with itself? 
Does it convey either to the ignorant or to the scholar a 
just conception of the rhythm of the lines ? Each of these 
questions must be answered in the negative. The crescents 
being precisely similar must be understood as expressing, 
all of them, one and the same thing, and so all prosodies 
have always understood them and wished them to be 
understood. They express indeed “ short,’* but this word 
lias all kmds of meamngs It serves to represent (the 
reader is left to guess wheii) sometimes the half, sometimes 
the third, sometimes the fourth, sometimes the sixth, of 
“long,” while “long” itself in the books is left undefined 
and undescribed. On the other hand, the horizontal accent, 
it may be said, expresses sufficiently well and unvaryingly 
the syllables which are meant to be long It does nothmg 
of the kind This horizontal accent is placed over the 
caesura (wherever, as m the Latm Prosodies, the caesura is 
recognised) as well as over the ordinary long syllable, and 
implies anythmg and everythmg, just as the crescent. But 
grant that it does express the ordmary long syllables 
Reaving the caesura out of question) have I not given the 
identical expression by not employing any expression at 
ain In a word, while the Prosodies, with a certain 
number of accents, express j^recisdy nothing whatever, I, with 
scarcely half the number, have expressed everything which 
in a system of accentuation demands expression. In 
glancing at my mode in the lines of Mr. Cranch, it will be 
seen that it conveys not only the exact relation of the 
syllables and feet, among themselves, in those particular 
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lines, but their precise value m relation to any other exist- 
ing or conceivable feet or syllables in any existing < or 
conceivable system of rhythm 

The object. of what we call scansion is the distinct 
marking of the rhythmical flow. Scansion with accents^ or 
perpendicular lines between the feet, that is to say scansion 
by the voice only, is scansion to the ear only, and all very 
good in its way The written scansion addresses the ear 
through the eye In either case the object is the distinct 
marlang of the rhythmical, musical, or reading flow There 
can be no other object, and there is none Of course, then, 
the scansion and the reading 'flow should go hand m hand. 
The former must agree with the latter The former 
represents and expresses the latter, and is good or bad as 
it truly or falsely represents and expresses it If by the 
written scansion of a line we are not enabled to perceive 
any rnythm or music m the line, then either the line is 
unrhythmical or the scansion false. Apply all this to the 
English lines which we have quoted at various points in 
the course of this article. It will be found that the scan- 
sion exactly conveys the rhythm, and thus thoroughly 
fulfils the only purpose for wHch scansion is required 
But let the scansion of the schools be applied to the 
Greek and Latin verse, and what result do we find *1 — that 
the verse is one thing and the- scansion quite another The 
ancient verse ^ead aloud is in general musical, and occasion- 
ally vesry musical. Seamed by the Prosodial rules we can, 
for the most part^ make nothmg of it whatever. In the 
case of the English verse the more emphatically we dwell 
on the divisions between the feet the more distmct is our 
perception of the kind of rhythm mtended. In the case of 
the Greek and Latin the more we dwell the less distinct is 
this perception. To make this clear by an example : 

Msecenas, atavis edite regihns, 

0, et prsesidmm et dulce decus memn, 

Sunt quos curnculo pulyerem Olympicum 
CoHegisse juvat, metaque fervidis 
Evatata rotis, palmaque nobilis 
Terraronx dominos evehit ad Deos. 
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Now in reading these lines there is scarcely one person 
in a thousand who, if even ignorant of Latin, will not 
immediately feel and appreciate their flow, their music A 
prosodist, however, informs the public that the scamwn runs 
thus 

Maece [ nas ata | vis | edite | regibns | 

0, et I piaesidi’ | et | diilce de | cus meum | 

Sunt quos | cuiiicu | lo ) pulver’ 0 | lympicum | 

" Colie I gisse ju | vat | metaque | fervidis | 

Evi I tata ro | tis | palmaque | nobilis | 

Terra | rum domi | nos | evehit | ad Deos | 

Now I do not deny that we get a centomi soit of music 
from the lines if we read them according to this scansion, 
but I wish to call attention to the fact that this scansion 
and the certain sort of music which grows out of it are 
entirely at war not only with the readmg flow which any 
ordinary person would naturally give the lines, but with 
the reading flow universally given them, and never denied 
them by even the most obstinate and stolid of scholars 
And now these questions are foic^ upon us — “Why 
exists this discrepancy between the modern verse with its 
scansion and the ancient verse with its scansion % ” — “ Why 
m the former case are there agreement and representation, 
while m the latter there is neither the one or the other ” 
or, to come to the point, “ How are we to reconcile the 
ancient verse with the scholastic scansion of ifZ’' This 
absolutely necessary conciliation — shall \ve bring it about 
by supposing the scholastic scansion wrong because the 
ancient verse is right, or by maintaining that the ancient 
verse IS wrong because the scholastic scansion is not to be 
gainsaid 1 

Were we to adopt the latter mode of arranging the 
difiS-Culty, we imght, in some measure at least, simplify the 
expression of the airangement by puttmg it thus — Because 
the pedants have no eyes therefoie the old poets had no ears 
“But,” say the gentlemen without the eyes, “the 
scholastic scansion, although certainly not handed down to 
us in form from the old poets themselves (the gentlemen 
without the eais), is nevertheless deduced from certam facts 
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which are supplied us by careful observation of the old 
poems. " 

And let us illustrate this strong position by an example 
from an American poet, who must be a poet of some 
eminence or he will not answer the purpose. Let us take 
Mr. Alfred B. Street. I remember these two hues of his : 

Hls sinuous path, by blazes, wound 
Among trunks grouped m myriads round 

With the sense of these lines I have nothmg to do When 
a poet is m a “ fine frenzy,” he may as well imagine a large 
forest as a small one — and “ by blazes ' ” is intended 
for an oath. My concern is with the rhythm, which is 
iambic 

Now let us suppose that, a thousand years hence, when 
the “American language” is dead, a learned prosodist 
should be deducing from “ careful observation ” of our best 
poets, a system of scansion for our poetry. And let us 
suppose that this prosodist had so httle dependence in the 
generahty and immutability of the laws of Nature as to 
assume m the outset that, because we lived a thousand 
years before his time, and made use of steam-engines instead 
of mesmeric balloons, we must therefore have had a very 
smgular fashion of mouthing our vowels, and altogether of 
Htidsonising our verse. And let us suppose that with these 
and other fundamental propositions carefully put away in 
his brain, he should arrive at the line — 

Among I trunks grouped | in my \ nads roimd. 

Fmding it an obviously iambic rh3rthm, he would divide it 
as above ; and observing that “ trunks ” made the first 
member of an iambus, he would call it short, as Mr Street 
intended it to be. Now further : — ^if instead of admitting 
the possibihty that Mr Street (who by that time would be 
called Street simply, just as we say Homer) — ^that Mr. 
Street might have been in the habit of writing carelessly, as 
the poets of the prosodist^s own era did, and as all poets will 
do (on account of being geniuses) — ^instead of admitting 
VOL. ni , S 
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this, suppose the learned scholar should make a “ rule ” and 
put it in a hook, to the effect that, in the American verse, 
the vowel u,^when found imbedded among nine conBormbts^ was 
short : what, under such circumstances, would the sensible 
people of the scholar’s day have a right not only to think, 
but to say of that scholar 1 — why, that he was a “ fool — ^by 
blazes I ” 

I have put an extreme case, but it strikes at the root of 
the error The ** rules ” are grounded in “ authority ; ” and 
tliiR authority ” — can any one tell us what it means ^ or 
can any one suggest anjrbhmg that it may not mean ? Is it 
not clear that Ae “ scholar ” above referred to, might as 
readily have deduced from authority a totally false system 
as^ a partially true one 1 To deduce from authority a con- 
sistent prosody of the ancient metres would indeed have 
been within the limits of the barest possibility ; and the 
task has not been accomplished, for the reason that it 
demands a species of ratiocination altogether out of keeping 
with the bram of a bookworm. A rigid scrutmy will show 
that the very few ‘^rules’’ which have not as many ex- 
ceptions as examples, are those which have, by accident, 
their true bases not in authority, but m the omniprevalent 
laws of syllabification ; such, for example, as the rule which 
declares a vowel before two consonants to be long 

In a word, the gross confusion and antagonism of the 
scholastic prosody, as well as its marked inapphcabihty to 
the reading flow of the rhythms it pretends to Dlustrate, are 
attributable, first, to the utter absence of natural principle 
as a guide m the investigations which have been under- 
taken by inadequate men ; and secondly, to the neglect of 
the obvious consideration that the ancient poems, which 
have been the criteiia throughout, were the work of men 
who must have written as loosely, and with as little defini- 
tive system, as ourselves. 

Were Horace alive to-day, he would divide for us his 
first Ode thus, and “ make great eyes ” when assured by the 
prosodists that he had no business to make any such divi- 
sion ' 
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Hascenas I atavis I edite I regibua 1 
23 22 22 22 

0 et prsB I ddium et | dnlce de | ous meum | 

22 838 22 22 

Sunt quos cur I nculo I pulverem 0 I lympicum | 

22 22888 22 
Collegisse | jurat | metaque | femdis | 

3 3 3 2 2 2 2 

Eritata | rotis I palmague I nobilis I 
333 22 22 

Terrarum I dominos I evehit I ad Deoa. I 
22 22 22 22 

Read by this scansion, the flow is preserved , and the more 
we dwell on the divisions, the more the intended rhythm 
becomes apparent. Moreover, the feet have all the same 
time; while, in the scholastic scansions, trochees — ad- 
mitted trochees — are absurdly employed as equivalents to 
spondees and dactyls. The books declare, for instance, that 
the first foot of this species of verse may be a trochee, and 
seem to be gloriously unconscious that to put a trochee in 
apposition with a longer foot, is to violate the inviolable 
prmciple of all music, twie. 

It will be said, however, by some people, that I have 
no business to make a dactyl out of such obviously long 
syllables as mnty gms, cw. Certainly I have no business 
to do so I nmr do so And Horace should not have 
done so. But he did Mr. Bryant and Mr Longfellow do 
the same thing eveiy day. And merely because these 
gentlemen now and then forget themselves in this way, it 
would be hard if some future prosodist should insist upon 
twisting the “ Thanatopsis,’* or the “ Spanish Student,'* mto 
a jumble of trochees, spondees, an(i dactyls. 

It may be said also by some other people that, in the 
word decus^ I have succeeded no better than the books, in 
making the scansional agree with the reading flow; and 
that deem was not pronounced decz^a. I reply, that there 
can be no doubt of the word having been pronounced, in 
this case, deem. It must be observed that the Latin 
inflection, or variation of a word in its terminating syllables, 
caused the Romans — mus^ have caused them — to pay greater 
attention to the termination of a word than to its com- 
mencement, or than we do to the termination of our words 
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The end of the Latin word established that relation of the 
word with other words which we establish by prepositions 
or auxiliary verbs. Therefore it would seem infinitely less 
odd to them, than it does to us, to dwell at any time, for 
any slight purpose, abnormally, on a terminating syllable 
In verse, this license — scarcely a license — would be fre- 
quently admitted These ideas unlock the secret of such 
lines as the 

Litoreia ingens mventa sub lUci&ws sics. 


and the 

Partununt montes , nascetur ridicuZiis mwtf, 

which I quoted some time ago while speaking of rhyme. 

As regards the prosodid elisions, such as that of rm 
before 0, in puherem Olymjpmim, it is really difficult to 
understand how so dismally silly a notion could have 
entered the brain even of a pedant. Were it demanded of 
me why the books cut off one vowel before another, I nught 
say — It IS perhaps because the books think that, since a bad 
reader is so apt to shde the one vowel into the other at 
any rate, it is just as weU to print them ready-slided. But 
in the case of the terminating m, which is the most readily 
pronounced of all consonants (as the infantile mamma will 
testify), and the most impossible to cheat the ear of by any 
system of sliding — ^in the case of the m, I should be driven 
to reply that, to the best of my belief, the prosodlsts did 
the thing, because they had a fancy for doing it, and -wished 
to see how funny it would look after it was done The 
thinking reader, will perceive that, from the great facility 
with which em may be- enunciated, it is admirably suited to 
form one of the rapid short syllables in the bastard dactyl 
(pulverem 0) ; but because the books had no conception of 
3 s s I 

a bastard dactyl, they knocked it on the head at once — ^by 
cutting off its tail 1 

Let me now give a specimen of the true scansion of 
another Horatian measure — embodying an instance of 
proper elision. 
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Integer | yitae [ scelerisque | purus | 

2 2 3 s 3 

Non eget | Mauri | jaculis ne | que arcn | 

2 2 3 3 3 

Nec yene | natis | gravida sa | gittis, 

2 2 8 3 3 

Fusee, pha I retrS 
2 2 

Here the regular recurrence of the bastard dactyl gives 
great animation to the rhythm The e before the a in que 
arm, IS, almost of sheer necessity, cut off — ^that is to say, 
run mto the a so as to preserve the spondee But even 
this license it would have been better not to take. 

Had I space, nothing would afford me greater pleasure 
than to proceed with the scansion of all the ancient 
rhythms, and to show how easily, by the help of common 
sense, the intended music of each and all can be rendered 
instantaneously apparent. But I have already overstepped 
my hmits, and must brmg this paper to an end 

It will never do, however, to omit all mention of the 
heroic hexameter. 

I began the ‘‘ processes ” by a suggestion of the spondee 
as the first' step towards verse. But the innate monotony 
of the spondee has caused its disappearance as the basis of 
rhythm from all modem poetry. We may say, indeed, that 
the French heroic — the most wretchedly monotonous verse 
in existence — is to all intents and purposes spondaic. But 
it is not designedly spondaic, and if the French were ever to 
examine it at aU, they would no doubt pronounce it iambic. 
It must be observed that the French language is strangely 
peculiar in this point — that it is without accentuation and 
consequently without verse The genius of the people, rather 
than the stmeture of the tongue, declares that their words 
are for the most part enunciated with a uniform dwelling 
on each syllable For example, we say “ syl/^tbification ” 
A Frenchman would say syl-la-bi-fi-ca-ti-on, dwelling on no 
one of the syllables with any noticeable particularity. Here 
again 1 put an extreme case in order to be well understood, 
but the general fact is as I give it — that, comparatively, 
the French have no accentuation, and there can be 
nothing worth the name of verse without. Therefore, the 
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French have no verse worth the name — which is the fact 
put m sufficiently plain terms. Their iambic rhythm so 
superabounds in absolute spondees as to warrant me in 
calling its basis spondaic ; but French is the only modern 
tongue which has any rhythm with such basis, and even in 
the French it is, as I have said, unintentional. 

Admitting, however, the validity of my suggestion, that 
the spondee was the first approach to verse, we should 
expect to find, first, natural spondees (words each forming 
just a spondee), most abimdant in the most ancient languages , 
and, secondly, we should expect to find spondees forming 
the basis of the. most ancient rhythms These expectations 
are in both cases confirmed. 

Of the Greek hexameter the intentional basis is spondaic. 
The dactyls are the variation of the theme It will be 
observed that there is no absolute certainty about thm 
points of interposition. The penultimate foot, it is true, is 
usually a dactyl, but not uniformly so, while the ultimate, 
on which the ear lingers is always a spondee Even that 
the penultimate is usually a dactyl may be clearly referred 
to the necessity of winding up with the distmctm spondee 
in corroboration of this idea, again, we should look to find 
the penultimate spondee most usual in the most ancient 
verse, and, accoringly, we find it more frequent in the 
Greek than in the Latin hexameter. 

But besides all this, spondees are not only more preva- 
lent in the heroic hexameter than dactyls, but occur to such 
an extent as is even unpleasant to modern ears, on account 
of monotony What the modern chiefly appreciates and 
admires in the Greek hexameter is the melody of the abmr 
dard vowel somds. Tlie Latm hexameters really please very 
few modems — although so many pretend to fall into 
ecstasies about them In the hexameters quoted several 
pages ShgOf from Silius Italicus, the preponderance of the 
spondee is strikingly manifest. Besides the natural spon- 
dees of the Greek and Latin, numerous artificial ones arise 
in the verse of these tongues on account of the tendency 
which inflection has to throw full accentuation on terminal 
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syllables, and the preponderance of the spondee is further 
ensured by the comparative infrequency of the small pre- 
positions which we have to serve us instead of case, and also 
the absence of the diminutive auxiliary verbs with which 
we have to eke out the expression of our primary ones 
These are the monosyllables whose abundance serves to 
stamp the poetic genius of a language as tripping or 
dactylic 

Now paying no attention to these facts, Sir Phihp 
Sidney, Professor Longfellow, and innumerable other persona 
more or less modem, have busied themselves in constructing 
what they supposed to be “English hexameters on the 
model of the Greek.” The only difficulty was that (even 
leaving out of question the melodious masses of vowel) 
these gentlemen never could get their English hexameters 
to sound Greek. Did they hole Greek] — that should 
have been the query, and the reply might have led to a 
solution of the riddle. In placmg a copy of ancient hexar 
meters side by side with a copy (in similar type) of such 
hexameters as Professor Longfellow, or Professor Felton, 
or the Frogpondian Professors collectively, are in the 
shameful practice of composmg “on the model of the 
Greek,” it will be seen that the latter (hexameters, not 
professors) are about one-third longer to the eye on an average, 
than the former. The more abundant dactyls make the 
difference And it is the greater number of spondees m 
the Gyeek than in the English, in the ancient than m 
the modem tongue, which has caused it to fall out that 
while these eminent scholars were groping about in the 
dark for a Greek hexameter, which is a spondaic rhjiihm 
varied now and then by dactyls, they merely stumbled, to 
the lasting scandal of scholarship, over something which, 
on account of its long-leggedness, we may as well term a 
Feltonian hexameter, and which is a dactylic rhythm inter- 
rupted rarely by artificial spondees which are no spondees 
at all, and which are curiously thrown in by the heels at 
all kinds of improper and impertinent points. 

Here is a specimen of the Longfellowine hexameter 
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Also the 1 chitrcli with [ in was a | domed for | this was the 1 season [ 
In which the | young their | parent’s | hope and the [ loved ones of 5 
Heaven | 

Should at the | foot of the | altarre | new the 1 vows of their | baptism ] 
Theiefore each | nook and | comer was | swept and | cleaned and the | 
dust was I 

Blown from the | walls and | ceiling and | from the | oil-pamted | 
benches | 

Mr. Longfellow is a man of imagination, but can he imagine 
that any individual, with a proper understanding of the 
danger of lockjaw, would make the attempt of twistmg his 
mouth into the shape necessary for the emission of such 
spondees as ‘^pare^ife,’* and ^^from the,*’ or such dactyls as 
“ cleaned and the,” and " loved ones of f “ Baptism ” is 
by no means a bad spondee — ^perhaps because it happens to 
be a dactyl, — of all the rest, however, I am dreadfully 
ashamed. 

But these feet, dactyls and spondees, all together, should 
thus be put at once mto their proper position ; 

“ AJso, the church within was adorned ; for this was the season m 
which the young, their parents’ hope, and the loved ones of Heaven, 
should, at the feet of the altar, renew the vows of their baptism 
Therefore, each nook and comer was swept and cleaned , and the dust 
was blown from the walls and ceilmg, and from the oil-paintcd 
benches.” 

There ! — ^That is respectable prose, and it will incur no 
danger of ever getting its character ruined by an;^body’s 
mistaking it for verse. 

But even when we let these modern hexameters go as 
Greek, and merely hold them fast m their proper character 
of Longfellowme, or Feltonian, or Frogpondian, we must 
still condemn them as having been committed m a radical 
misconception of the philosophy of verse. The spondee, as 
I observed, is the theim of the Greek Ime. Most of the 
ancient hexameters hegi/n with spondees, for the reason that 
the spondee is the theme, and the ear is filled with it as 
with a burden, ,Now the Feltonian dactyhcs have, in the 
same way, dactyls for the theme, and most of them begin 
with dactyls — which is all very proper if not very Gree^r — 
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but, unhappily, the one point at which they a/re very Greek 
is that point, precisely, at which they should be nothing 
but Feltonian. They always close with what is meant for 
a spondee. To be consistently silly they should die off in 
a dactyl 

That a truly Greek hexameter ca/rmot, however, be 
readily composed in English, is a proposition which I am by 
no means inclined to admit. I think I could manage the 
point myself For example 

Do tell 1 1 when may we | hope to make | men of sense | out of the | 
Pundits 1 

Bom and brought | up with their | snouts deep j down in the | mud of 
the ( Frog-pond « 

Why ask ^ | who ever | yet saw | money made | out of a ] fat old | 

Jew, or I downright | upright ] nutmegs ] out of a | pine-knot ? 1 

The proper spondee predominance is here preserved 
Some of the dactyls are not so good as I could wish, but, 
upon the whole the rhythm is very decent— to say nothing 
of its excellent sense. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMPOSITION. 

Charles Dickens, m a note now lymg before me, alludmg 
to an examination I once made of the mechanism of 
“ Bamaby Budge,” says — “ By the way, are you aware that 
Godwin wrote his ‘ Caleb Williams* backwards? He 'first 
involved his hero in a web of difficulties, forming the second 
volume, and then, for the first, cast about him for some 
mode of accounting for what had been done.” 

I cannot think this the precm mode of procedure on the 
part of Godwin — and mdeed what he himself acknowledges 
is not altogether in accordance with Mr. Dickens’s idea — ^but 
the author of “ Caleb Williams ” was too good an artist not 
to perceive the advantage derivable from at least a some- 
what similar process. Nothing is more clear than that every 
plot, worth the name, must be elaborated to its dinomment 
before anything be attempted with the pen. It is only with 
the dinomment constantly in view that we can give a plot its 
indispensable air of consequence, or causation, by making 
the incidents, and especially the tone at all points, tend to 
the development of the intention. 

There is a radical error, I think, m the usual mode of 
constructing a story Either history affords a thesis — or 
one is suggested by an incident of the day — or, at Jiest, the 
author sets himself to work m the combmation of striking 
events to form merely the basis of his narrative — designing, 
generally, to fill in with description, dialogue, or authorial 
comment, whatever crevices of fact or action may, from 
page to page, render themselves apparent. 

I prefer commencing with the consideration of an effect 
Keeping originality always m view — for he is false to himself 
who ventures to dispense with so obvious and so easily at- 
tainable a source of interest — I say to myself, in the first 
place, “ Of the mnumerable effects or impressions of which 
the heart, the intellect, or (more generally) the soul is sus- 
ceptible, what one shall I, on the present occasion, select ?” 
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Having chosen a novel first, and secondly, a vivid effect, 1 
consider whether it can be best wrought by incident or tone 
— ^whether by ordinary incidents and peculiar tone, or the 
converse, or by peculiarity both of incident and tone — after 
wards looking about me (or rather within) for such com 
binations of event or tone as shall best aid me in the con- 
struction of the effect. 

I have often thought how mteresting a magazme paper 
might be written by any author who would — that is to say, 
who could — detail, step by step, the processes by which any 
one of his compositions attained its ultimate point of com- 
pletion. Why such a paper has never been given to the 
world, I am much at a loss to say — but perhaps the authorial 
vanity has had more to do with the omission than any one 
other cause. Most writers — poets in especial — prefer having 
it understood that they compose by a species of fine frenzy 
— an ecstatic intuition — and would positively shudder at 
letting the public take a peep behind the scenes, at the 
elaborate and vacillating crudities of thought — at the true 
purposes seized only at the last moment — ^at the innumer- 
able glimpses of idea that arrived not at the^ maturity of 
full view — at the fully-matured fancies discarded m despair 
as unmanageable — ^at the cautious selections and rejections — 
at the painful erasures and interpolations — ^in a word, at the 
wheels and pimons — ^the tackle for scene-shifting — the step- 
ladders, and demon-traps — ^the cock’s feathers, the red pamt 
and th^ black patches, which, in ninety-nine cases out of 
the hundred, constitute the properties of the literary histno, 

I am aware, on the other hand, that the case is by no 
means common, in which an author is at all in condition to 
retrace the steps by which his conclusions have been attained. 
In general, suggestions, having arisen peU-mell, are pursued 
and forgotten in a similar manner. 

For my own part, I have neither sympathy with the 
repugnance alluded to,, nor, at any time, the least difficulty 
in recalling to mind the progressive steps of any of my com- 
positions \ and, since the interest of an analysis, or recon- 
struction, such as I have considered a de^idemtum^ is quite 
independent of any real or fancied interest in the thing 
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analysed, it will not be regarded as a breach of decorum on 
my part to show the modus opeoandi by which some one of 
my own works was put together. I select “ The _Eaven ” 
as most generally known. It is my design to render it 
manifest that no one point in its composition is referable 
either to accident or intuition — that the work proceeded 
step by step, to its completion with the precision and rigid 
consequence of a mathematical problem. 

Let us dismiss, as irrelevant to the poem, jp&r se^ the cir- 
cumstance — or say the necessity — ^which, in the first place, 
gave rise to the intention of composmg a poem that should 
suit at once the popular and the critical taste 
We commence, then, with this intention 
The mitial consideration was that of extent If any 
literary work is too long to be read at one sittmg, we must 
be content to dispense with the immensely important effect 
derivable from unity of impression— ^for, if two sittings be 
required, the affairs of the world interfere, and everythmg 
like totahty is at once destroyed. But since, ceUT%s pmibus, 
no poet can afford to dispense with anything that may 
advance his design, it but remams to be seen whether there 
is, in extent, any advantage to counterbalance the loss of 
unity which attends it Here I say no, at once What we 
term a long poem is, m fact, merely a succession of brief 
ones — ^that is to say, of brief poetical effects It is needless 
to demonstrate that a poem is such only inasmuch as it in- 
tensely excites, by elevating the soul , and all intense ex- 
citements are, through a psychal necessity, brief For this 
reason, at least one-half of the ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” is essenti- 
ally prose — a succession of poetical excitements interspersed, 
inemtally, with correspondmg depressions — the whole being 
deprived, through the extremeness of its length, of the 
vastly important artistic element, totality, or unity of effect 
It appears evident, then, that there is a distinct limit, 
as regards length, to all works of literary art — ^the hmit of 
a single sitting — and that, although m certain classes of 
prose composition, such as “ Eobmson Orusoe ” (demanding 
no umty), this limit may be advantageously overpassed, it 
can never properly be overpassed in a poem Within this 
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limit, the extent of a poem may be made to bear mathema- 
tical relation to its merit — in other vorda, to the excitement 
or elevation — again, in other words, to the degree of the 
true poetical effect which it is capable of inducing ; for it 
- IS clear that the brevity must be m direct ratio of the ^ 
mtensity of the intended effect — ^this, with one proviso — 
that a certain degree of duration is absolutely requisite for 
the production of any effect at all. 

Holding in view these considerations, as well as that 
degree of excitement which I deemed not above the popular, 
while not below the critical taste, I reached at once what I 
conceived the proper length for my intended poem — a length 
of about one hundred lines It is, m fact, a hundred and 
eight. 

My next thought concerned the choice of an impression, 
or effect, to be conveyed . and here I may as well observe 
that, throughout the construction, *"1 kept steadily in view 
the design of rendering the work mwmally appreciable. 

I should be carried too far out of my immediate topic were 
I to demonstrate a pomt upon which I have repeatedly 
insisted, and which, with the poetical, stands not in the 
slightest need 'of demonstration — the pomt, I mean, that 
Beauty is the sole legitimate province of the poem. A few 
words, however, in elucidation of my real meanmg, which 
some of my friends have evmced a disposition to misrepre- 
sent. That pleasure which is at once the most intense, the 
most elwating, and the most pure, is, I beheve, found in the 
contemplation of the beautifbl. "When, indeed, men speak 
of Beauty, they mean, precisely, not a quality, as is supposed, 
but an effect — they refer, in short, just to that intense and 
pure elevation of scml — mt of intellect, or of heart — ^upon 
which I have commented, and which is experienced in con- 
sequence of contemplating the beautiful.'* Now I designate 
Beauty as the province of the poem, merely because it is an 
obvious rule of Art that effects should be made to spring 
from direct causes — ^that objects should be attained through 
means best adapted for their attainment — ^no one as yet 
having been weak enough to deny that the peculiar eleva- 
tion alluded to, is most readily attained in the poem. Now 
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the object Truth, or the satisfaction of the intellect, and 
the object Passion, or the excitement of the heart, are, 
although attainable to a certain extent m poetry, far more 
readily attainable m prose. Truth, in fact, demands a 
precision, and Passion a homdmess (the truly passionate will 
comprehend me) which are absolutely antagonistic to that 
Beauty which, I maintain, is the excitement, or pleasurable 
elevation, of the soul. It by no means follows from any- 
thing here said that passion, or even truth, may not be 
introduced, and even profitably introduced, mto a poem — 
for they may serve in elucidation, or aid the general effect, 
as do discords in music, by contrast — but the true artist 
will always contrive, first, to tone them into proper subser- 
vience to the predominant aim, and, secondly, to enveil them, 
as far as possible, in that Beauty which is the atmosphere 
and the essence of the poem. 

Regarding, then. Beauty as my provmce, my next ques- 
tion referred to the tme of its highest manifestation — and 
all experience has shown that this tone is one of sadness. 
Beauty of whatever kind, in its supreme development, 
invariably excites the sensitive soul to tears Melancholy 
is thus the most legitimate of all the poetical tones. 

The length, the provmce, and the tone, being thus 
determined, I betook myself to ordinary induction, with the 
view of obtaining some artistic piquancy which might serve 
me as a key-note in the construction of the poem — some 
pivot upon which the whole structure might turn •In care- 
fully thinking over all the usual artistic effects — or more 
properly points, in the theatrical sense — ^I did not fail to 
perceive immediately that no one had been so universally 
employed as that of the lefram The universality of its 
employment sufficed to assure me of its intrinsic value, and 
spared me the necessity of submitting it to analysis I 
considered it, however, with regard to its susceptibility of 
improvement, and soon saw it to be in a primitive condition 
As commonly used, the refram, or burden, not only is 
limited to lyric verse, but depends for its impression upon 
the force of monotone — ^both in sound and thought. The 
pleasure is deduced solely from the sense of identity — of 
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repetition. I resolved to diversify, and so heighten the 
effect, by adhering in general to the monotone of sound, 
while I continually varied that of thought : that is to say, 
I determined to produce continuously novel effects, by the 
variation of the ajp^plication of the ref ram — the refrain itself 
remaining, for the most part, unvaried. 

These points bemg settled, I next bethought me of the 
natwre of my refrain, Smce its application was to be 
repeatedly vaned it was clear that the refrain itself must be 
brief, for there would have been an insurmountable difficulty 
in frequent variations of apphcation m any sentence of 
length In proportion to the brevity of the sentence 
would of course be the facility of the variation. This led 
me at once to a single word as the best refram. 

The question now arose as to the character of the word. 
Having made up my mind to a lefram, the division of the 
poem into stanzas was of course a corollary, the refrain 
forming the close to each stanza. That such a close, to 
have force, must be sonorous and susceptible of protracted 
emphasis, admitted no doubt, and these considerations 
inevitably led me to the long o as the most sonorous 
vowel in connection with r as the most producible consonant 

The sound of the refrain being thus detemuned, it 
became necessary to select a word embodying this sound, 
and at the same time in the fullest possible keeping with 
that melancholy which I had predetermmed as the tone of 
^e poem. In such a search^^rould have been absolutely 
impossible to overlook the « KTevermore.” In fact it 
was the very first which presented itself. 

The next deMeratym was a pretext for the continuous 
use of the one word “nevermore"’ In observing the 
difficulty which I at once found m mventing a sufficiently 
plausible reason for its contmuous repetition, I did not fail 
to perceive /that this difficulty arose solely from the pre- 
assumption that the word was to be so continuously or 
monotonously spoken by a hwmm being — I did not fail to 
perceive, in short, that the difficulty lay in the reconciliation 
of this monotony with the exercise of reason on the part of 
the creature repeating the word. Here, then, immediately 
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arose the idea of a woTi-reasoning creature capable of speech 
and very naturally, a parrot, in the first instance, suggestec 
itself, but was superseded forthwith by a Eaven as equall 3 
capable of speech, and infinitely more in keeping with th< 
intended tone 

I had now gone so far as the conception of a Eaven 
the bird of ill-omen, monotonously repeating the one wore 
“ Nevermore ” at the conclusion of each stanza in a poem oj 
melancholy tone, and in length about one hundred Imes 
Now, never losing sight of the object — supremness or perfec 
tion at all points, I asked myself — “ Of all melancholy 
topics what, according to the universal understanding oi 
mankind, is the most melancholy 1 Death, was the obvious 
reply “And when,” I said, “is this most melancholy 
of topics most poetical?” From what I have already 
explained at some length the answer here also is obvious — 
“^^en it most closely allies itself to Beauty the death 
then of a beautiful woman is unquestionably the most 
poetical topic in the world, and equally is it beyond doubt 
that the Hps best suited for such topic are those of a 
bereaved lover.” 

I had now to combine the two ideas of a lover lament- 
ing his deceased mistress and a Eaven continuously repeating 
the word “ Nevermore ” I had to combme these, bearing 
m mind my design of varying at every turn the applicatim of 
the word repeated, but the only mtelhgible mode of such 
combination is that of imag i ning the Eaven employing the 
Word m answer to the queries of the lover And here it was 
that I saw at once the opportumty afforded for the effect on 
which I had been depending, that is to say, the effect of the 
variation of applicatwn I saw that I could make the first 
query propounded by the lover — the first query to which 
the Eaven should reply “Nevermore” — ^that I could make 
this first query a commonplace one, the second less so, the 
third stni less, and so on, until at length the lover, startled 
from his original nonchalance by the melancholy character 
of the word itself, by its frequent repetition, and by a 
consideration of the ominous reputation of the fowl that 
uttered it, is at length excited to superstition, juid wildly 
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propoimds queries of a far different character — queries 
whose solution he has passionately at heart — propounds 
them half in superstition and half in that species of despair 
which delights in self-torture — ^propounds them not alto- 
gether because he believes in the prophetic or demoniac 
character of the bird (which reason assures him is merely 
repeating a lesson learned by rote), but because he expen-' 
ences a frenzied pleasure m so modellmg his questions as 
to receive from the ea^ecfed ‘‘Nevermore*’ the most delicious 
because the most intolerable of sorrows Perceiving the 
opportunity thus afforded me, or, more strictly, thus forced 
upon me in the progress of the construction, I first estab- 
lished m my mind the climax or concludmg query — that 
query to which “ Nevermore ” should be in the last place an 
answer — that query in reply to which this word “ Never- 
more ” should mvolve the utmost conceivable amount of 
sorrow and despair. 

Here then the poem may be said to have had its begin- 
nmg, at the end where all works of art should begin, for it 
was here at this point of my preconsiderations that I first 
put pen to paper in the composition of the stanza 

** Prophet • said I, ** thing of evil • prophet still if bird or devil ! 

By that Heaven that bends above ns — by that God we both adore, 
Tell this soni with sorrow laden if, withm the distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore — 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore.” 

• Quoth the raven — “ Nevermore.” 

I composed this stanza, at this point, first, that, by 
establishing the climax, I might the better vary and graduate, 
as regards seriousness and importance, the preceding quenes 
of the lover, and secondly, that I might definitely settle the 
rhythm, the metre, and the length and general arrangement 
of the stanza, as well as graduate the stanzas which were 
to precede, so that none of them might surpass this in 
rhythmical effect Had I been able in the subsequent 
composition to construct more vigorous stanzas I should 
without scruple have puiposely enfeebled them so as not to 
interfere with the climacteric effect. 

VOL. IIL 
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And here I may as 'vrell say a few words of the versifi- 
cation My first object (as usual) was originality The 
extent to which this has been neglected in versification is 
one of the most unaccountable things in the world Admit- 
ting that there is little possibihty of variety in mere rhythm, 
it IS still clear that the possible varieties of metre and 
stanza are absolutely infinite, and yet, for centunes, no man, 
in mrse, has ever done, or ever seerned to think of doing, an 
original thing. The fact is that origmahty (unless m mmds 
of very unusual force) is by no means a matter, as some 
suppose, of impulse or intuition. In general, to be found, 
it must be elaborately sought, and although a positive merit 
of the highest class, demands in its attainment less of 
invention than negation 

Of course I pretend to no originality m either the 
rhythm or metre of the Eaven ” The former is trochaic — 
the latter is octametre acatalectic, alternating with hepta- 
metre catalectic repeated in the refrain of the fifth verse, and 
terminating with tetrametre catalectic. Less pedantically 
— the feet employed throughout (trochees) consist of a long 
syllable followed by a short ; the first line of the stanza 
consists of eight of these feet, the second of seven and a half 
(in effect two-thirds), the third of eight, the fourth of seven 
and a half, the fifth the same, the sixth three and a half. 
bTow, each of these lines taken individually has been 
employed before, and what origmality the Eaven has, is 
in their combination into stanza, nothing even .remotely 
approaching this combination has ever been attempted. 
The effect of this origmality of combination is aided by other 
unusual and some altogether novel effects, arising from an 
extension of the application of the principles of rhyme and 
alliteration. 

The next point to be considered was tiie mode of bring- 
ing together the lover and the Eaven — ^and the first branch 
of this consideration was the locale. For this the most 
natural suggestion might seem to be a forest, or the fields — 
but it has always appeared to me that a close cirowmscription 
of space is absolutely necessary to the effect of insulated 
incident — ^it has the force of a frame to a picture. It has 
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an indisputable moral power in keeping concentrated the 
attention, and, of course, must not be confounded with mere 
unity of place. 

I determined, then, to place the lover in his chamber — 
m a chamber rendered sacred to him by memories of her 
who had frequented it The room is represented as richly 
furnished — this in mere pursuance of the ideas I have already 
explained on the subject of Beauty, as the sole true poetical 
thesis 

The locale being thus determined, I had now to introduce 
the bird — and the thought of mtroducing him through the 
mndow, was inevitable The idea of making the lover 
suppose, in the first instance, that the flapping of the wings 
of the bird agamst the shutter, is a “ tapping ” at the door, 
originated in a wish to increase, by prolonging, the reader's 
curiosity, and m a desire to admit the incidental effect arising 
from the lover’s throwing open the door, finding all dark, 
and thence adopting the half-fancy that it was the spirit of 
his mistress that knocked. 

I made the night tempestuous, first to account for the 
Raven’s seeking admission, and secondly, for the effect of 
contrast with the (physical) serenity within the chamber. 

I made the bird alight on the bust of Pallas, also for the 
effect of contrast between the marble and the plumage — 
it being understood that the bust was absolutely suggested 
by the bird — ^the bust of Pallas being chosen, first, as most 
in keeping with the scholarship of the lover, and, secondly, 
for the sonorousness of the word, Pallas, itseK 

About the middle of the poem, also, I have availed my- 
self of the force of contrast, with a view of deepening the 
ultimate impression. For example, an air of the fantastic — 
approachmg as nearly to the lu^crous as was admissible^ — 
is given to the Raven’s entrance He comes in with many 
a flirt and flutter 

Not the least oheisaTUie made he — not a moment stopped or stayed he, 
with miesh of lord or lady, perched above my chamber door. 

In the two stanzas which follow, the design is more 
obviously carried out : — 
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Then this ebony bird, beguiling my sad fancy into smiling 
By the grceoe md stem dmrum of the countename woret 
Though thy crest he shorn and skmm^ thou,” I said, ‘‘ art sure no 

ciaven, 

Ghastly grim and ancient Haven wandeiing from the Nightly shore— 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s Plutonian shore * ” 
Quoth the Raven “Nevermore.” 

Much I mai veiled ihi^ xmgainly fowl to heai discouise so plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning — ^little relevancy boie , 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 
Ever yet was blessed vnth see^ng bird above kis chamber door — 

Bird or beast upon the seidptured bust above his chamber door, 

With such name as “ Nevermore ” 

The effect of the ddnouement being thus provided for, I 
immediately drop the fantastic for a tone of the most pro- 
found seriousness — this tone commencmg in the stanza 
directly following the one last quoted, with the line, 

But the Raven, sitting lonely on that placid bust, spoke only, etc 

From this epoch the lover no longer jests — ^no longer 
sees anything even of the fantastic in the Eaven’s demean- 
our He speaks of him as a “grim, ungainly, ghastly, 
ga^nt, and ominous bird of yore,” and feels, the “ fiery eyes ” 
burmng into his “ bosom’s core.” This revolution of thought, 
or fancy, on the lover’s part, is intended to induce a similar 
one on the part of the reader — ^to brmg the min d into a 
proper frame for the dinmement — ^which is now brought 
about as rapidly and as dhecily as possible. 

With the d^oueinent proper — ^with the Eaven’s reply, 
“ Nevermore,” to the lover’s final demand if he shall meet 
his mistress in another world — ^the poem, in its obvious 
phase, that of a simple narrative, may be said to have its 
completion. So far, everything is within the limits of the 
accountable — of the real A raven, having learned by rote 
the single word “ Nevermore,” and having escaped from the 
custody of its owner, is driven at midnight, through the 
violence of a storm, to seek admission at a window from 
which a light still gleams — ^the chamber-window of a student, 
occupied half in poring over a volume, half in dreaming of 
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a beloved mistress deceased The casement being throvm 
open at the fluttering of the bird’s wings, the bird itself 
perches on the most convenient seat out of the immediate 
reach of the student, who, amused by the incident and the 
oddity of the visitor’s demeanour, demands of it, in jest and 
without looking for a reply, its name. The raven addressed, 
answers with its customary word, “ Nevermore ” — a word 
which finds immediate echo in the melancholy heart of the 
student, who, giving utterance aloud to certain thoughts 
suggested by the occasion, is again startled by the fowl’s 
repetition of “ Nevermore ” The student now guesses the 
state of the case, but is impelled, as I have before explamed, 
by the human thirst for self-torture, and in part by supersti- 
tion, to propound such queries to the bird as will bring him, 
the lover, the most of the luxury of sorrow, through the anti- 
cipated answer “ Nevermore.” With the mdulgence, to the 
extreme, of this self-torture, the narration, m what T have 
termed its first or obvious phase, has a natural termination, 
and so far there has been no overstepping of the limits of 
the real. 

But in subjects so handled, however skilfully, or with 
however vivid an array of incident, there is always a certain 
hardness or nakedness which repels the artistical eye Two 
things are invariably required — ^first, some amount of com- 
plexity, or more properly, adaptation ; and, secondly, some 
amount of suggestiveness — some under current, however 
mdefimte, of meaning. It is this latter, in especial, which 
imparts to a work of art so much of that richness (to borrow 
from colloquy a forcible term) which we are too fond of 
confounding with the Meal It is the esccess of the suggested 
meaning — it is the rendering this the upper instead of the 
under current of the theme — ^which turns into prose (and 
that of the very flattest kind) the so-called poetry of the so- 
called transcendentalists. 

Holding these opinions, I added the two concludmg 
stanzas of the poem — their suggestiveness bemg thus made 
to pervade all the narrative which has preceded them. The 
under-current of meaning is rendered first apparent in the 
tines — 
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“ Take thy heak fom oat my heart, and take thy form ftom off my 
door I 

Quoth the Rayen “ Neyermore ♦ ” 

It will be observed that the words, “ from out my 
heart,” involve the first metaphorical expression in the poem 
They, with the answer, “ Nevermore,” dispose the nnnd to 
seek a moral in all that has been previously narrated The 
reader begins now to regard the Raven as emblematical — 
but it IS not until the very last line of the very last stanza, 
that the intention of making him emblematical of Mownful 
md never-ending Rememhrmce is permitted distinctly to be 
seen 

And the Rayen, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting, 

On the palhd bust of Pallas just above my chamber door , 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is dreammg, 

And the lamplight o'er him stieaming throws his shadow on the floor : 
And my soul /row otU that shadow that lies floating on the flow 
Shall be lifted — ^nevermore 
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In the internal decoration, if not in the external archi- 
tecture of their residences, the English are supreme. The 
Italians have but little sentiment beyond marbles and 
colours. In Prance, meliora pobant deteriora seqmntv/r — ^the 
people are too much a race of gad-abouts to maintain those 
household proprieties of which, mdeed, they have a delicate 
appreciation, or at least the elements of a proper sense. 
The Chinese and most of the Eastern races have a warm 
but inappropriate fancy. The Scotch are jpoor decorists 
The Dutch have perhaps an mdeterminate idea that a 
curtain is not a cabbage. In Spain they are all curtains — 
a nation of hangmen. The Eussians do not furmsh.-- The 
Hottentots and Kickapoos are very well in their way. 
The Yanliees alone are preposterous. 

How this happens it is not difficult to see We have 
no aristocracy of blood, and havmg therefore as a natural, 
and indeed as an inevitable thing, fashioned for ourselves 
an aristocracy of dollars, the display of wealth has here to 
take the place and perform the office of the heraldic display 
m monarchical countnes By a transition readily under- 
stood, and which ,might have been as readily foreseen, we 
have been brought to merge m simple show our notions of 
taste itself 

To speak less abstractly. In England, for example, no 
mere parade of costly appurtenances would be so likely as 
with us, to create an impression of the beautiful in respect 
to the appurtenances themselves — or of taste as regards the 
proprietor . — ^this for the reason, first, that wealth is not, in 
England, the loftiest object of ambition as constitutmg a 
nobility ; and secondly, that there, the true nobility of blood, 
confining itself within the strict limits of legitimate taste, 
rather avoids than- affects that mere costlmess in which a 
parvenu rivalry may at any time be successfully attempted. 
The people will imitate the nobles, and the result is a 
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thorough (Musion of the proper feeling But in America^ 
the coins current being the sole arms of the aristocracy, 
their display, may be said, in general, to be the sole means 
of aristocratic distinction , and the populace, looking always 
upward for models, are insensibly led to confound the two 
entirely separate ideas of magnificence and beauty. In 
short, the cost of an article of furniture has at length come 
to be with us nearly the sole test of its merit m a decora- 
tive point of view — and this test, once established, has led 
the way to many analogous errors, readily traceable to the 
one primitive folly 

There could be nothmg more directly offensive to the 
eye of an artist than the interior of what is termed in the 
United States — ^that is to say, in Appalachia — a well-fur- 
nished apartment Its most usual defect is a want of keep- 
ing We speak of the keeping of a room as we would of 
the keeping of a picture — for both the picture and’ the 
room are amenable to those undeviating principles which 
regulate all varieties of art , and very nearly the same laws 
by which we decide on the higher merits of a painting, 
sujEce for decision on the adjustment of a chamber 

A want of keeping is observable sometimes in the charac- 
ter of the several pieces of furmture, but generally in their 
colours or modes of adaptation to use. Very often the eye 
is offended by their inartistical arrangement Straight 
lines are too prevalent — too uninterruptedly continued — or 
clumsily interrupted at nght angles If curved lines occur, 
they are repeated into unpleasant uniformity By undue 
precision, the appearance of many a fine apartment is utterly 
spoiled. 

Curtains are rarely well disposed, or well chosen in 
respect to other decorations With formal furniture, cur- 
tains are out of place , and an extensive volume of drapery 
of any kind is, under any circumstances, irreconcilable with 
good taste — ^the proper quantum, as well as the proper 
adjustment, dependmg upon the character of the general 
effect. 

Carpets are better understood of late than of ancient 
days, but we still very frequently err in them patterns and 
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colours. The soul of the apartment is the carpet From it 
are deduced not only the hues but the forms of all objects 
incumbent. A judge at common law may be an ordinary 
man , a good judge of a carpet must he a genius Yet we 
have heard discoursmg of carpets, with the air “ dJun mouton 
qui rkeP fellows who should not and who could not be en- 
trusted with the management of their own moustaches 
Every one knows that a large floor may have a covering of 
large figures, and that a small one must have a covering of 
small — ^yet this is not all the knowledge in the world. As 
regards texture, the Saxony is alone admissible Brussels is 
the preterpluperfect tense of fashion, and Turkey is taste 
in its dying agonies Touching pattern — a carpet should 
not be bedizened out like a Eiccaree Indian — all led chalk, 
yellow ochre, and cock’s feathers. In brief — distinct grounds, 
and vivid circular or cycloid figures, of no meaming^ are here 
Median laws The abommation of flowers, or representa- 
tions of well-known objects of any kind, should not be 
bndured within the limits of Christendom Indeed, whether 
on carpets, or curtains, or tapestry, or ottoman coverings 
all upholstery of this nature should be ngidly Arabesque 
As for those antique floor-cloths still occasionally seen in 
the dweUmgs of the rabble — cloths of huge, sprawlmg, and 
radiatmg devices, stripe-interspersed, and glorious with all 
hues, among which no ground is mtelligible — these are but 
the wicked invention of a race of time-seivers and money- 
lovers-^children of Baal and worshippers of Mammon — 
Benthams, who, to spare thought and economise fancy, first 
cruelly mvented the Kaleidoscope, and then established 
j'oint-stock companies to twirl it by steam. 

Glare is a leading error in the philosophy of American 
household decoration — ^an error easily recogmsed as deduced 
from the perversion of taste just specified. We are violently 
enamoured of gas and of glass The former is totally inad- 
missible within doors Its harsh and unsteady light offends 
No one having both brains and eyes will use it. A mild, 
or what artists term a cool light, with its consequent warm 
shadows, will do wonders for even an lU-furmshed apart- 
ment. Never was a more lovely thought than that of the 
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astral lamp. We mean, of course, the astral lamp proper 
^the lamp of Argand, with its original plain ground-glass 
shade, and its tempered and uniform moonlight rays. The 
cut-glass shade is a weak mvention of the enemy. The 
eagerness with which we have adopted it, partly on account 
of its flashiness, but principally on account of its greater cost, 
IS a good commentary on the proposition with which we 
began. It is not too much to say, that the deliberate 
employer of a cut-glass shade is either radically deficient 
in taste, or blmdly subservient to the caprices of fashion 
The light proceeding from one of these gaudy abominations 
is unequal, broken, and painful It alone is suflScient to 
mar a world of good effect in the furmture subjected to its 
influence Female loveliness, m especial, is more than one- 
half disenchanted beneath its evil eye 

In the matter of glass, generally, we proceed upon false 
principles. Its leading feature is glitter — and in that one 
word how much of all that is detestable do we express f 
Flickering, unquiet lights, are sometimes pleasmg — to 
children, and idiots, always so — ^but in the embellishment of 
a room they should be scrupulously avoided In truth, 
even strong stead/y lights are inadmissible. The huge and 
unmeaning glass chandehers, prism-cut, gas-lighted, and 
without shade, which dangle in our most fashionable 
drawing-rooms, may be cited as the quintessence of all that 
is false in taste or preposterous m foUy. 

The rage for glitter — ^becau^e its idea has becoiqe, as we 
before observed, confounded with that of magnificence m 
the abstract — has led us, also, to the exaggerated employ- 
ment of mirrors. We line our dweUmgs with great British 
plates, and then imagme we have done a fine thing. Now 
the slightest thought will be sufficient to convince any one 
who has an eye at all of the ill effect of numerous looking- 
glasses, and especially of large ones Regarded apart from 
its reflection, the mirror presents a continuous, flat, colour- 
less, unrelieved surface — a thing always and obviously 
unpleasant. Considered as a reflector, it is potent in pro- 
ducing a monstrous and odious uniformity ; and the eviUs 
here aggravated, not in merely direct proportion with the 
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augmentation of its sources, but m a ratio constantly increas- 
ing, In fact, a room with four or five mirrors arranged at 
random, is, for all purposes of artistic show, a room of no 
shape at all If we add to this evil, the attendant glitter 
upon ghtter, we have a perfect farrago of discordjint and 
displeasing effects The veriest bumpkin, on entenng an 
apartment so bedizened, would be instantly aware of some- 
thmg wrong, although he might be altogether unable to 
assign a cause for his dissatisfaction. But let the same 
person be led into a room tastefully furnished, and he would 
he startled into an exclamation of pleasure and surprise. 

It is an evil growing out of our republican institutions 
that here a man of large purse has usually a very httle soul 
which he keeps m it The corruption of taste is a portion 
or a pendant of the doUar-manufacture As we grow nch 
our ideas grow rusty It is, therefore, not among ou/r aris- 
tocracy that we must look (if at all, in Appalachia) for the 
spirituality of a Bntish boudm But we have seen apart- 
ments in the tenure of Americans of modern means, whicli, 
m negative merit at least, might vie with any of the oi- 
molvld cabmets of our friends across the water. Even mw^ 
there is present to our mind's eye a small and not ostenta- 
tious chamber with whose decorations no fault can be found 
The proprietor lies asleep bn a sofa — the weather is cool 
— ^the time is near midnight : we will make a sketch of 
the room during his slumber. 

It i&oblong — some thirty feet in length and twenty-five 
m breadth — a shape affording the best (ordinary) opportuni- 
ties for the adjustment of furniture It has but one door 
—by no means a wide one — ^which is at one end of the 
parallelogram, and but two windows, which are at the other. 
These latter are large, reaching down to the floor — have 
deep recesses — and open on an Italian veranda. Their panes 
are of a cnmson-tinted glass, set in rose-wood framings, 
more massive than usual. They are curtamed within the 
recess by a thick silver tissue adapted to the shape of the 
window, and hanging loosely in small volumes. Without 
the recess are curtains of an exceedingly rich crimson silk, 
fringed with a deep network of gold, and lined with the 
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silver tissue, which is the material of the exterior blmi 
There are no cornices ; but the folds of the whole fabric 
(which are sharp rather than massive, and have an airy ap- 
pearance), issue from beneath a broad entablature of rich 
giltwork, which encircles the room at the junction of the 
ceiling and walls The drapery is thrown open also, or 
closed, by means of a thick rope of gold loosely envelopmg 
it, and resol vmg itself readily into a knot , no pms or other 
such devices are apparent. The colours of the curtains and 
their fringe — the tmts of crimson and gold — appear every- 
where in profusion, and determine the character of the room. 
The carpet — of Saxony material — ^is quite half-an-mch thick, 
and IS of the same crimson ground, reheved simply by the 
appearance of a gold cord (like that festoomng the curtains) 
slightly relieved above the surface of the gi omd, and thrown 
upon it in such a manner as to form a succession of short 
irregular curves — one occasionally overlaymg the other' 
The walls are prepared with a glossy paper of a silver grey 
tmt, spotted with small Arabesque devices of a fainter hue 
of the prevalent crimson. Many paintings relieve the 
expanse of the paper These are chiefly landscapes of an 
imaginative cast — such as the fairy grottoes of Stanfield, or 
the lake of the Dismal Swamp of Chapman There are, 
nevertheless, three or four female heads of an ethereal 
beauty — ^portraits in the manner of Sully. The tone of each 
picture is warm, but dark. There are no “ brilliant effects."' 
Repose speaks in all Not one is of small size , Diminutive 
paintings give that spotty look to a room, which is the blemish 
of so many a fine work of Art overtouched The frames 
are broad but not deep, and richly carved, without being 
didled or filagreed They have the whole lustre of burnished 
gold. They he flat on the walls, and fio not hang off with 
cords The designs themselves are often seen to better ad- 
vantage m this latter position, but the general appearance 
of the chamber is injured. But one mirror — and this not 
a very large one — ^is visible. In shape it is nearly circular 
— ^and it is hung so that a reflection of the person can be 
obtained flrom it in none of the ordinaiy sitting-places of 
the room. Two large low sofas of rosewood and crimson 
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gilk, gold-flowered, form the only seats, with the exception 
of two light conversation chairs, also of rosewood. There 
IB a pianoforte (rosewood also), -without cover, and thrown 
open An octagonal table, formed altogether of the richest 
gold-threaded marble, is placed near one of the sofas. This 
is also without cover — ^the drapery of the curtains has been 
thought sufficient. Four large and gorgeous Sfevres vases, 
in which bloom a profusion of sweet and Yiyid flowers, 
occupy the slightly rounded angles of the room A tall 
candelabrum, bearing a small antique lamp with highly per- 
fumed oil, IS standing near the head of my sleeping fnend. 
Some light and graceful hanging shelves, with golden edges 
and cnmsoh silk cords with gold tassels, sustain two or 
three hundred magnificently bound books Beyond these 
things, there is no furniture, if we except an Argand lamp, 
with a plain crimson-tinted ground-glass shade, which 
depends from the lofty vaulted ceiling by a smgle slender 
gold chain, and throws a tranquil but magical radiance 
over all. 
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MAELZErS OHESS-PLAiTER 

Perhaps no exhibition of the kind has ever ehcited so 
general attention as the Chess-Player of Maelzel. Where- 
ever seen, it has been an object of intense curiosity to all 
persons who think. Yet the question of its modus opercmdi 
is still undetermined. Nothing has been written on this 
topic which can be considered as decisive — and accordingly 
we find everywhere men of mechanicaJLggnius^^ o^ great' 
general acuteness, and d^maanative understanding, who 
make no scrup^ inr pronouncing the Automaton a jpure 
machine^jmC6rmected with human agency in its movements, 
andrcbnsequently, beyond all comparison, the most astonish- 
ing of the inventions of mankind. And such it would un- 
doubtedly be were they right in their supposition Assum- 
ing this hypothesis, it would be grossly absurd to compare 
with the Chess-Player any similar thing of either modem or 
ancient days. Yet there have been many and wonderful 
automata. In Brewster’s " Letters on Natural Magic,” we 
have an account of the most remarkable Among these 
may be mentioned, as having beyond doubt existed, firstly, 
the coach invented by M. Camus for the amusement of 
Louis XIV. when a child A table about four feet square 
was introduced into the room appropriated for the e^ibition. 
Upon this table was placed a cairiage six inches in length, 
made of wood, and drawn by two horses of the same 
material. One window being down, a lady was seen on the 
back seat A coachman held the reins on the box, and a 
footman and page were in their places behind. M. Camus 
now touched a spring; whereupon the coachman smacked 
his whip, and the horses proceeded in a natural manner, 
along the edge of the table, drawing after them the carriage 
Having gone as far as possible in this direction, a sudden 
turn was made to the left, and the vehicle was driven at 
right angles to its former course, and still closely along the 
edge of the table. In this way the coach proceeded until 
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it arrived opposite the chair of the young prince. It then 
stopped, the page descended and opened the door, the lady 
alighted, and presented a petition to her sovereign. She 
then re-entered. The page put up the steps, closed the 
door, and resumed his station. The coachman whipped 
his horses, and the carnage was dnven back to its origmal 
position 

The magician of M. Maillardet is also worthy of notice. 
We copy the following account of it from the “ Letters ” before 
mentioned of Sir D. Brewster, who derived his information 
prmcipally from the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia. 

“ One of the most popular pieces of mechanism which 
we have seen is the Magician constructed by M. Maillardet, 
for the purpose of answering certain given questions. A 
figure, dressed like a magician, appears seated at the bottom 
of a wall, holding a wand in one hand, and a book in the 
other. A number of questions, ready prepared, are inscribed 
on oval medallions, and the spectator takes^any of these he 
chooses, and to which he wishes an answetf^jid having 
placed it m a drawer ready to receive it, the drawer shuts 
with a spring till the answer is returned. The magician then 
arises from his seat, bows his head, describes circles with his 
wand, and consulting the book as if in deep thought, he 
lifts it towards his face. Having thus appeared to ponder 
over the proposed question, he raises his wand, and striking 
with it the wall above his head, two folding-doors fly open, 
and display an appropriate answer to the question The 
doors agam close, the magician resumes his original position, 
and the drawer opens to return the medallion There are 
twenty of these medallions, all containmg different questions, 
to which the magician returns the most smtable and striking 
answers. The medallions are thin plates of brass, of an 
elliptical form, exactly resembling each other. Some of the 
medallions have a question inscribed on each side, both of 
which the magician answers in succession. If the drawer 
is shut without a medallion bemg put in it, the magician 
rises, consults his book, shakes lus head, and resumes his 
seat. The folding-doors remain shut, and the drawer is 
^ returned empty. If two medallions are put into the drawer 
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together, an answer is returned only to the lower one. 
"^^^en the machinery is wound up, the movements continue 
about an hour, during which time about fifly questions may 
be answered The inventor stated that the means by which- 
the different medallions acted upon the machmery, so as to 
' produce the proper answers to the questions which they 
contamed, were extremely simple 

The duck of Vaucanson was still more remarkable It 
was of the size of life,' and so perfect an imitation of the 
livmg animal that all the spectators were deceived. It 
executed, says Brewster, aH the natural movements and 
gestures, it ate and drank with avidity, performed aU the 
quick motions of the head and throat which are peculiar 
to the duck, and like it muddled the water which it drank 
with its bill It produced also the sound of quacking m the 
most natural manner. In the anatomical structure the 
artists exhibited the highest skill Every bone m the real 
duck had its r^esentative in the automaton, and its wings 
exact. Every cavity, apophysis, and 
curvature was inutated, and each bone executed its proper 
movements When com was thrown down before it, the 
duck stretched out its neck to pick it up, swallowed, and 
digested it * 

But if these machines were mgenious, what shall we 
think of the calculatmg machine of Mr. Babbage 1 What 
shall we think of an engine of wood and metal which can 
not only compute astronomical and navigation tables to any 
given extent, but render the exactitude of its operations 
mathematically certain through its power of correcting' its 
possible errors ? What shall we think of a machine which 
can not only accomplish all this, but actually prmt off its 
elaborate results, when obtained, without the slightest inter- 
vention of the intellect of man 1 It will perhaps be said, 
in reply, that a machine such as we have described is alto- 
gether above comparison with the Chess-Player of Maelzel 
' By no means — it is altogether beneath it — that is to say 

* Under the head Androides in the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia may 
be found a ftiU account of the principal automata of ancient and 
modem timea 
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provided we assume (what should never for a moment be 
assumed) that the Chess-Player is a ;pure machine^ and per- 
forms its operations without any immediate human agency. 
Arithmetical or algebraical calculations are, from their very 
nature, fixed and determinate. Certain data being given, 
certain results necessarily and inevitably follow. These 
results have dependence upon nothing, and are influenced 
by nothing but the data originally given. And the question 
to be solved proceeds, or should proceed, to its final deter- 
mination by a succession of unerring steps liable to no 
change, and subject to no modification. This being' the 
case, we can without difficulty conceive the possiUlUy of so 
arranging a piece of mechanism, that upon starting it in 
accordance with the data of the question to he solved, it 
should continue its movements regularly, progress! vel}?-, and 
undeviatingly, towards the required solution, sinc|>; these 
^movements, however complex, are never imaginea to be 
otherwise than finite and determinate. But Jhe case is 
widely different with the Chess-Player. With him there is 
no determinate progression. No one move in chess ne- 
cessarily follows upon any one other. From no particular 
disposition of the men at one period of a game can we pre- 
dicate their disposition at a different period. Let us place 
the first move in a game of chess in juxtaposition with the 
data of an algebraical question and their great difference will 
be immediately perceived. From the latter— from the data 
—the second step of the question, dependent thereupon, 
inevitably follows. It is modelled by the data. It must be 
thus and not otherwise. But 'from the first move in the 
game of chess no especial second move follows of necessity. 
In the algebraical question as it proceeds towards solution, 
the certainty of its operations remains altogether unim- 
paired. The second step having been a consequence of the 
the third step is equally a consequence of the second, 
the fourth of the third, the fifth of the fourth, and so on, 
and not possibly otherwise^ to the end. But in proportion to 
the progress made in a gtoe of chess is the uncertainty of 
each ensuing move. A few moves having been made, no 
step is certain. Different spectators of the game would 
■ VOL. ni. U 
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advise different moves. All is then dependent upon the 
variable judgment of the players Now, even granting 
{what should not be granted) that the movements of the 
Automaton Chess-Player were in themselves determinate, 
they would be necessarily interrupted and disarranged by 
the indetemunate will of his antagonist. There is then no 
analogy whatever between the operations of the Chess- 
Player and those of the calculating maclime of Mr Babbage; 
and if we choose to call the former a ^ure machine we must 
be prepared to admit that it is, beyond all comparison, the 
most wonderful of the inventions of mankind Its original 
projector, however, Baron Kempelen, had no scruple in de- 
claring it to be a “very ordinary piece of mechanism — a 
hagatdle whose effects appeared so marvellous only from the 
boldness of the conception, and the fortunate choice of the 
methods adopted for promoting the illusion.” But it is 
needless to dwell upon this point It is quite certain that 
the operations of the Automaton are regulated by mind^ and 
by nothmg else Indeed this matter is susceptible of a 
mathematical demonstration, a jprim The only question 
then IS of the manner in which human agency is brought to 
bear. Before entering upon this subject it would be as weU- 
to give a brief history and description of the Chess-Player, 
for the benefit of- such of our readers as may never have 
had an opportunity of witnessmg Mr. Maelzel’s exhibition. 



The Automaton Chess-Player was invented m 1769 by 
Baron Kempelen, a nobleman of Presburg, in Hungary, 
who afterwards disposed of it, together with the secret of 
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its operations, to its present possessor.* Soon after its 
completion it was exhibited in Presburg, Pans, Vienna,^ 
and other Continental cities In 1783 and 1784 it was 
taken to London by Mr Maelzel. Of late years it has 
visited the principal towns in the United States Wherever 
seen, the most intense curiosity was excited by its appear- 
ance, and numerous have been the attempts, by men of all 
classes, to fathom the mystery of its evolutions The cut 
above gives a tolerable representation of the figure as seen 
by the citizens of Richmond a few weeks ago. The right 
arm, however, should lie more at length upon the box, a 
chess-board should appear upon it, and the cushion should 
not be seen while the pipe is held Some immaterial alter- 
ations have been made in the costume of the player smce it 
came into the possession of Maelzel — ^the plume, for example, 
was not ongmally worn. 

At the hour appointed for exhibition a curtain is with- 
drawn, or foldmg-doors are thrown open, and the machme 
rolled to withm about twelve feet of the nearest of the 
spectators, between whom and it (the machine) a rope is 
stretched. A figure is seen habited as a Tui’k, and seated, 
with its legs crossed, at a large box apparently of maple 
wood, which serves it as a table. The exhibitor will, if re- 
quested, roll the machme to any portion of the room, suffer 
it to remam altogether on any designated spot, or even shift 
its location repeatedly durmg the progress of a game The 
bottom off the box is elevated considerably above the floor 
by means of the castors or brazen rollers on which it moves, 
a clear view of the surface immediately beneath the Auto- 
maton being thus afforded to the spectators The chair on 
which the figure sits is aflixed permanently to the box On 
the top of this latter is a chess-board, also permanently 
affixed. The right arm of the Chess-Player is extended at 
full length before him, at right angles with his body, and 
lying, m an apparently careless position, by the side of 

* This was wntteniu 1836, when Mr Maelzel was exhibiting the 
Chess-Player m the United States It has since passed through the 
hands of several persons, and was again exlubited, some short time 
ago, in England. — Editor, 
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the board The back of the hand is upwards The board 
itself IS eighteen inches square The left arm of the figure 
is bent at the elbow, and in the left hand is a pipe. A 
green drapery conceals the back of the Turk, and falls par- 
tially over the front of both shoulders. To judge from the 
external appearance of the box, it is divided into five com- 
partments — ^three cupboards of equal dimensions, and two 
drawers occupjdng that portion of the chest lying beneath 
the cupboards. The foregoing observations apply to the 
appearance of the Automaton upon its first introduction 
into the presence of the spectators 

Maelzel now informs the company that he will disclose 
to their view the mechanism of the machme. Taking from 
his pocket a bunch of keys he unlocks with one of them 
door marked 1 in the cut above, and throws the cupboard 
fully open to the inspection of all present Its whole 
intenor is apparently filled with wheels, pinions, levers, and 
other machinery, crowded very closely together, so that the 
eye can penetrate but a httle distance mto the mass. 
Leaving this door open to its full extent, he goes now 
round to the back of the box, and raising the drapery of 
the figure opens another door situated precisely in the rear 
of the one first opened. Holding a lighted candle at this 
door and shiftmg the position of the whole machine 
repeatedly at the same time, a bright light is thrown entirely 
through the cupboard, which is now clearly seen to be full, 
completely full, of machinery. The spectators beiBg satisfied 
of this fact, Maelzel closes the back door, locks it, takes the 
key from the lock, lets fall the drapery of the figure, and 
comes round to the front. The door marked 1, it will be 
remembered, is still open The exhibitor now proceeds to 
open the drawer which hes beneath the cupboards at the 
bottom of the box — for although there are apparently two 
drawers there is reaUy only one, the two handles and two key- 
holes being intended merely for ornament Havmg open^ 
this drawer to its full extent a small cushion and a set of 
chess-men fixed m a framework made to support them perpen- 
dicularly are discovered Leaving this drawer as well as cup- 
board No. 1 open, Maelzel now imlocks door No. 2 and door 
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No. 3, which are discovered to be foldmg-doors opening 
into one and the same compartment To the right of this 
compartment, however (that is to say the spectators’ right), 
a small division, six inches wide, and filled with machinery 
is partitioned off The main compartment itself (in speaking 
of that portion of the box visible upon opening doors 2 
and 3 we shall always call it the main compartment) is 
hned with dark cloth, and contains no machinery whatever 
beyond two pieces of steel, quadrant-shaped, and situated 
one m each of the lear top corners of the compartment. A 
small protuberance about eight inches square, and also 
covered with dark cloth, lies on the floor of the compart- 
ment near the rear corner on the spectators’ left hand 
Leaving doors No 2 and No. 3 open, as well as the drawer and 
door No 1, the exhibitor now goes round to the back of 
the mam compartment, and unlocking another door there, 
displays clearly all the interior of the main compartment by 
mtroducmg a candle behmd it and within it The whole 
box being thus apparently disclosed to the scrutiny 
of the company, Maelzel, still leavmg the doors and drawer 
open, rolls the Automaton entirely round and exposes the 
back of the Turk by liftmg up the drapery. A door about 
ten inches square is thrown open m the loms of the figure, 
and* a smaller one also in the left thigh. The mtenor of 
the figure, as seen through these apertures, appears to be 
crowded with machinery In general, every spectator is 
now tlioroughly satisfied of having beheld and completely 
scrutinised, at one and the same time, every mdividu^ 
portion of the Automaton, and the idea of any person being 
concealed in the intenor, dunng so complete an exhibition 
of that mterior, if ever entertamed, is immediately dismissed 
as preposterous m the extreme. 

M. Maelzel, having rolled the machine back into its 
origmal position, now informs the company that the Auto- 
maton will play a game of chess with any one disposed to 
encounter him This challenge being accepted, a small 
table is prepared for the antagonist, and placed close by the 
rope, but on the spectators’ side of it, and so situated as not 
to prevent the company from obtaining a full view of the 
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Automaton From a drawer m this table is taken a set oi 
chess-men, and Maekel arranges them generally, but not 
always, with his own hands on the chess-board, which 
consists merely of the usual number of -squares painted upon 
the table The antagonist having taken his seat, the 
exhibitor approaches the drawer of the box and takes 
therefrom the cushion, which, after removing the pipe from 
the hand of the Automaton, he places under its left arm as 
a support Then taking also from the drawer the Auto- 
maton’s set of chess-men he arranges them upon the chess- 
board before the figure He now proceeds to close the 
doors and to lock them, lea^ung the bunch of keys in door 
No 1 He also closes the drawer, and finally winds up the 
machine by applying a key to an aperture in the left end 
(the spectators’ left) of the box The game now commences 
— the Automaton taking the first move The duration of 
the contest is usually limited to half-an-hour, but if it be 
not finished at the expiration of this period, and the 
antagonist still contend that he can beat the Automaton, 
M Maelzel has seldom any objection to continue it. Not 
to weary the company is the ostensible and no doubt the 
real object of the limitation. It will of course be understood 
that when a move is made at his own table by the antago- 
nist, the corresponding move is made at the box of the 
"Automaton by Maelzel himself, who then acts as the repre- 
sentative of the antagonist On the other hand, when 
the Turk moves the corresponding move is made at 
the table of the antagonist also by M Maelzel, v^o then 
acts as the representative of the Automaton. In this manner 
it is necessary that the exhibitor should often pass from 
one table to the other He also frequently goes in the 
rear of the figure to remove the chess-men which it has 
taken, and which it deposits when taken on the box to the 
left (to its own left) of the board. When the Automaton 
hesitates in relation to its move, the exhibiter is occasionally 
seen to place himself very near its right side and to lay 
his hand now and then in a careless manner upon the box. 
He has also a peculiar shuflBle with his feet calculated to 
mduce suspicion of collusion with the machine in minds 
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which are more cunning than sagacious. These peculiarities 
are no doubt mere mannerisms of M Maelzel, or, if he is 
aware of them at all, he puts them in practice with a view 
of exciting in the spectators a false idea of the pure mechan- 
ism m the Automaton 

The Turk plays with his left hand All the movements 
of the arm are at right angles. In this manner the hand 
(which IS gloved and bent in a natural way) being brought 
directly above the piece to be moved, descends finally upon 
it, the fingers receiving it in most cases without difficulty 
Occasionally, however, when the piece is not precisely in 
its proper situation, the Automaton fails in his attempt at 
seizing it When this occurs no second effort is made, but 
the arm continues its movement in ^the direction originally 
intended, precisely as if the piece were in the fingers 
Having thus designated the spot whither the move should 
have been made, the arm returns to its cushion, and Maelzel 
performs the evolution which the Automaton pointed out 
At every movement of the figure machinery is heard in 
motion Dunng the progress of the game the figure now 
and then rolls its eyes as if surveying the board, moves its 
head, and pronounces the word echec (check) when necessary,* 
If a false move be made by his antagonist, he raps briskly 
on the box with the fingers of his nght hand, shakes his 
head roughly, and replacing the piece falsely moved in its 
former situation, assumes the next move himself Upon 
winning the game he waves his head with an air of triumph, 
looks around complacently upon the spectators, and drawmg 
his left arm further back than usual, suffers his fingers alone 
to rest upon the cushion. In general the Turk is victorious 
—once or twice he has been beaten The game bemg 
ended, Maelzel will again, if desired, exhibit the mechanism 
of the box in the same manner as before. The machine is 
then rolled back, and a curtain hides it from the view of 
the company 

There have been many attempts at solving the mystery 

* The making the Turk pronounce the word echec is an improvement 
by M. Maelzel When in possession of Baron Kempelen the figure 
indicated a check by rapping on the box with his nght hand. 
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of the Automaton The most general opmion in relation 
to it, an opmion too not unfrequently adopted hy men who 
should have known better, was, as we have before said, 
that no immediate human agency was employed — in other 
words, that the machine was purely a machine and nothing 
else Many, however, maintained that the exhibitor him- 
self regulated the movements of the figure by mechanical 
means operating through the feet of the box. Others, again, 
spoke confidently of a magnet. Of the first of these 
opinions we shall say nothing at present more than we have 
already said. In relation to the second it is only necessary 
to repeat what we have before stated, that the machine is 
rolled about on castors, and will, at the request of a 
spectator, be moved to and fro to any portion of the room, 
even during the progress of the game The supposition of 
the magnet is also untenable — ^for if a magnet were the 
agent, any other magnet m the pocket of a spectator would 
disarrange the entire mechanism. The exhibitor, however, 
will suffer the most powerful loadstone to remain even upon 
the box during the whole of the exhibition 

The first attempt at a written explanation of the secret, 
at least the first attempt of which we ourselves have any 
knowledge, was made in a large pamphlet printed at Paris 
m 1785 The author’s hypothesis amounted to this — that 
a dwarf actuated the machme. This dwarf he supposed to 
conceal himself during the opening of the box by thrusting 
his legs into two hollow cylmders, which were represented 
to be (but which are not) among the machinery in"the cup- 
board No. 1, while his body was out of the box entirely, 
and covered by the drapery of the Turk When the doors 
were shut, the dwarf was enabled to bring his body within 
the box — ^the noise produced by some portion of the 
machinery allowing him to do so unheard, and also to close 
the door by which he entered. The interior of the auto- 
maton being then exhibited, and no person discovered, the 
spectators, says the author of this pamphlet, are satisfied 
that no one is within any portion of the machine. The 
whole hypothesis was too obviously absurd to require com- 
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ment or refutation, and accordingly we find that it attracted 
very little attention. 

In 1789 a book was published at Dresden by M. I F 
Freyhere, in which another endeavour was made to unravel 
the mystery Mr Freyhere’s book was a pretty large one, 
and copiously illustrated by coloured engravings His 
supposition was that “ a well-taught boy very thin and tall 
of his age (sufficiently so that he could be concealed in a 
drawer almost immediately under the chess-board)” played 
the game of chess and effected all the evolutions of the 
Automaton. This idea, although even more silly than that 
of the Pansian author, met with a better reception, and was 
in some measure believed to be the true solution of the 
wonder, until the inventor put an end to the discussion by 
suffering a close examination of the top of the box 

These bizarre attempts at explanation were followed by 
others equally bizarre Of late years, however, an anony- 
mous writer, by a course of reasonmg exceedingly unphilo- 
sophical, has contrived to blunder upon a plausible solution 
— although we cannot consider it altogether the true one 
His Essay was first pubhshed in a Baltimore weekly paper, 
was illustrated by cuts, and was entitled “ An attempt to 
analyse the Automaton Chess-Player of M Maelzel ” This 
Essay we suppose to have been the origmal of the jpamvphUt 
to which Sir David Brewster alludes in his ^‘Letters on 
Natural Magic,” and which he has no hesitation in declaring 
a thorough and satisfactory explanation The remits of the 
analysis are undoubtedly, in the mam, just, but we can 
only account for Brewster’s pronouncing the Essay a 
thorough and satisfactory explanation by supposing him to 
have bestowed upon it a very cursory and mattentive per- 
usal. In the compendium of the Essay, made use of in the 
Letters on Natural Magic,” it is quite impossible to arnve at 
any distinct conclusion in regard to the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of the analysis, on account of the gross misarrange- 
ment and deficiency of the letters of reference employed. 
The same fault is to be found in the “Attempt,” etc., as we 
originally saw it The solution consists m a series of 
minute explanations (accompanied by woodcuts, the whole 
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occupying many pages), in which the object is to show the 
possibility of so lifting the partitions of the box as to allow 
a human being, concealed m the interior, to move portions 
of his body from one part of the box to another dunng the 
exhibition of the mechanism — thus eludmg the scrutiny of 
the spectators There can be no doubt, as we have before 
observed, and as we will presently endeavour to show, that 
the principle, or rather the result, of this solution is the 
true one Some person is concealed in the box dunng the 
whole time of exhibiting the interior We object, however, 
to the whole verbose descnption of the mann&i in which 
the partitions are shifted, to accommodate the movements of 
the person concealed We object to it as a mere theory 
assumed in the first place, and to which circumstances are 
afterwards made to adapt themselves It was not, and 
could not have been, arrived at by any inductive reasoning. 
In wliatever way the shifting is managed, it is of course 
concealed at every step from observation. To show that 
certain movements might possibly be effected in a certain 
way, IS very far from showing that they are actually so 
effected. There may be an infinity of other methods by 
which the same results may be obtamed. The probability 
of the one assumed proving the correct one is then as unity 
to infinity But, in reality, this particular point, the shift- 
ing of the partitions, is of no consequence whatever It 
was altogether unnecessary to devote seven or eight pages 
for the purpose of proving what no one in his senses 
would deny — viz that the wonderful mechanical gSnius of 
Baron Kempelen could invent the necessary means for 
shutting a door or slipping aside a panel, with a human 
agent too at his service in actual contact with the panel or 
the door, and the whole operations earned on, as the author 
of the Essay himself shows, and as we shall attempt to 
show more fully hereafter, entirely out of reach of the 
obseiwation of the spectators 

In attempting ourselves an explanation of the Automaton, 
we will, in the first place, endeavour to show how its opera- 
tioDs are effected, and afterwards describe, as briefly as 
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possible, the nature of the ohs^wations fronr which we have 
deduced our result 

It will be necessary, for a proper understanding of the 
subject, that we repeat here in a few words the routine 
adopted by the exhibitor in disclosing the interior of the 
box — a routine from which he ne/oer deviates m any material 
particular In the first place he opens the door No 1. 
Leaving this open, he goes round to the rear of the box, 
and opens a door precisely at the back of door No. 1 To 
this back door he holds a lighted candle He then closes 
the hack door, locks it, and, coming round to the front, opens 
the drawer to its full extent This done, he opens the doors 
No 2 and No. 3 (the foldmg-doors), and displays the in- 
terior of the mam compartment Leavmg open the main 
compartment, the drawer, and the front door of cupboard 
No. 1, he now goes to the rear agam, and throws open the 
back door of the mam compartment. In shutting up the 
box no particular order is observed, except that the folding- 
doors are always closed before the drawer. 

Now, let us suppose that when the machine is first 
rolled into the presence of the spectators a man is already 
within it His body is situated behind the dense machmery 
m cupboard No 1, (the rear portion of which machinery is 
so contrived as to slip en masse, from the mam compartment 
to the cupboard No 1, as occasion may require), and his 
legs he at full length m the main compartment. When 
Maelzel opens the door No 1 the man withm is not in any 
danger bf discovery, for the keenest eye cannot penetrate 
more than about two inches into the darkness within But 
the case is otherwise when the back door of the cupboard 
No. 1 is opened. A bright light then pervades the cup- 
board, and the body of the man would be discovered if it 
were there But it is not. The putting the key in the 
lock of the back door was a sign^ on hearing which the 
person concealed brought his body forward to an angle as 
acute as possible — ^throwing it altogether, or nearly so, into 
the main compartment This, however, is a p ainf ul position, 
and cannot be long mamtained. Accordingly we &d that 
Maelzel closes the hack door. This being done, there is 
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no reason why the body of the man may not resume its 
former situation — for the cupboard is again so dark as to 
defy scrutiny. The drawer is now opened, and the legs of 
the person within drop down behind it in the space it 
formerly occupied * There is, consequently, now no longer 
any part of the man m the main compartment — his body 
bemg behind the machmery in cupboard No 1, and his legs 
in the space occupied by the drawer The exhibitor there- 
fore finds himself at liberty to display the main compart- 
ment. This he does — openmg both its back and front 
doors — and no person is discovered The spectators are 
now satisfied that the whole of the box is exposed to view 
— and exposed too, all portions of it at one and the same 
time But of course this is not the case They neither see 
the space behind the drawer, nor the interior of cupboard 
No 1 — the front door of which latter the exhibitor virtually 
shuts in shutting its back door. Maelzel, having now 
rolled the machine around, lifted up the drapery of the Turk, 
opened the doors m his back and thigh, and shown his 
trunk to be full of machinery, brmgs the whole back mto 
its ongmal position, and closes the doors The man within 
is now at liberty to move about He gets up mto the body 
of the Turk just so high as to brmg his eyes above the level 
of the chess-board. It is very probable that he seats himself 
upon the little square block or protuberance which is seen 
in a comer of the main compartment when the doors are 
open. In this position he sees the chess-board through the 
bosom of the Turk, which is of gauze Bnnging his nght 
arm across his breast he actuates the little machinery neces- 
sary to guide the left arm and the fingers of the figure. 
This machmery is situated just beneath the left shoulder of 
the Turk, and is consequently easily reached by the right 

* Sir David Brewster supposes that there is always a large space 
behind this drawer even when shut — other words that the drawer' is 
a “false drawer,” and does not extend to the hack of the box. But the 
idea IS altogether untenable. So commonplace a tnck would be im- 
mediately discovered — especially as the drawer is always opened to its 
fall extent, and an opportnmty thus offered of comparing its depth with 
that of the box 
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hand of the man concealed, if we suppose his nght arm 
brought across the breast. The motions of the head and 
eyes, and of the right arm of the figure, as well as the sound 
Qchec, are produced by other mechanism in the interior, and 
actuated at will by the ' man withm The whole of this 
mechanism — that is to say all the mechanism essential to 
the machme — is most probably contained within the little 
cupboard (of about six mches m breadth) partitioned off at 
the right (the spectators’ right) of the mam compartment 

In this analysis of the operations of the Automaton, we 
/ have purposely avoided any allusion to the manner m which 
the partitions are shifted, and it will now be readily com- 
prehended that this point is a matter of no importance, 
smce, by mechanism withm the ability of any common 
carpenter, it might be effected m an mfimty of different 
ways, and smce we have shown that, however performed, it 
IS performed out of the view of the spectators Our result 
is founded upon the following observations taken during 
frequent visits to the exhibition of Maelzel * 

1 The moves of the Turk are not made at regular 
intervals of time, but accommodate themselves to the moves 
of the antagonist — although this pomt (of regularity), so 
important in all kinds of mechanical contrivance, nught 
have been readily brought about by limitmg the time 
allowed for the moves of the antagomst For example, if 
this hmit were three minutes, the moves of the Automaton 
might be made at any given intervals longer than three 
mmutes. The fact then of irregularity, when regularity 
might have been so easily attained, goes to prove that 
regularity is ummportant to the action of the Automaton — 
in other words, that the Automaton is not a jmre machine 

2 When the Automaton is about to move a piece, a 
distmct motion is observable just beneath the left shoulder, 

* Some of these observations are intended merely to prove that the 
machme must be regulated mind, and it may be thought a work of 
supererogation to advance further arguments in support of what has 
been aheady fully decided But our object is to convmce, m especial, 
eertam of our hiends upon whom a train of suggestive reasoning will 
Have more influence than the most positive apnom demonstration 
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and which motion agitates m a slight degree the draperj 
covering the front of the left shoulder. This motion in- 
variably precedes, by about two seconds, the movement of 
the arm itself — and the arm never, m any instance, moves 
without this preparatory motion ni the shoulder Now let 
the antagonist move a piece, and let the correspondmg move 
be made by Maelzel, as usual, upon the board of the Auto- 
maton Then let the antagonist narrowly watch the Auto- 
maton, until he detect the preparatory motion in the 
shoulder. Immediately upon detecting this motion, and 
before the arm itself begins to move, let him withdraw his 
piece, as if perceiving an error in his manceuvie It will 
then be seen that the movement of the arm, which m all 
other cases, immediately succeeds the motion m the shoulder, 
IS withheld — is not made — ^although Maelzel has not yet 
performed, on the board of the Automaton, any move cor- 
responding to tte withdrawal of the antagomst In this 
case, that the Automaton was about to move is evident — 
and that he did not move was an effect plainly produced 
by the withdrawal of the antagonist, and without any inter- 
vention of Maelzel. 

This fact fully proves — 1, that the intervention of Mael- 
zel, m performing the moves of the antagonist on the board 
oTthe Automaton, is "hot essential to the movements of the 
Automaton , 2, that its movements are regulated by mind 
by some person who sees the board of the antagonist , 3, 
that its movements are not regulated by the mind of Mael- 
zel, whose back was turned towards the antagonist at the 
withdrawal of his move 

3, The Automaton does not invariably win the game 
Were the machme a pure machme this would not be the 
case — ^it would always win. The principle being discovered 
by which a machine can be made to play a game of chess, 
an extension of the same prmciple would enable it to mn a 
game — a further extension would enable it' to win all games 
— that IS, to gam any possible game of an antagonist. A 
little consideration will convince any one that the difficuli^r 
of making a machine win all games is not m the least de- 
gree greater, as regards the principle of the operations 
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aecessary, than that of making it win a single game. If 
then we regard the Chess-Player as a machine, we must 
suppose (what is highly improbable) that its inventor pre^ 
ferred leaving it incomplete to perfecting it — a supposition 
rendered still more absurd when we reflect that the leaving 
it incomplete would afford an argument against the possi- 
bility of its being a pure machine — the very argument we 
now adduce 

4 When the situation of the game is difficult or complex 
we never perceive the Turk either shake his head or roll his 
eyes. It is only when his next move is obvious, or when 
the game is so circumstanced that to a man in the Automa- 
ton's place there would be no necessity for reflection Now 
these peculiar movements of the head and eyes are move- 
ments customary with persons engaged in meditation, and 
the ingemous Baron Kempelen would have adapted these 
movements (were the machine a pure machine) to occasions 
proper for their display — that is, to occasions of complexity. 
But the reverse is seen to be the case, and this reverse 
applies precisely to our supposition of a man m the interior. 
When engaged in meditation about the game he has no time 
to think of setting in motion the mechanism of the Auto- 
maton by which are moved the head and the eyes. When 
the game, however, is obvious, he has time to look about 
him, and, accordmgly, we see the head shake and the eyes 
roll, 

5. When the machine is rolled round to allow the spec- 
tators an examination of the back of the Turk, and when 
his drapery is lifted up and the doors in the trunk and thigh 
thrown open, the interior of the trunk is seen to be crowded 
with machinery In scrutmismg this machinery while the 
Automaton was m motion, that is to say, while the' whole 
machine was movmg on the castors, it appeared to us that 
certain portions of the mechanism changed their shape and 
position in a degree too great to be accounted for by the 
simple laws of perspective, and subsequent examinations 
convinced us that these undue alterations were attributable 
to mirrors in the interior of the trunk The introduction 
of mirrors among the machmeiy could not have been in- 
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tended to influence, m any degree, the machinery itsell 
Their operation, whatever that operation should prove to 
be, must necessarily have reference to the eye of the specta- 
tor. We at once concluded that these muTors were so 
placed to multiply to the vision some few pieces of ma- 
chinery within the trunk, so as to give it the appearance of 
bemg crowded with mechanism. Now the direct inference 
from this is that the machine is not a pure machine. For 
if it were, the inventor, so far from wishing its mechanism 
to appear complex, and using deception for the purpose of 
giving it this appearance, would have been especially desirous 
of convincing those who witnessed his exhibition, of the 
simplicity of the means by winch results so wonderful were 
brought about 

6 The external appearance, and especially the deport- 
ment of the Turk, are, when we consider them as imitations 
of Zi/e, but very indifferent imitations The countenance 
evinces no ingenuity, and is sui’passed, m its reseniblance to 
the human face, by the very commonest of wax-works The 
eyes roll unnaturally in the head, without any correspondiug 
motions of the lids or brows The arm, pai^ticularly, per- 
forms its operations in an exceedingly stiff, awkward, jeik- 
ing, and rectangular manner Now, all this is the result 
either of inability in Maelzel to do better, or of intentional 
neglect — accidental neglect bemg out of the question when 
we consider that the whole time of the ingenious proprietor 
is occupied in the improvement of his machmes# Most 
assuredly we must not refer the unlife-hke appearances to 
inability — for all the rest of MaelzeFs automata are evidence 
of his full ability to copy the motions and pecuharities of 
life with the most wonderful exactitude. The rope-dancers, 
for example, are inimitable. When the clown laughs, his 
lips, his eyes, his eye-brows and eye-hds — indeed, all the 
features of his countenance — are imbued with their appro- 
priate expressions. In both him and his compamon every 
- gesture is so entirely easy, and free from the semblance of 
artificiality, that, were it not for the diminutiveness of their 
size, and the fact of their being passed from one spectator 
to another previous to their exhibition on the rope, it would 
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be difficult to convince any assemblage of persons that these 
wooden automata were not livmg creatures We cannot, 
therefore, doubt !Mr Maelzel’s ability, and we must neces- 
sarily suppose that he mtentionally suffered his Chess-Player 
to remain the same artificial and unnatural figure which 
Baron Kempelen (no doubt also through design) originally 
made it Wliat this design was it is not difficult to conceive. 
Were the Automaton life-like m its motions, the spectatoi 
would be more apt to attribute its operations to their true 
cause (that is, to human agency within) than he is now, 
when the awkward and rectangular manoeuvres convey the 
idea of pure and unaided mechanism 

7. When, a short time previous to the commencement 
of the game, the Automaton is wound up by the exhibiter 
as usual, an ear in any degree accustomed to the sounds pro- 
duced in winding up a system of machinery, will not fail to 
discover instantaneously that the axis turned by the key m 
the box of the Chess-Player cannot possibly be connected 
with either a weight, a spruig, or any system of machinery 
whatever. The inference here is the same as in our last 
observation The wmding up is inessential to the operations 
of the Automaton, and is performed with the design of ex- 
citing in the spectators the false idea of mechanism 

8, When the question is demanded explicitly of Maelzel 
— “ Is the Automaton a pure machine or not ? ’* his reply is 
invariably the same — ‘‘ I will say nothing about it ” Now 
the notoriety of the Automaton, and the great curiosity it 
has everywhere excited, are owing more especially to the 
prevalent opmion that it « a pure machine than to any 
other circumstance. Of course, then, it is the mterest of 
the proprietor to represent it as a pure machme. And 
what more obvious and more effectual method could there 
be of impressing the spectators with this desired idea than 
a positive and explicit declaration to that effect ? On the 
other hand, what more obvious and effectual method 
could there be of exciting a disbelief in the Automaton’s 
being a pure machine than by withholdmg such explicit 
declaration 1 For people will naturally reason thus, — It is 
Maelzel’s interest to represent this thing a pure machine — 

VOl; m , X 
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he refuses to do so, directly, in words, although he does’not, 
scruple, and is evidently aimous to do so, indirectly by 
actions — were it actually what he wishes to represent it by 
actions he would gladly avail himself of the more direct 
testimony of words — the inference is, that a consciousness 
of its not being a pure machine is the reason of his silence 
— ^his actions cannot imphcate him in a falsehood — his words 
may. 

9 When, in exhibiting the mterior of the box, Maelzel 
has thrown open the door No. 1, and also the door immedi- 
ately behind it, he holds a lighted candle at the back door 
(as mentioned above), and moves the entire machine to and 
fro with a view of convmcmg the company that the cup- 
board No 1 IS entirely filled with machmery. When the 
machme is thus moved about, it will be apparent to any 
careful observer that whereas that portion of the machinery 
near the front door No 1 is perfectly steady and unwaver- 
ing, the portion farther within fluctuates, in a very slight 
degree, with the movements of the machine This circum- 
stance first aroused m us the suspicion that the more remote 
portion of the machmery was so arranged as to be easily 
shpped, en masse^ from its xiosition when occasion should 
require it This occasion we have already stated to occur 
when the man concealed within brings his body into an erect 
position upon the closing of the back door. 

10. Sir David Brewster states the figuie of the Turk to 
be of the size of hfe — ^but m fact it is far above th^ ordinary 
size Nothing is more easy than to err in our notions, of 
magnitude. The body of the Automaton is generally m- 
sulated, and, having no means of immediately comparing it 
with any human form, we suffer ourselves to consider it as 
of oidmary dimensions. This mistake may, however, be 
corrected by observmg the Chess-Player when, as is some- 
times the case, the exhibitor approaches it Mr Maelzel^ 
to be sure, is not very tall, but upon drawing near the 
machine, his head will be found at least eighteen mches 
below the head of the Turk, although the latter, it will be 
remembered, is m a sitting position. 

11. The box behmd which the Automaton is placed is 
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precisely three feet six mches long, two feet four inches deep, 
and two feet ’six inches high , These dimensions are fully 
sufficient for the accommodation of a man very much above 
the common sme — and the mam compartment alone is cap- 
able of holding any ordmary man in the position we have 
mentioned as assumed by the person concealed. As these 
are facts, which any one who doubts them may prove by 
actual calculation, we deem it unnecessary to dwell upon 
them We will only suggest that, although the top of the 
box IS apparently a board of about three inches in thickness, 
the spectator may satisfy himself by stooping and looking up 
at it when the mam compartment is open, that it is m re^ty 
very thin The height of the drawer also will be miscon- 
ceived by those who examme it m a cursory manner. There 
is a space of about three inches between the top of the 
drawer as seen from the extenor, and the bottom of the 
cupboard — a> space which must be included m the height 
of the drawer These contnvances to make the room within 
the box appear less than it actually is, are refernble to a 
design on the part of the mventor to impress the company 
again with a false idea — viz , that no human being can be 
accommodated within the box 

12. The mtenor of the mam compartment is hned 
throughout with cloth. This cloth we suppose to have a 
twofold object. A portion of it may foim, when tightly 
stretched, the only partitions which there is any necessity 
for removfng durmg the changes of the man’s position — viz , 
the partition between the rear of the mam compartment 
and the rear of cupboard No 1, and the partition between 
the mam compartment and the space behind the drawer 
when open If we imagine tins to be the case, the difficulty 
of shifting the partitions vanishes at once, if mdeed any 
such difficulty could be supposed under any circumstances 
to exist The second object of the cloth is to deaden and 
render indistmct all sounds occasioned by the movements 
of the person withm 

1 3 The antagomst (as we have before observed) is not 
suffered to play at the board of the Automaton, but is seated 
at some distance from the machine. The reason which, 
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most probably, would- be assigned for this circumstance, if 
the question were demanded, is, that were the antagonist 
otherwise situated, his person would intervene between the 
machine and the spectators, and preclude the latter from a 
distinct view. But this difficulty might be easily obviated, 
either by elevating- the seats of the company, or by turning 
the end of the box towards them during the game The 
true cause of the restriction is perhaps very different 
Were the antagonist seated in contact with the box, the 
secret would be hable to discovery, by his detecting, with 
the aid of a quick ear, the breathings of the man concealed. 

14 Although M Maelzel, in disclosing the interior of 
the machine sometimes shghtly deviates from the routine 
which we have pomted out, yet nem' in any instance does 
he so deviate from it as to interfere with our solution For 
example, he has been known to open first of all the drawer 
— ^but he never opens the main compartment without first 
closing the back door of cupboard No 1 — ^he never opens 
the main compartment without first pulling out the drawer 
— ^he never shuts the drawer without first shuttmg the mam 
compartment — ^he never opens the back door of cupboard 
No. 1 while the main compartment is open — and the game 
of chess is never commenced until the whole machine is 
closed Now if it were observed that ne/ver^ in any single 
instance, did M. Maelzel differ from the routine we have 
pomted out as necessary to our solution, it would be one of 
the strongest possible arguments in corroboratidn of it — 
but the argument becomes infinitely strengthened if we duly 
consider th^ circumstance that he does occasionally deviate 
from the routme, but never does so deviate as to falsify the- 
solution. 

15. There are six candles on the board of the Auto- 
maton during exhibition The question naturally arises — 
Why are so many employed, when a single candle, or at 
furthest two, would have been amply sufficient to afford the 
spectators a clear view of the board, in a room otherwise so 
well lit'up as the exhibition room always is — ^when, more- 
over, if we suppose the machine a jpure machine, there can be 
no necessity for so much hght, or indeed any light at all, to 
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enable it to perform its operations — and when especially, 
only a single candle is placed upon the table of the antago- 
mst?” The first and most obvious inference ts that so 
strong a light is requisite to enable the man within to see 
through the transparent material (probably fine gauze) of 
which the breast of the Turk is composed But when we 
-consider the airangement of the candles, another reason 
immediately presents itself. ^ There are six lights (as we 
have said before) m all Three of these are on each side 
of the figure These most remote from the spectators are 
the longest — those in the middle are about two inches 
shorter — and those nearest the company about two inches 
shorter still — and the candles on one side differ in height 
from the candles respectively opposite on the other, by a 
ratio different from two inches — ^that is to say, the longest 
candle on one side is about three inches shorter than the 
longest candle on the other, and so on. Thus it will be 
seen that no two of the candles are of the same height, and 
thus also the difficulty of ascertainmg the material of the 
breast of the figure (against which the light is especially 
directed) is greatly augmented by the dazzhng effect of the 
complicated crossings of the rays — crossmgs which 
brought about by placing the centres of radiation all upon 
different levels. 

16 . While the Chess-Player was in possession of Baron 
Kempelen, it was more than once observed, first, that an 
Italian in the suite of the Baron was never visible during 
the playing of a game at chess by the Turk, and, secondly, 
that the Italian bemg taken senously ill, the exhibition was 
suspended until his recovery. This Italian professed a total 
Ignorance of the game of chess, although aU others of the 
suite played well Similar observations have been made 
since the Automaton has been purchased by Maelzel. 
There is a man ScMwrriberger^ who attends him wherever he 
goes, but who has no ostensible occupation other than that 
of ^sistmg m the packing and unpacl^g of the Automaton. 
This inan is about the medium size, and has a remarkable 
stoop in the shoulders * Whether he professes to play chess 
or not, we are not informed It is qmte certain, however, 
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that he is never to be seen during the exhibition of the 
Chess-Player, although frequently visible just before and 
just after the exhibition. Moreover, some years ago 
Maelzel visited Eichmond with his automata, and exhibited 
them, we beheve, in the house now occupied by M Bossieux 
as a Dancing Academy. Schlumberger was suddenly taken 
ill, and during his illness there was no exhibition of the 
Chess-Player These facts are well kno^vn to many of our 
citizens The reason assigned for the suspension of the 
Chess-Player’s performances, was not the illness of SMum- 
l&rg&r The inferences from all this we leave, without 
farther comment, to the reader. 

1 7 The Turk plays with his left arm A circumstance 
so remarkable cannot be accidental Brewster takes no 
notice of it whatever, beyond a mere statement, we beheve, 

, that such is the fact The early writers of treatises on the- 
Automaton seem not to have observed the matter at all, 
and have no reference to it. The author of the pamphlet 
alluded to by Brewster mentions it, but acknowledges his 
inability to account for it. Yet it is obviously from such 
prominent discrepancies or incongrmties as this that deduc- 
tions are to be made (if made at all) which shall lead us to 
the truth. 

The circumstance of the Automaton’s playing with his 
left hand cannot have connection with the operations of 
the machine considered merely as such Any mechanical 
arrangement which would cause the figure to move, in any 
given manner, the left arm — could, if reversed, cause it to 
move, in the same manner, the right But these principles 
cannot be extended to the human organisation, wherem 
there is a marked and radical difference in the construction, 
and at all events, in the powers, of the right and left arms. 
Eeflecting upon this latter fact, we naturally refer the incon- 
gruity noticeable in the Chess-Player to this peculiarity in 
the human organisation. If so, we must imagine some 
reversion — ^for the Chess-Player plays precisely as a man 
would not These ideas once entertamed are sufiScient of 
themselves, to suggest the notion of a man m the interior, 
a few more imperceptible steps lead us, finally, to the result. 
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The Automaton plays with his left annj because under.no 
other circumstances could the man withm play with his 
right — a desideratum of course. Let us for example, imagine 
the Automaton to play with his right arm. To reach the 
machinery which moves the arm, and which we have before 
explamed to he just beneath the shoulder, it would be 
necessary for the man within either to use his right arm in 
an exceedmgly painful and awkward position (viz , brought 
up close to his body and tightly compressed between his 
body and the side of the Automaton), or else to use his left 
arm brought across his breast In neither case could he 
act with the requisite ease or precision. On the contrary, 
the Automaton playing, as it actually does, with the left 
arm, all difficulties vanish The right arm of the man 
within is brought across his breast, and his right fingers act 
without any constraint upon the machinery in the shoulder 
of the figure 

We do not believe that any reasonable obj’ections can 
be urged against this solution of the Automaton ChesS' 
Player, 
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" LETTER TO B ♦ 

It has been said that a good critique on a poem may be 
written by one who is no poet himself This, according to 
your idea and mine of poetry, I feel to be false — the less 
poetical the critic, the less just the critique, and the converse. 

On this account, and because there are but few B ’s m 

the world, I would be as much ashamed of the world’s good 
opinion as proud of your own Another than yourself 
might here observe, “Shakspeare is in possession of the 
woild^s good opinion, and yet Shakspeare is the greatest of 
poets It appears then that the world judge correctly, why 
should you be ashamed of their favourable judgment “i” The 
difficulty hes in the interpretation of the word ^‘judgment” 
or “ opinion ” The opimon is the world’s, truly, but it may 
be called theirs as a man would call a book his, havmg 
bought it j he did not write the book, but it is his ; they 
did not originate the opinion, but it is theirs A fool, for 
example, thinks Shakspeare a great poet — ^yet the fool has 
never read Shakspeare But the fool’s neighbour, who is a 
step higher on the Andes of the mind, whose head (that is 
to say, his more exalted thought), is too far above the fool 
to be seen or understood, but whose feet (by which I mean 
his every-day actions) are sufficiently near to be discerned, 
and by means of which that superiority is ascertamed, which 
hut for them would never have been discovered — this neigh- 
bour asserts that Shakspeare is a great poet — the fool 
beheves him, and it is henceforward his cypmion This 
neighbour’s own opinion has, m like mamier, been adopted 
from one above and so, ascendingly, to a few gifted 
individuals who kneel around the summit, beholding, face 
to face, the master spint who stands upon the pinnacle .. . 

* Printed, with the following note, in the second volume of the 
“ Southern Literary Messenger “ These detached passages form part 
of the preface to a small volume printed some years ago for private cir- 
culation They have vigour and much onginality — ^hut of course we 
shall not be called upon to endorse all the wntePs opimons ” 
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You are aware of the great barrier in the path of an 
American writer He is read, if at all, m preference to the 
combined and estabhshed wit of the world I say eStabhshed , 
for it is with literature as with law or empire — an established 
name is an estate in tenure, or a throne m possession. 
Besides, one might suppose that books, hke their authors, 
improve by travel — their havmg crossed the sea is, with us, 
so great a distinction Our antiquaries abandon time for 
distance, our very fops glance from the bmding to the 
bottom of the title-page, where the mystic characters which 
spell London, Pans, or Genoa, are precisely so many letters 
of recommendation. 

I mentioned just now a vulgar error as regards criticism. 
I think the notion that no poet can form a correct estimate 
of his own wntings is another. I remarked before that in 
proportion to the poetical talent would be the justice of a 
critique upon poetry Therefore a bad poet would, I grant, 
make a false critique, and his self-love would infallibly bias 
his little judgment in his favour , but a poet, who is indeed 
a poet, could not, I thmk, fail of making a just critique, 
whatever should be deducted on the score of self-love 
might be replaced on account of his mtimate acquaintance 
with the subject , in short, we have more instances of false 
criticism than of just where one’s own wntmgs are the test, 
simply because we have more bad poets than good There 
are of course many objections to what I say • Milton is a 
great example of the contrary ; but his opinion with respect to 
the ‘‘P^adise ilegained” is by no means fairly ascertained. 
By what trivial circumstances men are often led to assert 
what they do not really beheve 1 Perhaps an inadvertent 
word has descended to posterity But, m fact, the “ Paradise 
Pegained ” is little, if at all, inferior to the “ Paradise Lost,” 
and IS only supposed so to be because men do not like epics, 
whatever they may say to the contrary, and reading those of 
Milton m their natural order, are too much weaned with 
the first to denve any pleasure from the second 

I dare say Milton preferred Oomus to either — so— 
justly. . . 

As I am speaking of poetry, it will not be amiss to 
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toucli slightly upon the most singular heresy in its modem 
history — the heresy of what is called, very foolishly, the 
Lake School. Some years ago I might have been induced, 
by an occasion like the present, to attempt a formal re- 
futation of their doctrine ; at present it would be a work of 
supererogation The wise must bow to the wisdom of such 
men as Coleridge and Southey, but bemg wise, have laughed 
at poetical theories so prosaically exemplified 

Aristotle, with singular assurance, has declared poetr} 
the most philosophical of all writings* — but it required a 
W ordsworth to pronounce it the most metaphysical He 
seems to think that the end of poetry is, or should be 
mstruction — ^yet it is a truism that the end of our existence 
IS happiness, if so, the end of every separate part of our 
existence — everything connected with our existence should 
be still happiness Therefore the end of instruction should 
be happiness , and happiness is another name for pleasure j 
— therefore the end of instruction should be pleasure . yet 
we see the above-mentioned opimon implies precisely the 
reverse 

To proceed cdens jpanbv^, he who pleases is of more 
importance to his feliow-men than he who instructs, since 
utility IS happiness, and pleasure is the end already obtained 
which instruction is merely the means of obtaining 

I see no reason, then, why our metaphysical poets 
should plume themselves so much on the utility of their 
works, unless indeed they refer to mstruction with eternity 
m view, m which case, smcere respect for their piety 
would not allow me to express my contempt for their 
judgment ; contempt which it would be difficult to conceal, 
smce their writings are professedly to be understood by the 
few, and it is the many who stand in need of salvation. In 
such case I should no doubt be tempted to think of the 
devil in Melmoth, who labours indefatigably, through three 
octavo volumes, to accomplish the destruction of one or 
two souls, while any common devil would have demolished 
one or two thousand. , . 

Against the subtleties which would make poetry a study 
* Spoudiotaton kai philosophikotaton geuos 
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— not a passion — it becomes the metaphysician to reason — 
but the poet to protest. Yet Wordsworth and Coleridge 
are men in years ^ the one imbued m contemplation frpm 
his childhood, the other^ a giant in mtellect and learning. 
The diffidence, then, with which I' venture to dispute their 
authority would be overwhelming did I not feel, fioin the 
bottom of my heart, that learning has little to do with the 
imagination — intellect with the passions — or age with 
poetry . 

Tiifles, like straws, upon the surface flow, 

He who would search for pearls must dive below,*' 

are lines which have done much mischief. As regards the 
greater truths, men oftener err by seeking them at the 
bottom than at the top , the depth hes in the huge abysses 
where wisdom is sought — not in the palpable palaces where 
she IS found The ancients were not always right m hiding 
the goddess in a well , witness the hght which Bacon has 
thrown upon philosophy; witness the principles of our divine 
faith — that moral mechanism by which the simplicity of a 
child may overbalance the wisdom of a man 

We see an instance of Coleridge’s liability to err, in his 
“ Biographia Literaria ” — professedly his hterary life and 
opinions, but, in' fact, a treatise de ornm scihih ef guilmdam 
ahis. He goes wrong by reason of his very profundity, and 
of his error we have a natural type m the contemplation of 
a star. He who regards it^directly and intensely sees, it is 
true, thfrstar, but it is the star without a ray — ^while he who 
surveys it less inquisitively is conscious of all for which the 
star is useful to us below — ^its bnlhancy and its beauty. . . . 

As to Wordsworth, I have no faith m him. That he 
had in youth the feelings of a poet I believe — for there are 
glimpses of extreme delicacy in his writings — (and dehcacy 
is the poet’s own kingdom — his El Dorado ) — but they have 
the appearance of a better day recollected ; and glimpses, 
at best, are little evidence of present poetic fire — ^we know 
that a few stragglmg fiowers spnng up daily in the crevices 
of the glacier 

He was to blame in wearmg away his youth in contem 
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plation with the end of poetising in his manhood With 
the increase of his judgment the light which should make 
it apparetft has faded away. His judgment consequently 
is too correct This may not be understood, — ^but the old 
Goths of Germany would have understood it, who used to 
debate matters of importance to their State twice, once 
when drunk, and once when sober — sober that they might 
not be deficient in formahty — diunk lest they should be 
destitute of vigour 

The long wordy discussions by which he tries to reason 
us into admiration of his poetry speak very little in his 
favour ; they are full of such assertions as this (I have 
opened one of his volumes at random) — “ Of genius the only 
proof is the act of doing well what is worthy to be done, 
and what was never done before ” — ^indeed ? then it follows 
that in doing what is mworthy to be done, or what has 
been done before, no genius can be evinced ] yet the picking 
of pockets is an unworthy act, pockets have been picked 
time immemorial, and Barrington, the pick-pocket, in point 
of gemus, would have thought hard of a comparison with 
Wilham Wordsworth, the poet. 

Again — in estimating the merit of certain poems, 
whether they be Ossian’s or McPherson’s can surely be of 
little consequence, yet, m order to prove their worthlessness, 
Mr. W. has expended many pages in the controversy, 
Tantcene ammis ? Can great minds descend to such absur- 
dity ? But worse still : that he may bear down every argu- 
ment in favour of these poems, he triumphantly drags 
forward a passage, in his abomination of which he expects 
the reader to sympathise It is the beginnmg of the epic 
poem cc Temora'^ ** The blue waves of UlKn roll in light j 
the green hills are covered with day; trees shake their 
dusky heads in the breeze.” And this — this gorgeous, yet 
simple imagery, where all is alive and pantmg with immor- 
tality — ^this, William Wordsworth, the author of “Peter 
Bell,” has selected for his contempt. We shall see what 
better he, m his own person, has to offer. Imprimis 

And now she’s at the pony’js tead, 

And now she’s at the pony’s tail, 
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On that side now, and now on this, 

And almost stifled her with bliss — 

A few sad tears does Betty shed. 

She pats the pony where or when 
She knows not happy Betty Foy » 

0, Johnny 1 never mind the Doctor 

Secondly 

“ The dew was falling fast, the— stais began to blmk, 

I heard a voice it said — dnnk, pretty creature, drink , 

And, looking o’ei the hedge, be— fore me I espied 
A snow-white mountain lamb, with a — maiden at its side. 

No other sheep were near, the lamb was all alone, 

And by a slender cord was — tether’d to a stone ” 

Now, we have no doubt this is all true we will believe 
it, indeed, we will, Mr W Is it sympathy for the sheep 
you wish to excite % I love a sheep from the bottom of my 
heart. . 

But there me occasions, dear B , there are occasions 

when even Wordsworth is reasonable Even Stamboul, it 
is said, shall have an end, and the most unlucky blunders 
must come to a conclusion Here is an extract from his 
preface — 

Those who have been accustomed to the phraseology 
of modern writers, if they persist m reading this book to a 
conclusion (iwpossiile ^ will, no doubt, have to struggle with 
feelings of awkwardness, (ha! ha! ha') they will look 
round for poetry (ha ' ha ! ha ' ha 1), and will be induced to 
mquire by what species of courtesy these attempts have been 
permitted to assume that title.” Ha ' ha 1 ha 1 ha 1 ha ! 

Yet, let not Mr W. despair , he has given immortality 
to a waggon, and the bee Sophocles has transmitted to 
eternity a sore toe, and dignified a tragedy with a chorus of 
turkeys . . . 

Of Coleridge, I cannot speak but with reverence. His 
' towering intellect ! his gigantic power ' He is one more 
evidence of the fact “ que la plupart des sectes pnt raison 
dans une bonne partie de ce qu’elles avancent, mais non pas 
en ce qu’elles nient” He lias imprisoned his own concep- 
taons by the barrier he has erected against those of others 
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It is lamentable to think that such a mind should be buried 
in metaphiP'sics, and, like the N^ctanthes, waste its perfume 
upon the night alone In readmg his poetry, I tremble like 
one who stands upon a volcano, conscious from the very 
darkness bursting from the crater, of -the fire and the light 
that are weltering below 

What is Poetry ? — ^Poetry 1 that Proteus-like idea, wdtli 
as many appellations as the nme-titled Corcyra ! Give 
me,” I demanded of a scholar some time ago, “ give me a 
definition of poetry.” Trfes-volontiers and he proceeded 
to his library, brought me a Dr Johnson, and overwhelmed 
me with a definition Shade of the immortal Shakspeare' 

I imagine to myself the scowl of your spiritual eye upon 
the profanity of that scurrilous Ursa Major Thmk of 

poetry, dear B , thmk of poetry, and then thmk of Dr 

Samuel Johnson ' Think of all that is airy and fairy-like, 
and then of all that is hideous and unwieldy , think of his 
huge bulk, the Elephant ^ and then — and then thmk of the 
Tempest — the Midsummer Night’s Dream — Prospero — 
Oberon — and Titania * 

A poem, in my opinion, is opposed to a work of science 
by having, for its immediaU object, pleasure, not truth , ,to 
romance, by having, for its obj’ect, an indefimte instead of a 
definite pleasure, bemg a poem only so far as this object is 
attained j romance presentmg perceptible images with de- 
finite, poetry with indefinite sensations, to which end music 
is an essential^ since the comprehension of sweet sOund is 
our most indefinite conception Music, when combined 
with a pleasurable idea, is poetry , music, without the idea, 
is simply music ; the idea, without the music, is prose, from 
its very definitiveness 

What was meant by the invective against him who had ' 
no music in his soul ? ... 

To sum up this long ngmarole, I have dear B , what 

you, no doubt, perceive, for the metaphysical poets as poets, 
the most sovereign contempt. That they have followers 
proves nothing — 

No Indian pnnce has to his palace 
More followers than a thief to the gallows. 
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In a late number of the ^‘Democratic Eeview” there appeared 
a very excellent paper (by Mr Duyckinck) on the subject 
of Magazine Literature — a subject much less thoroughly 
comprehended here than either in France or in England 
In Amenca we compose now and then agieeable essays and 
other matters of that character, but we have not yet caught 
the true Magazme spint — a thing neither to be defined nor 
described Mr. Duyckinck’s article, although piquant, is 
not altogether to our mind We tlnnk he places too low 
an estimate on the capability of the Magazme paper. He 
IS inclined to undervalue its power, to limit unnecessarily 
its province, which is illimitable. In fact, it is in the 
extent of subject, and not less m the extent or variety 
of toney that the French and English surpass us to 
so good a purpose How very rarely are we struck with 
an American Magazine article as with an absolute 
novelty — how frequently the foreign articles so affect 
us ! We are so circumstanced as to be unable to jpay for 
elaborate compositions — and, after all, the true invention 
IS elaborate There is no greater mistake than the supposi- 
tion that a true originality is a mere matter of impulse or 
inspiration To originate, is carefully, patiently, and 
understandmgly to combine The few Amencan Maga- 
zinists who ever think of this elaboration at all, cannot 
afford to carry it into practice for the paltry prices offered 
them by our - penodical publishers For this and other 
glarmg reasons we are behind the age in a very important 
branch of literature, a branch which, moreover, is daily 
growing in importance, and which, m the end (not far 
distant) will be the most influential of all the departments 
of Letters. 

We are lamentably deficient not only in mvention 
proper, but m that which is more stnctly art. What 
Amencan, for instance, in penning a criticism ever supposes 
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himself called upon to present Ins readeis with more than 
the exact ^stipulation of his title — ^to present them with a 
criticism and something beyond 2 Who thinks of making his 
critique a work of art in itself, independently of its cntical 
opinions ? a work of art, such as are all the more elaborate 
and most effective reviews of Macaulay ? Yet these reviews 
we have evinced no incapacity to appreciate when presented* 
Ihe best American review ever penned is miserably ineffec- 
tive when compared with the notice of Montagu’s Bacon, 
and yet this latter is, in general, a piece of tawdry sophis- 
try, owing everything to a consummate, to an exquisite 
arrangement — to a thorough and just sufficiently comprehen- 
sive diffuseness, to a masterly climaxing of points — to a style 
which da^izles the understanding with its brilliancy, but 
not more than it misleads it by its perspicuity, causing us 
so distmctly to comprehend that we fancy we coincide — 
in a word, to the perfection of art — of all the art which a 
Macaulay can wield, or which is applicable to any criticism 
that a Macaulay could write 

It is, however, in the composition of that class of Maga- 
zine papers which come properly under the head of Tales 
that we evince the most remarkable deficiency m skill If 
we except, first, Mr Hawthorne, secondly, Mr Simms, 
thirdly, Mr Willis, and fourthly, one or two others whom 
we may as well put mentally together without naming 
them, there is not even a respectably skilful tale-writer on 
this side the Atlantic. We have seen, to be sure, many 
very well-constructed stories — individual specimens — ^the 
work of American Magazmists, but these specimens have 
invariably appeared to be happy accidents of construction, 
their authors in subsequent tales having always evinced an 
incapacity to construct 

We have been led to a comparison of the American 
with the British ability in tale-writing by a perusal of some 
Magazine papers, the composition of the author of 
“ Chartley ” and The Invisible Gentleman ” He is one 
of the best of the English journalists, and has some of the 
happiest peculiarities of Dickens, whom he preceded in the 
popular favour The longest and best of his tales, properly 
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so-called, is “Peter Snook” and this presents so many 
striking points for the consideration of the Mj^gazinist, 
that we feel disposed to give an account of it in full. 

Peter Snook, the hero, and the lean idial of a Cockney, 
is a retail Imen-draper in Bishopsgate Street. He is of 
course a stupid and conceited, although at bottom a very 
good little fellow, and “ always looks as if he was frightened ” 
Matters go on very thrivingly with him until he becomes 
acquainted with Miss Clarinda Bodkin, “ a young lady own- 
ing to almost thirty, and withal a great proficient in the 
mysteries of millinery and mantua-makmg ” Love and 
ambition, however, set the httle gentleman somewhat 
beside hims elf. “ If Miss Olannda would but have me,” 
says he, “we might divide the shop, and have a Imen- 
drapery side, and a haberdashery and millinery side, and 
one would help the other. There’d be only one rent to 
pay, and a double business — and it would be so comfortable, 
too ’ ” Thinkmg thus, Peter commences a flirtation, to 
which Miss Clarmda but doubtfully responds He escorts 
the lady to White Conduit House, Bagnigge Wells, and 
other genteel places of public xesort — and, finally, is so rash 
as to accede to the proposition, on her part, of a trip to 
Margate At this epoch of the narrative, the writer observes 
that the subsequent proceedings of the hero are gathered 
from accounts rendered by himself, when called upon, after 
the trip, for explanation. 

It is agreed that Miss Clarinda shall set out alone for 
Margate — ^Mr. Snook following her, after some indispensable 
arrangements. These occupy him until the middle of July, 
at which period, taking passage in the “Rose in June,” he 
safely reaches his destination. But various misfortunes 
here await him — misfortunes admirably adapted to the 
meridian of Cockney feelmg, and the capacity of Cockney 
endurance. His umbrella, for example, and a large brown 
paper parcel, containing a new pea-green coat and flower- 
patterned embroidered silk waistcoat, are tumbled into the 
water at the landing-place, and Miss Bodkm forbids him 
her presence in his old clothes. By a tumble of his own, 
too, the skm is rubbed from both his shins for several 

VOL, m. Y 
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inches, and the surgeon, having no regard to the lover’s 
cotillon engagements, enjoins on him a total abstinence from 
dancing A cockchafer, moreover, is at the trouble of fly- 
ing into one of his eyes, and (worse than all) a tall military- 
looking shoemaker, Mr Last, has taken advantage of the 
linen-draper’s delay in reaching Margate, to ingratiate hmi-> 
self with his mistress Fmally, he is cut by Last, and 
rejected by the lady, and has nothing left for it but to 
secure a homeward passage m the “ Eose in June ” 

In the evening of the second day after his departure, 
the vessel drops anchor off Greenwich. Most of the 
passengers go ashore, with the view of taking the stage to 
the city. Peter, however, who considers that he has 
already spent money enough to no purpose, prefers remain- 
ing on board. “We shall get to Billingsgate,” says he, 
“while I am sleepmg, and I shall have plenty of time to go 
home and dress, and go into the city and borrow the trifle 
I may want for Pester and Company’s bill, that comes due 
the day after to-morrow ” This determination is a source 
of much trouble to our hero, as will be seen m the sequel 
Some shopmen who remain with him in the packet, tempt 
him to unusual indulgences, m the way, first, of brown 
stout, and, secondly, of positive R:ench Brandy. The con- 
sequence is that Mr Snook falls, thirdly, asleep, and, 
fourthly, overboard. 

About dawn on the morning after this event, Ephraim 
Hobson, the confidential clerk and factotum of Mr Peter 
Snook, is disturbed from a sound sleep by the sudden 
appearance of his master That gentleman seems to be 
quite in a bustle, and delights Ephraim with an account of 
a whacking wholesale order for e2q)ortation just received. 
“Not a word to anybody about the matter!” exclaims 
Peter, with unusual emphasis. “ It’s such an opportunity ' 
as don’t come often in a man’s hfe-time. There’s a captain 
of a ship — he’s the owner of her, too ; but never mind f 
there an’t time to enter into particulars now, but you’ll 
know all by-and-by — all you have to do, is to do as I 
tell you — fio, come along I” 

Setting Ephraim to work, with directions to pack up 
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immediately all the goods in the shop, with the exception 
of a few trifling articles, the master avows his intention of 
going into the city, ‘‘ to borrow enough money to make up 
Fester’s bill, due to-morrow.” " I don’t think you’ll want 
much, sir,” replied Mr Hobson with a self-complacent air. 

“ Fve been lookmg about long-winded ’uns, you see, since 
you’ve been gone, and I’ve got Shy’s money and Slack’s 
account, which we’d pretty weU given up for a bad job, 
and one or two more There — there’s the list — and there’s 
the key to the strong box, where you’ll find the money, 
besides what I’ve took at the counter.” Peter, at this, 
seems well pleased, and shortly afterwards goes out, saying, 
he cannot teU when he’ll be back, and giving directions 
that whatever goods may be sent in during his absence 
shall be left untouched till his return 

It appears that, after leavmg his shop, Mr. Snook pro- 
ceeded to that of Jobb, FlashbiU and Co. (one of whose 
clerks, on board the Rose m June,” had been very hberal 
in supplying our hero with brandy on the night of his 
ducking), looked over a large quantity of ducks and other 
goods, and finally made purchase of " a choice assortment,” 
to be delivered the same day His next visit was to Mr. 
Bluff, the managing partner in the banking-house where he 
usually kept his cash His business now was to request 
permission to overdraw a hundred pounds for a few days. 

‘^Humph," said Mr, Bluff, “money is very scarce , but~-bless me! 
— ^yes — ^Lt*s he 1 Excuse me a mmute, Mr. Snook, there’s a gentleman 
at the front counter whom I want particularly to speak to — I’ll be 
back with you directly.” As he uttered these words, he mshed out, 
and m passing one of the clerks on his way forward he whispered, 
“ Tell Scnbe to' look at Snook’s account, and let me know directly ” 
He then went to the front counter, where several people were waiting 
to pay and receive money. “Fine weather this, Mr. Butt What • 
you’re not out of town like the rest of them * ” 

“Ho,” replied Mr. Butt, who kept a thriving gin-shop, “no, I 
sticks to my busmess — ^make hay while the sun shines — ^that’s my 
maxim Wife up at night — I up earlyin the morning.” 

The banker chatted and listened with great apparent interest, till 
the closing of a huge book on which he kept his eye, told him that his 
whispered order had been attended to He then took a gracious leave 
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of Mr, Butt, and returned back to the counting-house with a slip of 
paper, adroitly put in his hand while passing, on which was written, 
“Peter Snook, Linen-Draper, Bishopsgate Streeb—old account-in- 
creasing gradually—- balance, £153 :15 . 6 — very regular” “Sorry 
to keep you waiting, Mr. Snook,” said he, “but we must catch people 
when we can Well, what is it you were saying you wanted us to 
dor» 

“ I should like to be able to orerdraw just for a few days,” rephed 
Peter, 

“ How much \ ” 

“A hundred.” 

“Won't fifty do® 

“ No, not quite, sir ” 

“Well, you’re an honest fellow, and don't come bothering us often , 
so, I suppose we must not be too particular with you for this once ” 

Leaving Bluff, Mr Snook hnmes to overtake Mr Butt, 
the dealer in spirits, who had just left the banking-house 
before himself, and to give that gentleman an order for a 
hogshead of the best gin As he is personally unknown to 
Mr Butt, he hands hmi a card, on which is written, “ Peter 
Snook, Imen and muslin warehouse, No — Bishopsgate 
Street Within/* etc. eta, and takes occasion to mention that 
he purchases at the recommendation of Mr, Bluff. The 
gin is to he at Queenhithe the same evening The spirit- 
dealer, as soon as his new customer has taken leave, 
revolves in his mind the oddity of a linen-draper’s buying 
a hogshead of gin, and determines to satisfy himself of Mr 
Snook’s responsibility by a personal apphcatioik to Mr 
Bluff. On reaching the bank, however, he is told by the 
clerks that Mr. Bluff, being in attendance upon a committee 
of the House of Commons, will not he home in any reason^ 
able time — ^but also that Peter Snook is a perfectly safe 
man. The gin is accordingly sent , and several other large 
orders for dMerent goods, upon other houses, are promptly 
fulfilled in the same manner Meantime, Ephraim is busily 
engaged at home in receiving and inspecting the invoices 
of the various purchases as they arrive, at which employ- 
ment he is occupied until dusk, when his master makes his 
appearance in unu^aJly high spirits. We must here he 
pwdoned for copjring some passages 
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**WeD, Ephraim,” he exclaimed, “this looks something like 
bnsmess ♦ You haven’t had such a job this many a day • Shop looks 
well now, eh ? ” • 

“You know best, sir,” rephed Hobson “ But hang me if I ain’t 
frightened When we shall sell all these goods, I’m sure I can’t think 
You talked of having a haberdashery side to the shop , but if we go on 
at this rate, we shall want another side for ourselves , I’m sure I don’t 
know where Miss Bodkin is to he put ” 

“She go to Jenchol” said Peter contemptuously. “As for the 
goods, my boy, they’ll be gone before to-morrow morning All you 
and I have got to do is to pack ’em up', so, let us turn to, and strap 
at it ” 

Packmg was Ephraim’s favounte mployment, but, on the present 
occasion, he set to work with a heavy heart His master, on the con- 
trary, appeared full of hfe and spirits, and corded boxes, sewed up' 
trusses, and packed huge paper parcels with a celerity and an adroit- 
ness, truly wonderfuL 

“Why, you don’t get on, Hobson,” he exclaimed , “see what I’ve 
done * Where’s the ink-pot ^ — oh, here it is I ” and he proceeded t© 
mark his packages with his initials, and the letter G below “ There,” 
he resumed, “P S G ; that’s for me, at Gravesend. I'm to meet the 
Captain and owner there , show the goods— if there’s any he don’t like, 
shall bnng ’em back with me , get bills — ^bankers’ acceptances for the 
rest , see ’em safe on board . — ^but mt before^ mind that, Master 

Ephraim I No, no, keep my weather eye open, as the men say on 
board the “ Rose in June ” By-the-by, I haven’t told you yet about 
my falling overboard, whap into the nver ” ^ 

“ Falling oveiboard 1 ” exclaimed the astonished shopman, qmttmg 
hds occupation to stand erect and hsten 

“Ay, ay,” continued Peter— “see it won’t do to tell you long 
stories now There — ^mark that truss, will you 1 Know all about it 
some day Lucky job, though — teU yon that : got this thundering 
order by it. Had one tumble, first, going off, at Margate Spoilt my 
peagreen — ^never mmd— that was a lucky tumble, too. Hadn’t been 
for that, shouldn’t so soon have found out the game a certain person was 
playmg with me. She go to Jencho • ” 

But for the frequent repetition of this favounte expression, Ephraim 
Hobson has smce declared he should have doubted his master’s identity 
dunng the whole of that evenmg, as there was something very singular 
about him ; and his strength and activity m moving the bales, boxes, 
and trusses, were such as he had never previously exhibited The 
phrase condemning this, that, or the other thing or person to “ go to 
Jencho,” was the only expression that he uttered, as the shopman said, 
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**iiatuially/’ and Peter repeated that whimsical anathema as often as 
aEnial. 

The gobds being all packed up, carts arrive to carry 
them away, and by half-past ten o’clock the shop is entirely 
cleared, with the exception of some trifling articles to make 
show on the shelves and counters Two hackney coaches 
are called Mr. Peter Snook gets into one. with a variety 
of loose articles which would require too much time to 
pack, and his shopman into another with some more. 
Arriving at Queenhithe, they find all the goods previously 
sent already embarked in the hold of a long-decked barge, 
which lies near the shore. Mr. Snook now insists upon 
Ephraim’s going on board and taking supper and some hot 
rum and water This advice he follows to so good a pur- 
pose, that he is at length completely bewildered, when his 
master taking him up in his arms carries him on shore, 
and there setting him down, leaves him to make the best 
of his way home as he can. 

About eight the next morning, Ephraim awakmg of 
course in a s^ condition both of body and mind, sets him- 
self immediately about arrangmg the appearance of the shop, 
“ so as to secure the credit of the concern.” In spite of all 
his iugenuity, however, it maintains a poverty-stricken ap- 
pearance, which circumstance excites some most unreasonable 
suspicions in the mind of Mr. Bluffs clerk, upon his callmg 
at ten with Pester and Co ’s bill (three hundred and siscteen 
pounds seventeen shillings), and receiving by way of pay* 
ment a cheque upon his own banking house for the amount — 
Mr. Snook having written this cheque before his departure 
with the goods, and left it with %hraim. On reachiug 
the bank, therefore, the clerk inquires if Peter Snook’s 
cheque is good for three hundred and sixteen pounds odd, 
and IS told that it is not worth a farthing, IVIx. S having 
overdrawn for a hundred. While Mr. Bluff and his assist- 
ants are conversmg on this subject. Butt, the gin-dealer, 
calls to thank the banker for having recommended him a 
customer, whidi the banker denies having done. An 
explanation ensues, and “ stop thief * ” is the cry. Ephraim 
is sent for, and reluctantly made to tell all he knows of his 
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master’s proceedings on the day before — ty which means a 
knowledge is obtained of the other houses, who (it is sup- 
posed) have been swindled. Getting a descriptibn of the 
barge which conveyed the goods from Queenhithe, the whole 
party of the creditors now set off m pursuit 

About dawn the next morning they overtake the barge 
a little below Gravesend — ^when four men are observed 
leaving her and rowing to the shore in a skiff Peter 
Snook IS found sittmg quietly in the cabin, and, although 
apparently a little surprised at seeing Mr Pester, betrays 
nothing like embarrassment or fear. 

“ Ah, Mr Pester 1 is it you * Glad to see you, sir 1 So you’ve 
been taking a tnp out o’ town, and are going back with us ? We shall 
get to Billingsgate between eight and nine, they say , and I hope it 
won’t be later, as I’ve a bill of yours comes due to-day, and I want to 
be at home in time to write a check for it.” 

The goods are also found on board, together with three 
men m the hold, gagged and tied hand and foot. They 
give a strange account of themselves Being m the employ 
of Mr Heaviside, a hghterman, they were put in charge of 
“ The Phtter,” when she was hired by Peter Snook for a 
trip to Gravesend Accordmg to their orders, they took 
the barge, ih the first instance, to a wharf near Queenhithe, 
and helped to load her with some goods brought down in 
carts. Mr Snooks afterwards came on board, bnngmg with 
him two fierce-looking men, and “ a little man with a hooked 
nose (Ephraim ) S and the httle man, then, " had 
a sort of jollification” in the cabin, till the latter got 
drunk and was carried ashore. They then proceeded down 
the nver, nothing particular occurring till they had passed 
Greenwich Hospit^, when Mr S ordered them to lay the 
barge alongside a large black-sided ship No sooner was 
the order obeyed than they were boarded by a number of 
men from said ship, who seized them, bound them, gagged 
them, and put them in the hold. 

The immediate consequence of this information is that 
Peter is bound, gagged, and put down into the hold in the 
same manner, by way of retaliation, and for safe keeping 
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on his way back to the city On the arrival of the party, 
a meeting of the creditors is called. Peter appears before 
them in a great rage, and with the air of an injured man 
Indeed, his behaviour is so mal to his situation as 

entirely to puzzle his interrogators He accuses the whole 
party of a conspiracy. 

Peter Snook,” said Mr. Pester solemnly, from the chair, “that 
look does not become yon after what has passsed. Let me advise you 
to conduct yourself with propriety. You will find that the best policy, 
depend on*t” 

“A pretty thing for you for to come to talk of proprielyl” ex- 
claimed Peter ; “you, that seed me laid hold on by a set of ruffians, 
and never said a word, nor given information a’terwards * And here 
have I been kept away from business I don’t know how long, and shut 
I'q) like a dog m a kennel , but I look upon’t you were at the bottom 
of it all — ^you and that fellow with the plum-pudding face, as blowed 
me up about a cask of gin I What you both mean by it, I can*t think , 
but ]f there’s any law m the land. I’ll make you remember it, both of 
you — that’s what I will ' ” 

Mr. Snook swears that he never saw Jobb in his life, 
except on the occasion of his capture in the “ The Flitter,’* 
and positively denies having looked out any parcel of goods 
at the house of Jobb, FlashbiU, and Co With the banker, 
Mr. Bluff, he acknowledges an acquamtance — but not havmg 
drawn for the two hundred and seventy pounds odd, or 
having ever overdrawn for a shilling m his hfe Moreover, 
he is clearly of opmion that the banker has still m his hands 
more than a hundred and fifty pounds of his (Mr 'Snook’s) 
money. He can designate several gentlemen as being no 
creditors of his, although they were of the number of those 
from whom his purchases had been made for the ‘‘ whacking ” 
shipping out, and although their goods were found m The 
Fhtter.” Ephraim is summoned, and testifies to all the 
particulars t)f his master’s return, and the subsequent packing, 
cart-loading, and embarkation as already told — accountmg 
for the extravagances of Mr. Snook as being aU along of 
that Miss Bodlm ” 

“Lor’, master, bi’s glad to see you agiu,” exclaimed Epbraim 
** Who’d ha’ thought as 'twould come to this 
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** Come to what ^ ” cried Peter, “ I’ll make ’em lepent of it, every 
maa Jack of ’em, before I’ve done, if theie’a law to be had for- love or 
money ' ” ® 

“Ah, sir,” said Ephraim, “we’d better have stuck to the retail I 
was afraid that shipping consam wouldn’t answer, and tell’d you so, 
if you recollect, but you wouldn’t heaiken to me ” 

“What shipping concern ?” mquued Peter, with a look of amaze- 
ment 

“La 1 mastei,” exclaimed Ephraim, “it amt of any use to pretend 
to keep it a secret now, when everybody knows it I didn’t teU Mr 
Pester, though, till the last, when all the goods was gone out of the 
shop, and the sheriff’s officeis had come to take possession of the 
house ” 

“ Sheriff’s officers m possession of my house 1 ” roared Peter “ All 
the goods gone out of the shop ! What do you mean by that, you 
rascal ’ What have you been doing m my absence ? ” And he sprang 
forward furiously, and seized the trembhng shopman by the collar 
mth a degree of violence which rendered it difficult for the twfu 
officers in attendance to disengage him from his hold. 

Hereupon, Mr Snap, the attorney retained by the 
creditors, harangues the company at some ^ength, and 
intimates that Mr Snook is either mad or actmg the mad- 
man^for the purpose of evadmg punishment. A practitioner 
from Bedlam is sent for, and some artifices resorted to, but 
to no purpose It is found impossible to decide upon the 
question of sanity The medical gentleman, in his report 
to the creditors, confesses himself utterly perplexed, and, 
without giving a decision, details the particulars of a smgular 
story told him by Mr. Snook himself, concerning the mode 
of his escape from drowning after he fell overboard from 
the ^'Eose m June” "It is a strange unlikely tale to be 
sure,” says the physician, " and if his general conversation 
was of that wild, imagmative, flighty kind which I have so 
often witnessed, I should say it was purely ideal , but he 
appears such a plam-spoken simple sort of a person, that it 
*is difficult to conceive how he could invent such a fiction ” 
Mr Snook's narration is then told, not in his very words, 
but m the author’s own way, with all the particulars 
obtained from Peter’s various recitations We give it only 
m brief 
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Upon tumbling overboaxd, Mr Snook (at least accordmg 
to his own story) swam courageously as long as he could 
"fee was upon the point of sinkmg, however, when an oar 
was thrust under his arm, and he found himself lifted m a 
boat by a ‘‘dozen dark-looking men” He is taken on 
board a large slpp, and the captam, who is a droll genius, 
and talks- m rhyme somewhat after the fashion of the 
wondrous Tale of Alroy, entertains him with great cordiality, 
dresses biTYi m a suit of his own clothes, makes him drmk 
in the first place a brimmer of “ something hot,” and after- 
wards phes bim with wines and cordials of all kinds at a 
supper of the most magnificent description Warmed in 
body and nund by this excellent cheer, Peter reveals his 
inmost secrets to his host, and talks freely and minutely of 
a thousand thmgs , of his man Ephraim and his oddities j of 
his bank account , of his great credit , of his adventures with 
Miss Bodkin ; of his prospects in trade , and especially of 
the names, residences, etc etc , of the wholesale houses with 
whom he is in the habit of deahng. Presently, being some- 
what overcome with wme he goes to bed at the suggestion 
of the captam, wjio promises to call him in season for a 
boat m the mormng, which will convey him to Bilhngsgate 
in full time for Pester and Co/s note. How long he slept 
is uncertain — but when he^ awoke a great change was 
observable in the captain^s manner, who was somewhat 
brusque, and handed him over the ship’s side into the barge 
where he was discovered by the creditors in pursuit, and 
which he was assured would convey him to Bilhngsgate 
This relation, thus succmctly given by us, imphes httle 
or nothing The result, however, to which the reader is 
ingeniously led by the author, is, that the real Peter Snook 
has been duped, and that the Peter Snook who made 
the various purchases about town, and who appeared to 
Ephraim only durmg the mommg and evening twilights 
of the eventful day, was, m fact, no other person than 
the captam of “ the strange, black-sided ship ” We are 
to beheve that, taking advantage of Peter’s communica- 
tiveness, and a certain' degree of personal resemblance to 
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himself, he assumed our hero’s clothes while he slept^ and 
made a bold and nearly successful attempt at wholesale 
peculation. 

The mcidents of. this story are forcibly conceived, and 
even in the hands of an ordinary writer would scarcely fail 
of effect. But, m the present instance, so unusual a tact 
is developed m the narration that we are inclmed to rank 
‘‘Peter Snook” among the few tales which (each in its own 
way) are absolutely faultless It is a Flemish home-piece 
of the highest order — ^its ments lying m its chiaroscuro — 
that blending of light and shade and shadow, where nothing 
is too distmct, yet where the idea is folly conveyed — m the 
absence of all rigid outlines and all miniature painting — ^m 
the not undue warmth of the colouring — and m a well 
subdued exaggeration at all points — an exaggeration never 
amountmg to caricature. 
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CEYPTOGEAPHY. 

As we can scarcely una^me a time when there did not 
exist a necessity, or at least a desire, of transmittmg infor- 
mation from one mdividnal to another in such manner as 
to elude general comprehension, so we may well suppose 
the practice of writmg in cipher to be of great antiquity, 
De la GuiUetiere, therefore, who, in his '‘Lacedaemon 
Ancient and Modem,” mamtams that the Spartans were 
the inventors of Cryptography, is obviously in error He 
speaks of the soytala as being the origin of the art , but he 
should only have cited it as one of its earhest instances, so 
far as our records extend The scytalcB were two wooden 
cylmders, precisely similar m all respects. The general of 
an army, in going upon any expedition, received from the 
ephori one of these cylmders, while the other remained in 
their possession. If either party had occasion to commu- 
nicate with the other, a narrow strip of parchment was so 
wrapped around the scytala that the edges of the skm fitted 
accurately each to eadi The writing was then inscnbed 
longitudiiaally, and the epistle unrolled and despatched. If, 
by mischance, the messenger was intercepted, the letter 
proved unmtelligible to his captors. If he reached his 
destination safely, however, the party addressed had only 
to involve the second cylinder in the strip to decipher the 
inscription The transmission to our own times of this 
obvious mode of cryptography is due, probably, to the 
Mstorical uses of the soytala rather than to anything else, 
Sunilar means of secret mtercommunication must have 
existed almost contemporaneously with the invention of 
letters. 

It may be as well to remark, m passmg, that m none of 
the treatises on the subject of this paper which have feillen 
under our cognisance have we observed any suggestion of 
a method — other than those which apply plike to ^ ciphers 
— ^for the- solution of the cipher by scytala. We read of - 
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instances, indeed, in which the intercepted parchments were 
deciphered; bnt we are not informed that this was ever 
done except accidentally Yet a solution might be* obtamed 
with absolute certainty in this manner. The strip of skin 
being iutercepted, let there be prepared a cone of great 
length comparatively — say six feet long — and whose cir- 
cumference at base shall at least equal the length of the 
strip. Let this latter be rolled upon the cone near the 
base, edge to edge, as above described ; then, stiU keepmg 
edge to edge, and mamtamiug the parchment close upon 
the cone"; let it be gradually slipped towards the apex In 
this process, some of those words, syllables, or letters, whose 
connection is intended, will be sm*e to come together at 
that pomt of the cone where its diameter equals that of 
the scytala upon which the cipher was written And as in 
passing up the cone to its apex, all possible diameters 
are passed over, there is no chance of a failure The cir- 
cumference of the scytala bemg thus ascertained, a similar 
one can be made, and the cipher applied to it. 

Few persons can be made to believe that it is not quite 
an easy thing to invent a method of secret wntmg which 
shall baffle investigation Yet it may be roundly asserted 
that human mgenuity cannot concoct a cipher which human 
ingenuity cannot resolve. In the facility with which such 
writing is deciphered, however, there exist very remarkable 
differences m different intellects. Often, m the case of two 
individuals of acknowledged equality as regards ordmary 
mental efforts, it will be found that, while one cannot 
unriddle the commonest cipher, the other will scarcely be 
puzzled by the most abstruse. It may be observed gene- 
rally that in such investigations the analytic ability is very 
forcibly called mto action; and, for this reason, crypto- 
graphical solutions might with great propriety be introduced 
into academies as the means of giving tone to the most 
important of the powers of mind 

Were two individuals, totally unpractised in crypto- 
graphy, desirous of holding by letter a correspondence 
which should be unintelligible to aU but themselves, it is 
most probable that they would at once think of a peculiar 
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alphabet, to which each should have a key. At first it 
would, pgrhaps, be arranged that a should stand for h for 
c for X, d for w, etc. etc. ; that is to say, the order of the 
letters would be reversed. Upon second thoughts, this ar- 
rangement appearing too obvious, a more complex mode 
would be adopted. The first thirteen letters might be 
written beneath the last thirteen, thus 

nopqrstuvwxyz 

abcdefgh-ijklm, 

and, so placed, a might stand for n and n for a, o for b and 
h for 0, etc. etc. This, agam, having an air of regularity 
which might be fathomed, the key alphabet might be con- 
structed absolutely at random 

Thus, a nught stand for p 

t » », 3^ 

0 „ „ n 

d ,, ,, 0 , etc 

The correspondents, unless convinced of their error by the 
solution of their cipher, would no doubt be willmg to rest 
in this latter arrangement as affordmg full security. But 
if not, they would be likely to hit upon the plan of arbitrary 
marks used m place of the usual characters For example, 
( might be employed for a 

• Sf 

1 if 

) » 

A letter composed of such characters would have an intri- 
cate appearance unquestionably If still, however, it did 
not give full satisfaction, the idea of a perpetually shiftjmg 
alphabet might be conceived, and thus effected. Let two 
circular pieces of pasteboard be prepared, one about half-an- 
inch in diameter less than the other. Let the centre of the 
smaller be placed upon the centre of the larger, and secured 
for a moment from shpping ; while radii are drawn from 
the common centre to the circumference of the smaller 
circle, and thus extended to the circumference of the greater. 
Let there be twenly-six of these radn, forming on each 


c 

d 

e, etc 
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pasteboard twenty-six spaces In each of these spaces on 
the under circle write one of the letters of the alphabet, so 
that the whole alphabet be written — at random so much 
the better Do the same with the upper circle Now run 
a pm through the common centre, and let the upper circle 
revolve, while the under one is held fast. Now stop the 
revolution of the upper circle, and, while both lie still, 
write the- epistle required ; using for a that letter m the 
smaller circle which tallies with a in the larger, for h that 
letter m the smaller circle which tallies with I in the larger, 
etc etc In order that an epistle thus written may be 
read by the person for whom it is intended, it is only 
necessary that he should have in his possession circles con- 
structed as those just described, and that he should know 
any two of the characters (one in the under and one in the 
upper circle) which were m juxtaposition when his corres- 
pondent wrote the cipher Upon this latter point he is 
informed by lookmg at the two initial letters of the docu- 
ment which serve as a key. Thus, if he sees a m at the _ 
beginning, he concludes that, by tummg his circles so as to 
put these characters in conjunction, he will arrive at the 
alphabet employed. 

At a cursory glance, thesf various modes of construct- 
mg a cipher seem to have about them an air of inscrutable 
secrecy It appears almost an impossibflity to unriddle 
what has been put together by so complex a method. And 
to som^ persons the difficulty might be great ; but to others 
— ^to those skilled m deciphering — such enigmas are very 
simple indeed The reader should bear m mind that the 
basis of the whole art of solution, as far as regards these 
matters, is found in the general principles of the formation 
of language itself, and thus is altogether mdependent of the 
particular laws which govern any cipher, or the construc- 
tion of its key The difficulty of reading a cryptographical 
puzzle is by no means always in accordance with the 
labour or ingenuity with which it has been constructed. 
The sole use of the key, indeed, is for those m fait to the 
cipher ; in its perusal by a third party, no reference is had 
to it at all. The lock of the secret is picked. In the 
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different methods of cryptography specified above, it will be 
observed that there is a gradually increasing complexily. 
But this complexity is oidy in shadow. It has no sub- 
stance whatever. It appertains merely to the formation, 
and has no bearing upon the solution of the cipher The 
last mode mentioned is not in the least degree more 
difficult to be" deciphered than the first — ^whatever may be 
the difficulty of either 

In the discussion of an analogous subject, in one of the 
weekly papers of this city, about eighteen months ago, the 
writer of this article had occasion to speak of the apphca- 
tion of a rigorous method in all forms of thought — of its 
advantages — of the extension of its use even to what is 
considered the operation of pure fancy — and thus, subse- 
quently of the solution of cipher. He even ventured to 
assert that no cipher, of the character above specified, 
could be sent to the address of the paper, which he would 
not be able to- resolve. This challenge excited, most unex- 
pectedly, a very lively interest among the numerous readers 
of the journal Letters were poured m upon the editor 
from all parts of the country ; and many of the writers of 
these epistles were so convmced of the impenetrabihty of 
their mysteries as to be at great pains to draw him, into 
wagers on the subject. At the same time, they were not 
always scrupulous about sticking to the point The cryp- 
tographs were, in numerous instances, altogether loeyond the 
limits defined m the beginning Foreign languages were 
employed Words and sentences were run together with- 
out mterval. Several alphabets were used m the same 
cipher One gentleman, but moderately endowed with 
conscientiousness, inditing us a puzzle composed of pot- 
hooks and hangers to which the wildest typography of the 
office could afford nothing similar, went even so far as to 
jumble together no less than semi distimt alphabets, without 
intervals between the letters, or between the Imes. Many of 
the cryptographs were dated m Philadelphia, and several 
of those which urged the subject of a bet were written by 
gentlemen of this city. Out of, perhaps, one hundred 
ciphers altogether received, there was only one which we 
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did not immediately succeed in resolving. This one vre 
demonstrated to be an imposition — ^that is to say, we fully 
proved it a jargon of random characters, having *no mean- 
mg whatever. In respect to the epistle of the seven 
alphabets, we had the pleasure of completely nonplussing its 
mditer by a prompt and satisfactory translation. 

The weekly paper mentioned' was, for a period of some 
months, greatly occupied with the hieroglyphic and caba- 
listic-looking solutions of the cryptographs sent us from all 
quarters. Yet with the exception of the writers of the 
ciphers, we do not believe that any mdividuals could have 
been found among the readers of the journal who regarded 
the matter m auy other light than in that of a desperate 
humbug. We mean to say that no one really believed in 
the authenticity of the answers. One party averred that 
the mysterious figures were only mserted to give a gueer 
air to the paper, for the purpose of attracting attention 
'Another thought it more probable that we not only solved 
the ciphers, but put them together ourselves for solution. 
This having been the state of affairs at the period when it 
was thought expedient to decline farther de^mgs in necro- 
mancy, the writer of this article avails himself of the pre- 
sent opportumty to maintain the truth of the journal m 
question — ^to repel the charges of rigmarole by which it was 
ajssailed — and to declare m his own name, that the ciphers 
were all written in good faith, and solved in the same spirit. 

A vgry common and somewhat too obvious mode of 
secret correspondence is the following A card is inter- 
spersed, at irregular intervals with oblong spaces, about the 
length of ordinary words of three syllaUes in a bourgeois 
type. Another card is made exactly coinciding. One is in 
possession of each party When a letter is to be written, 
the key-card is placed upon the paper and words conveying 
the true meaning mscribed m the spaces. The card is then 
removed and the blanks filled up, so as to make out a 
signification different from the real one. When the person 
addressed receives the cipher, he has merely to apply to it 
his own card, when the superfluous words are concealed, 
and the significant ones alone appear The chief objection 
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to this cryptograph is tne difficulty of so fillhig the blanks 
as not to give a forced appearance to the sentences. Differ- 
ences also in the handwriting between the words Avritten 
in the spaces, and those inscribed upon removal of the card, 
will always be detected by a close observer 

A pack of cards is sometimes made the vehicle of a 
cipher m this manner. The parties determme, in the first 
place, upon certain arrangements of the pack Tor example : 
it is agreed that, when a -writing is to be commenced, a 
natural sequence of the spots shall be made , with spades 
at top, hearts next, diamonds next, and clubs last. This 
order being obtained, the writer proceeds to inscribe upon 
the top card the first letter of his epistle, upon the next 
the second, upon the next the third, and so on until the 
pack is exhausted, when, of course, he will have written 
fifty-two letters He now shuffles the pack according to a 
preconcerted plan For example: he takes three cards 
from the bottom and places them at top, then one from 
top, placing it at bottom, and so on, for a given number of 
times This done, he again inscribes fifty-two characters as 
before, proceeding thus until his epistle is written. The 
pack being received by the correspondent, he has only to 
place the cards in the order agreed upon for commencement, 
to read, letter by letter, the first fifty-two characters as 
intended. He has then only to shuffle in the manner pre- 
arranged for the second perusal, to decipher the series of 
the next fifty-two letters — and so on to the end The 
objection to this cryptograph lies m the nature of the , 
missive. A of cards, sent from one party to another 
would scarcely fail to excite suspicion, and it cannot be 
doubted that it is far better to secure ciphers from being 
considered as such than to waste time in attempts at 
rendering them scrutiny-proof when intercepted. Experi- 
ence shows that the most cunningly constructed cryptograph, 
if suspected, can and will be unriddled. 

An unusually secure mode of secret intercommunication 
might be thus devised. Let the parties each furnish them- 
selves with a copy of the same edition of a book — ^the rarer 
the edition the better — as also the rarer the book. In the 
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cryptography numbers are used altogether, and these 
numbers refer to the locality of letters in the volume. 
For example — a cipher is received commencing, 421-6-8 
The party adressed refers to page 121, and looks at the 
sixth letter from the left of the page in the eighth Ime from 
the top Whatever letter he there finds is the imtial letter 
of the epistle — and so ou. This method is very secure ; 
yet it IS jpossible to decipher any cryptograph written by its 
means — and it is greatly objectionable otherwise, on account 
of the time necessarily required for its solution, even with 
the key-volume. 

It is not to be supposed that Cryptography, as a serious 
thing, as the means of imparting important information, 
has gone out of use at the present day. It is stiU commonly 
practised in diplomacy; and there are individuals^ even 
now, holdmg office in the eye of various foreign govern- 
ments, whose leal business is that of deciphermg. We 
have already said that a peculiar mental action is called in- 
to play m the solution of cryptographical problems, at least 
in those of the higher order. Good cryptographists are rare 
indeed ; and thus their services, although seldom required, 
are necessarily well requited 

An mstance of the modern employment of writmg in 
cipher is mentioned m a work lately published by Messieurs 
Lea and Blanchard of -this city* — Sketches of Conspicuous 
Living Characters of France ” In a notice of Berryer, it is 
said that a letter being addressed by the Duchess de Bern 
to the Legitimists of Pans, to inform them of her arrival, it 
was accompanied .by a long note in cipher, the key of which 
she had forgotten to give. “The penetrating mind of 
Berryer,’’ says the biographer, " soon discovered it. It was 
this phrase substituted for the twenty-four letters of the 
alphabet — Le gov/vememmt promowe'* * 

The assertion that Berryer “ soon discovered the key- 
phrase,” merely proves that the writer of these memoirs is 
entirely innocent of cryptographical knowledge. Monsieur 
B. no doubt ascertained the key-phrase ; but it was merely 
to satisfy his cunosity, after the riddle had been lead He 
* Philadelphia. — EcL 
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made no use of the key in deciphering The lock was 
picked. 

In our notice of the book in question (published m the 
April number of this magazme)’*^ we alluded to this subject 
thus — 

“ The phrase ‘ Le gowememeni prmsovre ’ is French, and 
the note in cipher was addressed to Frenchmen The 
difficulty of deciphenng may well be supposed much greater, 
had the key been in a foreign tongue ; yet any one who 
will take the trouble may address us a note, in the same 
manner as here proposed, and the key-phrase may be 
either in French, Italian, Spanish, German, Latin, or Greek, 
(or in any of the dialects of these languages), and we pledge 
ourselves for the solution of the riddle ” 

This challenge has ehcited but a single response, which 
is embraced in the following letter The only quarrel we 
have with the epistle, is that its writer has declmed giving 
us his name in full. We beg that he will take an early 
opportunity of doing this, and thus reheve us of the chance 
of that suspicion which was attached to the cryptography 
of the weekly journal above mentioned — the suspicion of 
inditing ciphers to ourselves. The postmark of the letter 
is Stomngton, Conn 

S Ct., Apeil 21, 1841. 

To the Editor of OrahaTrCs Magazine. 

Sir — In the April number of your magazine, while reviewmg the 
translation by Mr Walsh of “ Sketches of Conspicuous Ltving Char- 
acters of France,” you mvite your readeis to address you a note in 
csipher, “the key phrase to which maybe either in French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, Latm or Greek,’* and pledge yourself for its solution 
My attention being called, by your remarks, to this species of cipher- 
writmg, I composed for my own amusement the foUowmg exercises, in 
the first part of which the key-phrase is in English — the second in 
Latm As I did not see (by the number for May) that any of your^ 
correspondents had availed himself of your offer, I take the liberty to 
send tie enclosed, on which, if you should think it worth your while, 
you can exercise your ingenuity 

I am, yours respectfully, 

S. D. L. 

* Graham’s — Ed 
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^ No. 1. 

Oauhuf aud ftd sdftirf ithot tacd wdde rddifdr tiu 
fuaefshffheo fdoudf hetiusafhie tuis led herhchriai fi aeiftdu 
wn sdaef it luhfheo hiidohwid fi aen deodsf ths tiu itis 
tif iaf iuhoheaim rdff hedr, aer ftd auf it ftif fdoudiBn 
oissiehoaflieo hefduhodeod taf wdde odeduaun fdusdr 
ounsfiouastn Saen fsdohdf it fdoudf luhfheo idud weiie 
fi ftd aeohdeff, fisdfhsdf a fiacdf tdar iaf ftacdr aer ftd 
ouiie iuhffde isio ihft fisd herdihwid oimuheo tiihr, atfdu 
ithot ffcd tahu wdheo sdushffdr fi ouu aoahe, hetiusafhie oiiir 
wd fiiaefshffdr ihft ihfiid raeodu ftaf rhfoicdun mil defid 
iefhi ftd aswiiafiun dshffid fatdin udaotdr hff rdjffheafhie 
Ounsfiouastn tiidcdu siud suisduin dswuaodf ftifd sirdf it 
Luhfheo ithot aud uderdudr idohwid iein wn sdaef it fisd 
iesiaeafiun wdn ithot sawdf weiie ftd udai fhoehthoailne it 
ftd ohstduf dssundr fi hff siffdfiSu 

No 2 

Ofoiiouaso ortsiii sov eodisoioe afduiostifoi ft iftvi si tri 
nstoiv oiniafetsorit ifeov rsri afotimv ridiiot irio rivvio 
30Vit atrotfetsona aioriti iitri tf oitovm tn aetifei loreitit 
jov usttoi oioittstifo dfti afdooitior trso ifeov tn dfit otftfeov 
joffcriedi ft oistoiv oriofifonti suitteii viirenitifoi ft tri 
aifoisiti iiti trir net otiiiotiv uitfti nd lo tn eoviieeiiiv 
fasueostr ft ni dftnt tfoeei. 

In the solution of the first of these ciphers we had 
ittle more than ordinary trouble The second proved to be 
exceedingly difficult, and it was only by calling every faculty 
nto play that we could read it at all. The first runs thus , 
Various are the methods which have been devised for 
transmitting secret information from one individual to 
nother by means of writing, illegible to any except him 
or whom it was originally destmed ; and the art of thus 
ecretly communicating mtelligence has been generally 
ermed m^logra^hy. Many species of secret writmg were 
mown to the ancients. Sometimes a slave’s head was 
haved and the crown written upon with some indelible 
olouring fluid; after which the hair being permitted to 
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grow again, information could be transmitted -witb little 
danger Jbhat discovery would ensue until the ambulatory 
epistle safely reached its destination. Cryptography, how- 
ever pure, properly embraces those modes of writing which 
are rendered legible only by means of some explanatory 
key which makes known the real sigmfication of the ciphers 
employed to its possessor.’* 

The key-phrase of this cryptograph is — “ A word to the 
wise is sufficient ” 

The second is thus translated — 

“ Nonsensical phrases and unmeaning combmations of 
words, as the learned lexicographer would have confessed 
himself, when hidden under cryptographic ciphers, serve to 
l^e^jpdex the curious enquirer, and baffle penetration more 
completely than would the most profound of learned 

philosophers. Abstruse disquisitions of the scholiasts were 
they but presented before him in the undisguised vocabu- 
lary of his mother tongue ” 

The last sentence here (as will be seen) is broken off 
short The spelling we have strictly adhered to D, by 
mistake, has been put for I in p&ijolex 

The key-phrase is — Smviter in modoy fortiter in re.” 

In the ordinary cryptograph, as will be seen in reference 
to most of those we have specified above, the artificial 
alphabet agreed upon by the correspondents is employed, 
letter for letter in place of the usual or natural one For 
example — two parties wish to communicate secretly. It is 
arranged before partmg that 


) shall stand foi a 
( „ „ h 


? 

! 

k 

0 


»> 


» 


M 


e 

f 

g 

h 

1 or j 
k 
1 

m 
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* shall stand for n 


*J’ »> »» 0 

n P 

»» »j 

3 ») n S 

[ » „ t 


£ 

$ 


i 

\ 


ii or V 
w 

X 

y 

z 


Now the following note is to be communicated — 

“We must see you immediately upon a matter of great 
importance Plots have been discovered, and the con- 
spirators are m our hands Hasten 1 ” 

These words would be written thus — 

$ a£][] it£?oo *2)[ &i£J+M 0)[[ )[?oi:t 

j&t[] )£ + 

)[t^])«s* )][.* 

This certainly has an intricate appearance, and would 
prove a most difficult cipher to any one not conversant 
with cryptography But it will be observed that a, for 
example, is never represented by any other character than 
), I never by any other character than (, and so on. Thus 
by the discovery, accidental or otherwise, of any one letter, 
the pa^ty intercepting the epistle would gam a permanent 
and decided advantage, and could apply his knowledge to 
all the instances in which the character in question was 
employed throughout the cipher. 

Jn the cryptographs, on the other hand, which have 
'been sent us by our correspondent at Stonmgton, and 
which are identical m conformation with the cipher resolved 
by Berryer, no such permanent advantage is to be obtained. 

Let us refer to the second of these puzzles. Its key- 
phrase runs thus — 

Sucmter in modOf forhter in re 
Let us now place the alphabet beneath this phrase, letter 
beneath letter — 
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A|b|c|d|e|f)g|h|ilj Ik |l|m|nlolp|q|r|s|t|u|v|wlx|yla 
We lifere see that 

a stands for c 

»> m 

„ g, u, and z 

» 0 

» e, i, s and w 
» k 

it j and X 

„ 1, n, and p 

„ h, q, V, and y 

ii a 

it f, r, and t 

» b 

it d 

In this manner n stands for two letters, and o, and t for 
three each, while i and t represent each as many as four. 
Thirteen characters are^made to perform the operations of 
the whole alphabet. ^ The result of such a key-phrase upon 
the cipher is to give it the appearance of a mere medley of 
the letters e, o, r, and % the latter character greatly 
predominating through the accident of being employed for 
letters, which, themselves, are inordinately prevalent in 
most languages — ^we mean e and i 

A letter thus written bemg intercepted, and the key- 
phrase unknown, the individual who should attempt to 
decipher it may be imagined gues^ng^ or otherwise attempt- 
ing to convince himself, that a certain character (i, for 
example), represented the letter e Looking throughout 
the cryptograph for confirmation of this idea he would 
meet with^ nothing but a negation of it. He would see the 
character in situations where it could not possibly represent 
c. He might, for instance, be puzzled by four Vs forming, 
of themselves a single word, without the, intervention of 
any other character, in which case, of course, they could 
not be cdl Vs. It will be seen that the word wis& might be 
thus constructed. We say this may be seen now, by us, m 
possession of the key-phrase, but the question will no doubt 


d 

e 

f 

i 

m 

n 

0 

r 

s 

t 

XL 
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occur, how, without the key-phrase, and without cognisance 
of any single letter in the cipher, it would be possible for 
the interceptor of such a cryptograph to make ah,ythmg of 
such a word as mi ? 

But again. A key-phrase might easily be constructed 
in which one character would represent seven, eight, or ten 
letters. Let us then imagine the word liimiiii presenting 
itself in a cryptograph to an individual without the proper 
key-phrase, or, if this be a supposition somewhat too 
perplexing, let us suppose it occurring to the person for 
whom the cipher is designed, and who has the key-phrase 
What is he to do with such a word as liiimm ? In any of 
the ordinary books upon Algebra will be found a very 
concise foi'rmla (we have not the necessary type for its 
insertion here) for ascertaimng the number of arrangements 
in which m letters may be placed, taken at a time But 
no doubt there are none of our readers ignorant of the 
innumerable combinations which may be made from these 
ten z's. Yet, unless it occur otherwise by accident, the 
correspondent receiving the cipher would have to write 
down all these combinations before attaining the word 
intended, and even when he had written them he would 
be inexpressibly perplexed in selecting the word designed 
from the vast number of other words arising in the course 
of the permutation. 

To obviate, therefore, the exceedmg difficulty of deci- 
phering this species of cryptograph, on the part of the 
possessors of the key-phrase, and to confine the deep 
intricacy of the puzzle to those for whom the cipher was 
not designed, it becomes necessary that some m'der should 
be agreed upon by the parties corresponding — some order 
in reference to which those characters are to be read which 
represent more than one letter — ^and this order must be 
held in view by the writer of the cryptograph It may be 
agreed, for example, that tliQ first time an i occurs in the 
cipher it is to be understood as representing that character 
which stands against the fi/rst i in the key-phrase, that the 
second time an i occurs it must be supposed to represent 
that letter which stands opposed to the second % in the key* 
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phrase, etc. etc Thus the location of each cipherical letter 
must be considered in connection with the character itself 
in order to determine its exact signification. 

We say that some preconcerted ord&t of tins kind is 
necessary lest the cipher prove too intricate a lock to yield 
even to its true key. But it will be evident, upon mspec- 
tion, that our correspondent at Stonington has inflicted 
upon us a cryptograph m which no order has been preserved, 
in which many characters respectively stand, at absolute 
random, for many others. If, therefore, in regard to the 
gauntlet we threw down in April, he should be half-inchned 
to accuse us of braggadocio, he will yet admit that we have 
imro than acted up to our boast If what we then said 
was not said sfumit&i %n modo^ what we now do is at least 
done forkter %n 'to 

In these cursory observations we have by no means 
attempted to exhaust the subject of Cryptography With 
such object in view a folio might be required We have 
indeed mentioned only a few of the ordinary modes of 
cipher Even two thousand years ago .^neas Tacticus 
detailed twenty distinct methods, and modem ingenuity 
has added much to the science. Our design has been 
chiefly suggestive, and perhaps we have already bored the . 
readers of the Magazine. To those who desire further 
information upon this topic We may say that there are 
extant treatises by Tnthemius, Cap Porta, Yignere, and P. 
Niceron. The works of the two latter may be fqund, we 
beheve, in the library of the Harvard Umveisity. If, how- 
ever, there should be sought m these disquisitions, or in 
any, rulos for the solution of cipher, the seeker will be dis^ 
appomted. Beyond some hints in regard to the general 
structure of language, and some minute exercises in then 
practical application, he will find nothing upon record 
which he does not in his own intellect possess 




MAEGINALIA. 

In getting my books I have been always solicitous of an 
ample margin ; this not so much through any love of the 
thing in itself, however agreeable, as for the facihty it 
affords me of pencilling suggested thoughts, agreements, and 
differences of opinion, or bnef critical comments m general. 
Where what I have to note is too much to be included 
witliin the narrow Imiits of a margin, I commit it to a slip 
of paper, and deposit it between the leaves ; taking care to 
secure it by an imperceptible portion of gum tragacanth 
paste. 

All this may be whim, it may be not only a very 
hackneyed, but a very idle practice, yet I persist m it still ; 
and it affords me pleasure — which is profit, m despite 
of Mr Bentham with Mr Mill on his back 

This making of notes, however, is by no means the 
makmg of mere memoranda — a custom which has its dis- 
advantages, beyond doubt. “ Ce qne je mets sur jpajpier” 
says Bemardin de St Pierre, ‘‘/e remets de ma mimovrey et 
^ar consequence je Voubhe/^ — and, in fact, if you wish to 
forget anything on the spot, make a note that this thing is 
to be remembered. 

But the purely marginal jottings, done with no eye to 
the Memorandum Book, have a distinct complexion, and 
not only a distinct purpose, but none at all ; this it is which 
imparts to them a value They have a rank somewhat 
above the chance and desdtory comments of literary chitr 
chat — ^for these latter are not unfrequently talk for talk's 
sake,” hurried out of the mouth ; while the marginalia are 
deliberately pencilled, because the mind of the reader wishes 
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to unburfchen itself of a thought — however flippant — how* 
ever silly — however tnvial — still a thought indeed, 
not merely' a thing that might have been a thought in 
time, and under more favourable circumstances In the 
margimlia, too, we talk only to ourselves^ we therefore 
talk freshly — boldly — origmally — with alaridonnement — 
without conceit — ^much after the fashion of Jeremy Taylor, 
and Sir Thomas Browne, and Sir Wilham Temple, and the 
anatonucal Burton, and that most logical analogist Butler, 
and some other people of the old day, who were too full of 
their matter to have any room for them manner, which 
bemg thus left out of question was a capital manner mdeed 
— a model of manners, with a richly marginallic air 

The circumscription of space, too, in these pencillings, 
has in it somethmg more of advantage than inconvemence 
It compels us (whatever diffuseness of idea we may clandes- 
tinely entertain) mto Montesquieu-ism, mto Tacitus-ism (here 
I leave out of view the concludmg portion of the “ Annals 
— or even into Carlyle-ism — a thing which, I have been 
told, is not to be confounded with your ordmary affectation 
and bad grammar. I say “ bad grammar ” through sheer 
obstinacy, because the grammarians (who should know 
better) insist upon it that I should not. But then grammar 
is not what these grammarians will have it; and, being 
merely the analysis of language, with the result of this 
analysis, must be good or bad just as the analyst is sage or 
silly — just as he is a Horne Tooke or a Cobbett r 

But to our sheep. During a rainy afternoon, not long 
ago, being in a mood too listless for contmuous study, I 
sought relief from emm in dipping here and there at random 
among the volumes of my library — no very large one 
certamly, but sufficiently miscellaneous, and, I flatter 
myself, not a little recherchi 

Perhaps it was what the Germans call the “brain- 
scattermg ” humour of the moment ; but, while the pic- 
turesqueness of the numerous pencil-scratches arrested my 
attention, their helter-skelteriness of commentary amused 
me. I found myself at length forming a wish that it had 
been some other hand than my own which had so bedevilled 
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the books, and fancying that, in such case, I might haye 
derived no inconsiderable pleasure from turning them over. 
From this the transition-thought (as Mr LjTell, or Mr. 
Murchison, or Mr. Featherstoiiliaugh would have it) was 
natural enough — there might be somethmg even in my 
scnbblmgs which, for the mere sake of scribbling, would 
have mterest for others. 

The main difficulty respected the mode of transferring 
the notes from the volumes — the context from the text — 
without detriment to that exceedmgly frail fabric of intelli- 
gibility in which the context was imbedded With all 
appliances to boot, with the printed pages at their back, 
the commentaries were too often like Dodona’s oracles — or 
those of Lycophron Tenebrosus — or the essays of the 
pedant’s pupils in Quintilian, which were “necessarily 
excellent, smce even he (the pedant) found it impossible to 
comprehend them • ” what, then, would become of it — ^this 
context — if transferred — if translated*? Would it not 
rather be tradmt (traduced) which is the French synonyme, 
or ov&izezet (turned topsy-turvy) which is the Dutch one *? 

I concluded at length to put extensive faith in the 
acumen and imagination of the reader — this as a general 
rule But, in some mstances, where even faith would not 
remove mountains, there seemed no safer plan than so to 
remodel the note as to convey at least the ghost of a con- 
ception as to what it was all about Where, for such 
conception, the text itself was absolutely necessary, I could 
quote it , where the title of the book commented upon was 
indispensable, I could name it. In short, hke a novel-herp 
dilemma’d, I made up my mmd “ to be guided by circum- 
stances,” m default of more satisfactory rules of conduct 

As for the multitudmous opinion expressed in the 
subjoined fmrago — as for my present assent to all, or dis- 
sent from any portion of it — as to the possibihty of my 
having m some instances altered my mind — or as to the 
impossibility of my not having altered it often — ^these are 
points upon which I say nothing, because upon these there 
can be nothing cleverly said It may be as well to observe, 
however, that just as the goodness of your true pun is in 
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the direct ratio of its intolerability, so is nonsense the 
essential sense of the Marginal Note 

I — ^AlBUSIVE Parageaphs. 

I never read a personally abusive paragraph in the 
newspapers without calling to mind the pertment query 
propounded by Johnson to G-oldsmith — “My dear Doctor, 
what harm does it do a man to call him Holofernes 


11. — Adam. 

How thoroughly comprehensive is the account of Adam 
as given at the bottom of the old picture in the Yatican 
A danii divimtus edoctus^ jprimus scientmium et literarum in- 
ventot ” 

III — The Almighty Dollar. 

The Eomans worshipped their standards; and the 
Roman standard happened to be an eagle Our standard 
is only one-tenth of an Eagle — a Dollar— but we make all 
even -by adoring it with tenfold devotion 

IV — ^America. 

It is a thousand pities that the puny witticisms of a few 
professional objectors should have power to prevent, even 
for a year, the adoption of a name for our country At 
present we have clearly none. There should be no hesita- 
tion about “ Appalachia ” In the first place, it is distinctive 
“ America ” * is not and can never be made so. IFe may 
legislate as much as we please, and assume for our country 
whatever name we think right — but to us it will be no name, 
' to any purpose for which a name is needed, unless we can 
take it away from the regions which employ it at present 
South America is “ Amenca,” and will insist upon remain- 
ing so. In the second place, “ Appalachia ” is indigenous, 
springmg from one of the most magnificent and distinctive 
features of the country itself Thirdly, in employing this 
word we do honour to the Aborigines, whom, hitherto, we 

* Mr. Field, in a meeting of ** The New York Historical Society,” 
proposed that we take the name of “ Amenca,” and bestow “ Columbia 
upon the Continent. 
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have at all points unmercifully despoiled, assassinated, and 
dishonoured Fourthly, the name is the suggestion of, 
perhaps, the most deservedly emment among all tlfb pioneers 
of American hterature It is but just that Mr. Irving should 
name the land for which, in letters, he first established a 
name The last, and by far the most truly important 
consideration of all, however, is the music of “ Appalachia ” 
itself; nothing could be more sonorous, more liquid, or of 
fuller volume, while its length is just sufficient for dignity 
How the guttural “ Alleghania ” could ever have been pre- 
ferred for a moment is difficult to conceive I yet hope to 
find ‘‘ Appalachia ” assumed 

V — American Cribbage 

Stolen, body and soul (and spoilt in the stealmg) from 
a paper of the same title m the “ European Magazme ” for 
December 1817. Blundermgly done throughout, and must 
have cost more trouble than an origmal thing. This makes 
paragraph 33 of my “ Chapter m Amencm Gnbbage” The 
beauty of these exposes must lie in the precision and 
unanswerability with which they are given — m day and 
(late — m chapter and verse — and, above "all, m an unveiling 
of the minute trickeries by which the thieves hope to dis- 
gmse their stolen wares I must soon a tale unfold, and 

an astonishing tale it will be The C bears away the 

bell. The ladies, however, should positively not be guilty 
of these tucks — ^for one has never the- heart to unmask or 
deplume them. After all, there is this advantage in pur- 
loining one’s magazine papers — we are never forced to 
dispose of them under prime cost 

VI — American Critics. 

Alas’ how many American cntics neglect the happy 
suggestion of M. Timon — gve le mmistre de VInstmckon 
Pribligue do%t Vmrmtme savoirpailer Franga%$.'’ 

VII. — ^Amebioan Letters.— ISTation^ty. 

Much has been said of late, about the necessity of 
maintaining a proper uatiouality in American Letters, but 
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what this nationality iff, or what is to be gained by it, has 
never been distinctly understood. That an American should 
confine hifiiself to American themes, or even prefer them, is 
rather a political than a literary idea — and at best is a 
questionable point We would do well to bear in mmd 
that “distance lends enchantment to the view.” Oeteris 
pa/j*ibus, a foreign theme is, m a strictly literary sense, to be 
preferred. After all, the world at large is the only legiti- 
mate stage for the autorial kktrio. 

But of the need of that natwnahty which defends our 
own literature, sustains our own men of letters, upholds our 
own digmty, and depends upon our own resources, there 
cannot be the shadow of a doubt. Yet here is the very 
point at which we are most supme We complam of our 
want of an International Copyright on the ground that this 
want justifies our pubhshers in inundating us with British 
opimon m British books; and yet when these very pub- 
lishers, at their own obvious risk, and even obvious loss, do 
publish an American book, we turn up our noses at it with 
supreme contempt (this as a general thmg) until it (the 
American book) has been dubbed “readable” by some 
illiterate Cockney critic Is it too much to say that, with us, 
the opinion of Washington Irvmg — of Prescott — of Bryant 
— ^is a mere nullity in comparison with that of any anony- 
mous sub-sub-editor of the “ Spectator,” the “ Athenseum,” 
or the London “ Punch "Z” It is not saying too much, to 
say this. It is a solemn — an absolutely aw^ fact * Every 
publisher m the country will admit it to be a fact. There 
IS not a more disgusting spectacle under the sun than om 
subserviency to Eritish criticism It is disgustmg, first, 
because it is truckling, servile, pusillanimous, secondly, 
because of its gross irrationality. We hmo the British to 
bear us little but ill-wiQ; we know that, in no case, do 
they utter unbiassed opinions of American books ; we know 
that in the few instances in which our writers have been 
treated with common decency in England, these writers 
have either openly paid homage to English institutions, or 
have had lurking at the bottom of their hearts a secret 
principle at war with Democracy — ^we know all this, and 
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yet, day after day, submit our necks to the degrading yoke 
of the crudest opmion that emanates from the fatherland 
Now if we must have nationality, let it be a nationality 
that will throw off this yoke 

The chief of the rhapsodists who have ridden us to 
death like the Old Man of the Mountain is the ignorant 
and egotistical Wilson We use the term rhapsodists with 
perfect deliberation, for Macaulay and Dilke and one or 
two others excepted, there is not in Great Britaiu a critic 
who can be fairly considered, worthy the name The 
Gennans, and even the French, are infinitely superior. As 
regards Wilson, no man ever penned worse criticism or 
better rhodomontade. That he is “egotistical” his works 
show to all men, running as they read. That he is “ig- 
norant” let his absurd and contmuous school- boy blunders 
about Homer bear witness Not long ago we ourselves 
pointed out a series of similar inanities in his review of 
Miss Barrett’s poems — a series, we say, of gross blunders, 
arismg from sheer ignorance — and we defy him or any one 
to answer a single syllable of what we then advanced 
And yet this is the man whose simple dictum (to our 
sh^e be it spoken) has the power to make or to mar any 
American reputation ! In the last number of “ Blackwood,” 
he has a continuation of the dull “ Specimens of the British 
Critics,” and makes occasion wantonly to insult one of the 
noblest of our poets, Mr. Lowell The point of the whole 
attack cj^nsists m the use of slang epithets and phrases of 
the most mefiPably vulgar description. “ Squabashes ” is the 
pet term - “ Faugh 1 ” is another “We are Scotsmen to the 
s^im says Sawney — as if the thing were not more than 
self-evident. Mr Lowell is called a “ magpie,” an “ ape,” a 
“ Yankee cockney,” and his name is intentionally miswritten 
John Russell Lowell. Now were these mdecencies perpe- 
trated by an American critic, that critic would be sent to 
Coventry by the whole press of the country, but since it is 
Wilson who insults, we, as in duty bound, not only submit 
to the insult, but echo it, as an excellent jest, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. Qmmdm Cahlina? 
We do mdeed demand the nationality of self-respect. In 
VOL. III. 2 A 
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Letters as in Government we require a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence A better tiling still would be a Declaration of 
War — an^ that war should be carried forthwith “into 
Africa.’’ 

VIII — ^Analogy 

There are some facts m the physical world which have 
a really wonderful analogy with others in the world of 
thought, and seem thus to give some colour of truth to the 
(false) rhetorical dogma, that metaphor or simile may be 
made to strengthen an argument, as well as to embelhsh 
a description The pnnciple of the vis inerhce, for examj)le, 
with the amount of momentum proportionate with it and 
consequent upon it, seems to be identical in physics and 
metaphysics It is not more true, in the former, that a large 
body is with more difficulty set m motion than a smaller 
one, and that its subsequent impetus is commensurate with 
this difficulty, than it is, in the latter, that intellects of the 
vaster capacity, while more forcible, more constant, and more 
extensive in their movements than those of inferior grade, 
are yet the less readily moved, and are more embarrassed 
and more full of hesitation in the first few steps of their 
progress 

IX — ^Annihilation 

We might contrive a very poetical and very suggestive, 
although, perhaps no very tenable philosophy, supposing 
that the virtuous live while the wicked suffer annihilation 
hereafter , and the danger of the annihilation (which danger 
would be in the ratio of the sm) might be indicated nightly 
by slumber, and occasionally, with more distmctness, by a 
swoon In proportion to the dreamlessness of the sleep, for 
example, would be the degree of the soul’s liabihty to anni- 
hilation In the same way, to swoon and awake in utter 
unconsciousness of any lapse of time durmg the syncope 
would demonstrate the soul to have been then in such con- 
dition that, had death occurred, annihilation would* have 
followed. On the other hand, when the revival is attended 
with remembrance of visions (as is now and then the case, in 
fact), then the soul would be considered m such condition as 
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would insure its existence after the bodily death — the bliss 
or wretchedness of the existence to be indicated by the 
character of the visions. ' * 

X. — ^Anserine Pens 

Paulus Jovius, hving in those benighted times when 
diamond-pointed styluses were as yet unknown, thought 
proper, nevertheless, to speak of his goosequill as “ akquando 
ferreus, ameus ahquando^' — ^intending, of course, a mere figure 
of speech , and from the class of modern authors who use 
really nothmg to write with but steel and gold, some, no 
doubt,^ will let their pens, vm versd, descend to posterity 
under the designation of ^ anserme ” — of course intending 
always a mere figure of speech 

XI — Antithesis 

Of Beriyer, somebody says “ he is the man m whose de- 
scription is the greatest possible consumption of antithesis.” 
For description ” read “ lectures,” and the sentence would 
apply well to Hudson, the lecturer on Shakspeare Anti- 
thesis IS his end — ^he has no other He does not employ it 
to enforce thought, but he gathers thought from all quarters 
with the sole view to its capacity for antithetical expression 
His essays have thus only paragraphical effect , as wholes, 
they produce not the shghtest impression. No man living 
could say what it is Mr. Hudson proposes to demonstrate , 
and if the question were propounded to Mr H himself we 
can fancy how particularly embarrassed he would be for a 
reply. In the end, were he to answer honestly, he would 
say — “ antithms ” 

As for his reading, J ulius Caesar would have said of him^ 
that he sang ill, and undoubtedly he must have “ gone to 
the dogs ” for his experience in pronouncing the r as if his 
throat were bored like a rifle-barrel.'* 

* Hh (Demosthem) twrpe mdebcUur vel^ optimu relictis magis^ 
tnsy ad cams sc conferre^ et db illis literoc vm et Tiaturam peierCt 
tUonmque m soTumdOj quod satis est^ viorem irmtan ” — Ad Meker de 
vet, Pron. Ling Grsecse, 
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XII.^ — Association of Ideas. 

No doubt the association of idea is somewhat smgular, 
but I never can hear a crowd of people singing and ges- 
ticulatmg altogether at an Italian opera without fancying 
myself at Athens, listenmg to that paiticular tragedy by 
Sophocles m which he introduces a full chorus of turkeys 
who set about bewailing the death of Meleager. It is notice- 
able in this connection, by the way, that there is not a 
goose m the world who, in pomt of sagacity, would not feel 
itself msulted in being compared with a turkey. The 
French seem to feel this In Paris, I am sure, no one would 

think of saying to Mr F , “ WTiat a goose you are • ” — 

“ Quel dindon tu es ' ” would be the phrase employed as 
eqmvalent 

XIII. — Definition of Aet 

Were I called on to define, mry briefly, the term “Art,” 
I should call it “ the reproduction of what the Senses per- 
ceive in Nature through the veil of the soul.” The mere 
imitation, however accurate, of what is in Nature ‘ entitles 
no man to the sacred name of “ Artist ” Deimer was no 
artist. The grapes of Zends were inartistic — unless m a 
bird’s-eye view 3 and not even the curtain of Parrhasius 
could conceal his deficiency in pomt of gemus. I have men- 
tioned “ the ve%l of the soul ” Somethmg of the kmd ap- 
pears mdispensable in Art. We - can, at any time, double 
the true beauty of an actual landscape by half-closmg our" 
eyes as we look at it The naked Senses sometimes see too 
little — ^but then always they see too much 

XIV — Machinery of Art. 

To see distinctly the machmery — the wheels and pimons 
— of any work of Art is, unquestionably, of itself, a pleasure, 
but one which we are able to enjoy onlyj'ust in proportion as 
we do not enj*oy the legitimate effect designed by the artist ; 
and, in fact, it too often happens that to reflect analytically 
upon Art is to reflect after the fashion of the mirrors in the 
temple of Smyrna, which represent the fairest images as de- 
formed 
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XV — The Artust 

“The artist belongs to his work, not the woik to the artist ''-^NovaZis * 

In nine cases out of ten it is pure waste of time to at* 
tempt eztortmg sense from a German apothegm ; or, 
rather, any sense and every sense may be extorted from all 
of them If, in the sentence above quoted, the intention is 
to assert that the artist is the slave of his theme, and must 
conform his thoughts to it, I have no faith in the idea, 
which appears to me that of an essejitially prosaic mtellect 
In the hands of the tiue artist the theme, or “work,” is but 
a mass of clay, of which anythmg (within the compass of 
the mass and quality of the clay) may be fashioned at will, 
or according to the slall of the workman The clay is, in 
fact, the slave of the artist It belongs to him His genius, 
to be sure is manifested, very distinctively, in the choice of the 
clay It should be neither fine nor coarse, abstractly — ^but 
just so fine or so coarse — -just so plastic or so rigid — as may 
best serve the purposes of the thing to be wrought — of the 
idea to be made out, or, more exactly, of the impression to be 
conveyed There aie artists, however, who fancy only the 
fimst material, and who, consequently, produce only the 
finest ware It is generally very transparent and exces- 
sively brittle 

XVI — Bernouilli 

Ha4p John Bemouilli lived to have the experience of 
Fuller’s occiput and sinciput, he would have abandoned in 
dismay his theory of the non-existence of hard bodies. 

XVII Blues ” 

Our “ blues ” are increasing m number at a gi’eat rate, 
and should be decimated at the very least Have we no 
critic with nerve enough to hang a dozen or two of them, 
in ferrorem ? He must use a silk-cord of course — as tliey 
do in Spain with all grandees of the blue blood — of the 
sangie azula ” 

* The nom dephme of Von Hardeiiburgh 
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XVIII — Brevity. 

It isr not every one who can put “ a good thing pro- 
perly together, although, perhaps when thus properly put 
together, every tenth person you meet with may be capable 
of both conceiving and appreciatmg it We cannot bring 
ourselves to believe that less actual ability is reqmred in 
the composition of a really good “ bnef article,’’ than m a 
fashionable novel of the usual dimensions. The novel 
certainly requires what is denominated a sustained effort — 
but this* IS a matter of mere persevei*ance, and has but a 
collateral relation to talent On the other hand — ^unity of 
effect, a quality not easily appreciated or indeed compre- 
hended by an ordinary mind, and a desideratum difficult of 
attainment, even by those who can conceive it — is indis- 
pensable m the “ brief article,” and not so m the common 
novel. The latter if admired at all, is admired for its 
detached passages, without reference to the work as a whole 
— or without reference to any general design — which, if it 
even exist m some measure, will be found to have occupied 
but httle of the writer’s attention, and cannot, from the 
length of the narrative, be taken m at one view by the 
reader 

XIX — BEOUaHAM 

That Lord Brougham ivas an extraordmary man no one 
in his senses will deny An mtellect of unusual capacity,^ 
goaded mto diseased action by passions nearly ferocious, 
enabled him to astomsh the world, and especially the 
‘‘ hero-worshippers,” as the author of Sartor Eesartus has it, 
by the combined extent and variety of his mental triumphs. 
Attempting many things, it may at least be said that he 
egregiously failed m none But that he prer-eminently ex- 
celled m any cannot be affirmed with truth, and might 
well be denied a jpriori We have no faith m admirable 
Crichtons, ‘and this merely because we have implicit faith in 
Nature and her laws ‘‘He that is bom to be a man,’* 
says Wieland, in his Peregrmus Proteus, “neither should 
nor can be anything nobler, greater, nor better than a man.” 
The Broughams of the human mtellect are never its Newiions 
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or its Bayles Yet the contemporaneous reputation to be 
acquired by the former is naturally greater than any which 
the latter may attain The versatility of one wham we see 
and hear is a more dazzling and more readily appreciable 
merit than his profundity ^ which latter is best estimated 
in the silence of the closet, and after the quiet lapse oi 
years What impression Lord Brougham has stamped 
upon his age, cannot be accurately determined until Time 
has fixed and rendered defimte the lines of the medal ; and 
fifty years hence it will be difficult perhaps to make out 
the deepest indentation of the exergue Like Coleridge he 
should be regarded as one who might have done much, had 
he been satisfied with attempting but httle 

XX. — Bulwee 

He (Bulwei) is tlie most accomplished wiiter of the most accomplished 
era of English Letters , practising all styles and classes of composition, and 
eminent in all — novelist, dramatist, poet, histonan, moral philosophei, 
essayist, cntic, political pamphleteer , — %n each superior to all otherSf and 
only rivalled m each by himself — Wa7d — author of “ Tremaine ” 

The only rivalled in each by himself,” here puts me in 
mind of 

None but himself can be his parallel. 

But surely JMr Ward (who, although he did write “ De 
Vere,” is by no means a fool) could never have put to paper 
in his sober senses anything so absurd as the paragraph 
' quoted above without stopping at every third word to hold 
his sides or thrust his pocket-handkerchief into his mouth 
K the serious intention be insisted upon, however, I have to 
• remark that the opinion is the me'i e opinion of a writer re- 
markable for no other good trait than his facility at putting 
his readers to sleep according to rules Addisonian, and with 
the least possible loss of labour and time But as the mere 
opinion of even a Jeffrey or a Macaulay, I have an mahen- 
able right to meet it with another. 

As a novehst, then, Bulwer is far more than respectable, 
although generally infenor to Scott, Godwin, DTsraeh, Miss 
Burney, Sue, Dumas, Dickens, the author of “Ellen Ware- 
ham,” the author of “Jane Eyre,” and several othera 
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From the list of foreign novels I could select a hundred 
which he could neither have written nor conceived. As a 
dramatistr he deserves more credit although he receives less. 
His “Richelieu/’ “Money/’ and “Lady of Lyons” have done 
much in the way of opemng the public eyes to the true 
value of what is superciliously termed “ stage effect ” in the 
hands of one able to manage it But if commendable at 
this point, his dramas fail egregiously in points more impor- 
tant ; so that upon the whole, he can be said to have written 
a good play, only when we think of him in connection with 
the still more contemptible “ old dramatist ” imitators who 
are his contemporaries and fnends As historian, he is 
sufficiently dignified, sufficiently ornate, and more than 
sufficiently self-sufficient. His “ Athens ” would have re- 
ceived an Etonian prize, and has all the happy air of an 
Etonian prize-essay re-vamped His political pamphlets are 
very good as political pamphlets and very disreputable as 
anything else His essays leave no doubt upon any body’s 
mmd that, with the writer, they have been essays indeed 
His criticism is really beneath contempt His moral philo- 
sophy IS the most ndiculous of all the moral philosophies 
that ever have been imagmed upon earth. 

“The men of sense,” says Helvetius, “those idols of the 
unthinking, are very far inferior to the men of passions. It 
IS the strong passions which, rescuing us from sloth, can alone 
impart to us that continuous and earnest attention necessary 
to great intellectual efforts ” 

When the Swiss philosopher here speaks of “infenority ” 
he refers to inferiority in worldly success , by “ men of 
sense ” he mtends indolent men of genius And Bulwer is, 
emphatically, one of the “ men of passions ” contemplated m 
the apothegm. His passions, with opportunities, have made 
him what he is. Urged by a rapid ambition to do much, 
in domg nothing he would merely have proved himself an 
idiot Something he has done In aimmg at Crichton, he 
has hit the target an inch or two above Harrison Ainsworth 
Not to such intellects belong the honours of universality. 
His works bear about them the unmistakeable mdications 
of mere talent — talent, I grant of an unusual order, and 
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nurtured to its extreme of development with a very tender 
and elaborate care Nevertheless, it is talent still Genius 
it IS not • 

And the proof is, that while we often fancy ourselves 
about to be enkindled beneath its influence, fairly enkindled 
we never are That Bulwer is no jpoet follows as a corollary 
trom what has been already said — for to speak of a poet 
without genius, is merely to put forth a flat contradiction in 
terms. 

XXI — Bulwer 

That sweet smile and seieiie — that smile nevei seen bat upon the face 
of the dying and the dead — Earnest Maltnvceis 

Bulwer is not the man to look a stern fact in the face 
He would rather sentimentalise upon a vulgar although 
picturesque error Who ever saw anything but horror 
in the smile of the dead We so earnestly deswe to fancy 
it “ sweet ” — that is the source of the mistake, if, indeed, 
there ever was a mistake in the question. 

XXII, — Bulwer's ‘‘ Athens ” 

The merely mechanical style of “ Athens ” is far better 
than that of any of Bulwer’s previous books In general 
he is atrociously involute, this is his mam defect. He 
wraps one sentence in another ad infinitum^ very much in 
the fashion of those “ nests of boxes ” sold in our wooden- 
^ ware shops, or hke the islands within lakes, within islands 
within Jakes, within islands within lakes, of which we read 
so much in the “ Periplus ” of Hanno 

XXIII — Bulwer’s “ Lady of Lyons ” 

A hundred criticisms to the contrary notwithstanding, 
I must regard “The Lady of Lyons” as one of the most 
successful dramatic efforts of modern times It is popular, 
and justly so It could not fail to be popular so long as 
the people have a heart It abounds in sentiments which 
stir the soul as the sound of a trumpet. It proceeds 
rapidly and consequentially, the mterest not for one moment 
being permitted to flag ' Its incidents are admirably con- 
ceived and skilfully wrought into execution Its dramatis 
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fm'Bonmy throughout, have the high merit of being natural^ 
although, except m the case of Pauline, there is no marked 
mdividuaKty. She is a creation which would'have done no 
dishonour to Shakspeare She excites profound emotion. 

It has been sillily objected to her that she is weak, mer- 
cenary, and at points ignoble She is, and what then'* 
We are not dealing with Clarissa Harlowe Bulwer has 
painted a woman The chief defect of the play lies in the 
heroine’s consenting to wed Beauseant while aware of the 
existence and even the continued love of Claud. As the 
plots runs there is a question in Pauhne’s soul between a 
comparatively trivial (because merely worldly) injury to her 
father, and utter rum and despair inflicted upon her 
husband. Here there should not have been an instant’s 
hesitation The audience have no sympathy with any. 
Nothing on earth should have induced the wife to .give up 
the hving Melnotte. Only the assurance of his death could 
have justified her in sacrificing herself to Beauseant. As 
it IS, we hate her for the sacrifice. The effect is repulsive, 
but I must be understood as calling this effect objectionable 
solely on the ground of its being at war with the whole 
genius of the play 

XXIY — Bulwer’s “ Last Days op Pompeii ” 

It would have been becoming, I think, in Bulwer to have 
made at least a runnmg acknowledgment of that extensive ^ 
mdebtedness to Arnay’s “Private Life of the Romans,”* 
which he had so little scruple about incurring during the 
composition of “ The Last Days of Pompeii ” He acknow- 
ledges, I believe, what he owes to Sir William Gell’s 
“ Pompeiana ” ^^y this 1 why not that ? 

XXV — Bulwer’s “ Night and Morning ” 

The style is so involute that one cannot help fancying 
it must be falsely constructed If the use of language is 
to convey ideas, then it is nearly as much a demerit that our 
words seem to be, as that they are, indefensible A man’s 

* 1764 . 
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gi’ammar, like Caesar’s wife, must not only be pure, but 
above suspicion of impurity 

XXVI — Bulwee as a Novelist 

We have long learned to reverence the fine intellect of 
Bulwer We take up any production of his pen with a 
positive certainty that, in reading it, the wildest passions 
of our nature, the most profound of our thoughts, the bright- 
est visions of our fancy, and the most ennobling and lofty 
of our aspirations will, m due turn, be enkindled withm us 
We feel sure of rising from the perusal a wiser if not a better 
man In no instance are we deceived From the brief 
tale — from the Monos and Daimonos ” of the author — to 
his most ponderous and laboured novels— all is richly, and 
glowingly intellectual — all is energetic, or astute, or brilliant, 
or profound There may be men now living who possess 
the power of Bulwer — but it is quite evident that very few 
have made that power so palpably manifest Indeed we 
know of mne. Viewing him as a novelist— - a point of view 
exceedingly unfavourable (if we hold to the common accepta- 
tion of ‘‘the novel”) for a proper contemplation of his 
genius — he is unsurpassed by any writer living or dead 
Why should we hesitate to say this, feeling, as we do, 
thoroughly persuaded of its truth Scott has excelled him 
in many points, and “The Bride of Lammermoor” is a 
better book than any individual work by the author of 
Pelhajp — “ Ivanhoe ” is, perhaps, equal to any Descendmg 
to particulars, DTsraeli has a more brilhant, a more lofty, 
and a more delicate (we do not say a vnldei) imagination. 
Lady Caere has written “Ellen Wareham,” a more forcible 
tale of passion In some species of wit Theodore Hook 
nvals, and in broad humour our own Paulding surpasses 
him. The writer of “ Qndolphin ” * equals him m energy 
Banim is a better sketcher of character. Hope is a richer 
colourist Captain Trelawmey is as original, Moore is as 
fanciful, and Horace Smith is as learned But who is there 
uniting in one person the imagination, the passion, the 
humour, the energy, the knowledge of the heart, the artist- 

* The late Lord Lytton himself — ^Ed. 
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like eye, the originality, the fancy, and the learning of 
Edward Lytton Bulwer ^ In a vivid wit — in profundity 
and Gothic massiveness of thought — m style — m a calm 
certainty and definitiveness of purpose — in industry — and 
above all, in the powei; of controlling and regulating by 
volition his illimitable faculties of mind, he is unequalled 
— ^he is unapproached, 

XXVII — Oamoens — Genoa, 1798 

Here is an edition, which, so far as microscopical 
.excellence and absolute accuracy of typography are concerned, 
might well be prefaced with the phrase of the Koran — 
There is no error in this book We cannot call a single 
inverted o an error — can we ^ But I am really as glad of 
having found that inverted o as ever was a Columbus or an 
Archimedes What, after all, are continents discovered, ^or 
silversmiths exposed 1 Give us a good o turned upside-down, 
and a w^hole herd of bibliomaniac Arguses overlooking it for 
years 

XXVIII —Capitals 

I have now before me a book in which the most notice- 
able thing 15 the pertinacity with which “ Monarch ” and 
“King” are printed with a capital M and a capital K. 
The author, it seems, has been lately presented at Court 
He will employ a small g m future, I presume, whenever he 
is so unlucky as to have to speak of his God 

XXIX— Carlyle 

The Carlyle-ists should adopt as a motto the inscrip- 
tion on the old bell from whose metal was cast the Great 
Tom of Oxford — “ In Thomce laude resono ‘ Bim ' Bom ^ ' 
sine fraude ” — and “ Bim * Bom,” m such case, would be a 
marvellous “ echo of sound to sense,” 

XXX — Carlyle. 

The next work of Carlyle will be entitled “ Bow-Wow,” 
and the title-page will have a motto from the opening 
chapter of the Koran “ There is 7io eiror in this Book.” 
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XXXI — Caution in lauding a Friend 

‘ Not long ago, to call a man “ a great wizard ” was to 
invoke for him fire and fagot , but now, when we wish to 
run our pvtSgi for President, we just dub him “a little 
magician” The fact is, that, on account of the curious 
modem bouleve^ sement of old opmion, one cannot be too 
cautious of the grounds on which he lauds a friend or vitu- 
perates a foe 

XXXII —Charity 

A strong argument for the religion of Christ is tins — 
that offences against Chanty are about the only ones which 
men on their death-beds can be made, not to understand, 
but to feel, as cfi ime 

XXXIII — Coleridge. 

All lu a hot and copper sky 
The bloody snn at noon 
Just up above the mast did stand. 

No bigger than the moon 

Is it possible that the poet did not know the apparent 
diameter of the moon to be greater than that of the sun ? 

XXXIV — Coleridge’s Table-Talk, 

The title of this book deceives us It is by no means 
talk,” as men understand it — not that true talk of which 
Boswell has been the best historiographer. In a word, it is 
not gossijp, which has been never better defined than by 
Basil, who calls it “ talk for talk’s sake,” nor more thoroughly 
comprehended than by Horace Walpole and Mary Wortley 
Montague, who made it a profession and a purpose. Em- 
bracmg all things, it has neither beginning, middle, nor 
end Thus of the gossipper it was not properly said that 
"^he commences his discouise by jumping in medias les” 
For, clearly, your gossipper commences not at all He is 
begun He is alieady begun He is always begun. In 
the matter of end he is mdeterminate And by these ex- 
tremes shall ye know him to be of the Csesars — ^porjphyro- 
genitus — of the right vem — of the true blood — of the blue 
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blood — of the sangre amla As for laws, he is cognisant of 
but one, the invanable absence of all. And for his road, 
were it as^ straight as the Appia and as broad as that 
which leadeth to destruction,*’ nevertheless would he be 
malcontent without a frequent hop-skip-and-jump, over the 
hedges, into the tempting pastures of digression beyond. 
Such is the gossipper, and of such alone is the true talh 
But when Coleridge asked Lamb if he had ever heard him 
freachi the answer was quite happy — “ I have never heard 
you do anything else.” The truth is that “ Table Discourse” 
might have answered as a title to this book , but its charac- 
ter can be fully conveyed only in “ Post-Prandian Sub- 
Sermons,” or “ Three Bottle Sermonoids ” 

XXXV — Congress. 

Samuel Butler, of Hudibrastic memory, must have had 
a prophetic eye to the American Congress when he defined 
a lallU as — “A congregation or assembly of the States- 
General — every one bemg of a several judgment concermng 
whatever business be under consideration.” “They 
meet only to quarrel,” he adds, “ and then return home full 
of satisfaction and nart'ative ” 

XXXVI — Conversation 

To converse well, we need the cool tact of talent — to 
talk well, the glowing abandon of genius Men of very high 
genius, however, talk at one time very well, at another very 
ill — well, when they have full time, full scope, and a 
sympathetic listener — ^ill, when they fear interruption and 
are annoyed by the impossibility of exhausting the topic 
durmg that particular talk The partial genius is flashy — 
scrappy. The true genius shudders at incompleteness — 
imperfection — and usually prefers silence to saying the 
something which is not everything that should be said He 
is so filled with his theme that he is dumb, first from not 
knowing how to begin, where there seems eternally begin- 
ning behind begmning, ^d secondly from perceiving his 
true end at so infinite a distance. Sometimes dashing into 
a subject, he blunders, hesitates, stops short, sticks fast, and 
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because he has been overwhelmed by the rush and multi- 
plicity of his thoughts, his hearers sneer at his inabihty to 
think. Such a man finds his proper element m tlfbse “ great 
occasions” which confound and prostrate the general in- 
tellect. 

Nevertheless, by his conversation, the influence of the 
conversationist upon mankind m general is more decided 
than that of the talker by his talk — the latter mvariably 
talks to best purpose with his pen And good conversa- 
tiomsts are more rare than respectable talkers I know 
many of the latter; and of the. former only five or six 
Most people, m conversing, force us to curse our stars that 
our lot was not cast among the African nation mentioned 
by Eudoxus — the savages who having no mouth, never 
opened it, as a matter of course. And yet, if denied 
mouth, some persons whom I have m my eye would 
contrive to chatter on still — as they do now — through the 
nose. 


XXXVII — International Copyright 

The question of mternational copyright has been over- 
loaded with words The right of property in a literary 
work is disputed merely for the sake of disputation, and no 
man should be at the trouble of arguing the point Those 
who deny it have made up their mmds to deny every thmg 
pending to further the law in contemplation. Nor is tUe 
question of expediency m any respect relevant. Expediency 
is only to be discussed where no ngUs interfere It would 
no doubt be very expedient in any poor man to pick the 
pocket of his wealthy neighbour (as the poor are the majority 
the case is precisely parallel to the copyright case), but what 
would the nch t hink if expediency were permitted to over- 
rule their right But even the expediency is untenable, 
grossly so The immediate advantage ansmg to the pockets 
of our people, in the existmg condition of things, is no doubt 
sufficiently plain We get more readmg for less money 
than if the international law existed, but the remoter dis- 
advantages are of infinitely greater weight. In brief, they 
are these First, we have mjury to our national literature 
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by repressing the efforts of oui men of genius, for genius 
as a general rule is poor in worldly goods and cannot ^ 
wnte for ^nothing. Our genius being thus repressed, we 
are written at only by our gentlemen of elegant leisure,” 
and mere gentlemen of elegant leisure have been noted, 
time out of mind, for the msipidity of their productions 
In general, too, they are obstinately conservative, and this 
feeling leads them into imitation of foreign, more especially 
of British models This is the one mam source of the 
imitativeness with whieh, as a people, we have been justly 
charged, although the first cause is to be found in our' 
position as a colony. Colonies have always naturally aped 
tile mother land In the second place, irreparable ill is 
wrought by the almost exclusive dissemination among us of 
foreign — that is to say, of monarchical or aristocratical 
sentiment m foreign books, nor is this sentiment less fatal 
to democracy because it reaches the people themselves 
directly in the gilded pill of the poem or the novel We 
have next to consider the impolicy of our committmg, in 
the national character, an open and continuous wrong on the 
frivolous pretext of its benefiting ourselves The last and 
by far the most important considerations of all, however, 
is that sense of msult and inj’uiy aroused in the whole . 
active mtellect of the world, the bitter and fatal resentment 
excited in the universal heart of literature — a resentment 
which will not and which cannot make nice distinctions^ 
between the temporary perpetrators of the wrong aij^d that 
democracy m general which permits its perpetration The 
autonal body is the most autocratic on the face of the earth 
How, then, can those institutions even hope to be safe 
which systematically persist m trampling it under foot ^ 


XXXVIII. — Cowardice 

That man is not truly brave who is afraid either to 
seem or to be, when it suits him. a coward. 
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XXXIX. — Coxe’s “ Saul, a Mystery ” 

The Rev. Arthur Coxe*s “Saul, a Mystery,” having'hee» condemned 
m no measured terms by Poe of “The Bioadwaj Journal,” and Green 
of “ The Emporium, ” a wnter m the “ Hartford Columbian ” retorts as 
follows 

An entei taming histoiy, 

Entitled “Saul, a Mystery,” 

Has lecently been published by the Reverend Aithur Coxe 
The poem is diamatic, 

And the wit of it is Attic, 

And its teachings aie emphatic of the doctiines oithodox 
But Mr Poe, the poet, 

' Declares he cannot go it — 

That the book is veiy stupid, or something of that sort 
And Green, of “ The Empori- 
um,” tells a kmdred stoiy 
And swears like any toiy, that it is’nt worth a gioat 
But maugie aU the croaking 
Of the R(i.ven, and the jokmg 
Of the veuhint little fellow ofjhe used-to-be Review, 

The People, in derision 
Of their impudent decision, 

Have declared, without division, that the Mystery will do 

The butli, of course, rather injures an epigram than other- 
wise \ and nohody wiU think the worse of the one above 
when I say that, at the date of its first appearance, I had 
expressed no oj^nwn whatever of the poem to which it refers. 
^*^ive a dog a bad name,’^ ^tc Whenever a book is abused, 
people ^ake it for granted that it is I who have been abusmg 
it. 

Latterly I have read “ Saul,'’ and agree with the epir 
grammatist that it '^will do” — whoever attempts to wade 
through it It 'will do, also, for trunk-paper The author 
is right in calhng it ‘‘A Mystery” — ^for a most unfathom- 
able mystery it is When I got to the end of it, I found it 
more mysterious than ever — and it was really a mystery 
how I ever did get to the end — ^which I half fancied that 
somebody bad cut off, in a fit of ill-will to the critics I 
have heard -not a syllable about the “ Mystery ” of late days 
^‘The People” seem to have forgotten it, and Mr. Coxe’s 

VOL IIL 2 B 
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friends should advertise it under the head of Mysterious 
Disappearance” — that is to say, the disappearance of a 
Mystery 

XL — Critical Quagmire. 

It is folly to assert, as some at present are fond of as- 
serting, that the Literature of any nation or age was ever 
injured by plain speaking on the part of the Critics As 
for American Letters, plain speaking about them is simply 
the one thing needed. They are in a condition of absolute 
quagmire — a quagmire, to use the words of Victor Hugo, 
iok on The 'pent se tirer par des periphrases — pai des guemad- 
modums et des vemmenimveros 

XLI. — Criticism. 

M , as a matter of course, would rather be abused 

by the critics than not be noticed by them at all, but he is 
hardly to be blamed for growling a little now and then 
over their criticisms, just as a dog might do if pelted with 
bones. 

XLII — Criticism 

There is an old German chronicle about Eeynard the 
Fox when crossed in love, about how he desired to turn 
hexmit, but could find no spot in which he could be 
‘‘ thoroughly alone,” until he came upon the desolate fortress 
of Malspai*t He should have taken to reading thej* 
“American Drama” of “ Witch ci aft” I fancy he wouIcP 
have found himself “ thoroughly alone ” in that 

XLIII. — Criticism 

When we attend less to “ authority ” and more to prin- 
ciples, when we look less at merit and more at demerit 
(instead of the converse, as some persons suggest), we shall 
then be better critics than we are. We must neglect our 
models and study our capabilities. The mad eulogies on 
what occasionally has in letters been well done spring from 
our imperfect comprehension of what it is possible for us to 
do better “ A man who has never seen the sun,*' says 
Calderon, “ cannot be blamed for thinking that no glory C8j> 
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exceed that of the moon; a man who has seen neither 
moon nor sun cannot be blamed for expatiating on the 
incomparable effulgence of the morning star.” Now, it is 
the business of the cntic so to soar that he shall see the sun, 
even although its orb be far below the ordinary horizon. 

XLI V. — Criticism — Anacreon 

A clever French writer of “Memoirs” is quite right in 
saying that “if the Ummsittes had been willmg to permit 
it the disgusting old debmcM of Teos, with his eternal 
Bathyllus, would long ago have been buried m the darkness 
of oblivion.” 

XLV — Curran. 

How overpowering a style is that of Curran * I use 
“ overpowenng ” in the sense of the Enghsh exquisite^ I 
can imagme nothing more distressmg than the extent of 
his eloquence 

XL VI — ^Defoe. 

While Defoe would have been fairly entitled to immor- 
tality had he never written Robinson Crusoe, yet his many 
other very excellent writings have nearly faded from our 
attention m the superior lustre of the Adventures of the 
Manner of York Wliat better possible species of reputa- 
tion could the author have desired for that book than the 
^^y^cies which it has so long enjoyed It has become a 
household thing in nearly every family in Christendom. 
Yet never was admiration of any work — universal admira- 
tion — more indiscriminately or more mappropriately be- 
stowed Not one person in ten — nay, not one person in 
five hundred, has, during the perusal of Robinson Crusoe, 
the most remote conception that any particle of gemus, or 
even of common talent, has been employed in its creation !' 
Men do not look upon it in the hght of a hterary perform- 
ance Defoe has none of their thoughts — Robinson all 
The powers which have wrought the wonder have been 
thrown into obscurity by the very stupendousness of the 
wonder they have wrought? We read, and become perfect 
abstractions in the intensity of our interest — ^we close the 
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book, and are quite satisfied that we could have written as 
well oursejves All this is effected loy the potent magic of 
vensunihtude Indeed the author of Crusoe must have 
possessed, above all other faculties, what has been termed 
the faculty of %denhfic(it%on — that dommion exercised by 
vohtion over imagination which enables the mind to lose its 
o'vvn, in a fictitious individuality This mcludes, in a very 
gi’eat degree, the power of abstraction ; and with these keys 
we may paitially unlock the mystery of that spell which 
has so long invested the volume before us But a '•complete 
analysis of our interest m it cannot be thus afforded. 
Defoe is largely indebted to his subject. The idea of man 
in a state of perfect isolation, although often entertained, 
was never before so comprehensively carried out Indeed 
the frequency of its occurrence to the thoughts of mankind 
argued the extent of its'mfluence on their sympathies, while 
the fact of no attempt having been made to give an embodied 
form to the conception, went to prove ■the difficulty of the 
undertaking But the true narrative of Selkirk m 1711, 
with the powerful impression it then made upon the public 
mind, sufficed to inspue Defoe with both the necessary 
courage for his work, and entire confidence in its success 
How wonderful has been the result « 

XLYII — Demonstrativeness 
It IS the curse of a certain order of mmd that it 
never rest satisfied with the consciousness of its aWity to 
do a thmg Not even is it content with doing it It must 
both know and show how it was done 

XLYIII. — Derivations of ‘‘ Weeping-Willow ” 

We might give two plausible derivations of the epithet 
" weepmg” as applied to the willow. We might say that 
the word has its origm in the pendulous character of the 
long branches, which suggest the idea of water dripping ; 
or we might assert that the term comes from a fact in the 
natural history of the tree It lias a vast insensible per- 
spiration, which, upon sudden cold, condenses, and some- 
times IS precipitated in a shower Now, one might very 
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accurately determme the bias and value of a man’s powers 
of causality by observing which of these two derivations he 
would adopt The former is, beyond question^ the true ; 
and for this reason — ^that common or vulgar epithets are 
universally suggested by common or immediately obvious 
things, without strict regard of any exactitude in applica- 
tion — but the latter would be greedily seized by nine 
philologists out of ten, for no better cause than its e'pigmm- 
matism — than the pointedness with which the singular fact 
seems to touch the occasion Here, then, is a subtle source 
of error Avhich Lord Bacon has neglected It is an Idol 
of the Wit 

XLIX — Devouring a Book 

Surely M cannot complain of the manner in which 

liis book has been received , for the public, in regard to it, 
has given him just such an assurance as Polyphemus pacified 
Ulysses with, while his companions were being eaten up 

before his eyes “ Your book, Mr M says the public, 

“ shall be — I pledge you my word — ^the very last that I 
devour ” 

L — Diana’s Temple at Ephesus. 

Diana’s Temple at Ephesus havmg been burnt on the 
night in which Alexander was bom, some person observed 
that “ it was no wonder, since at the period of the conflag- 
ration she was gossiping at Pella ” Cicero commends this 
witty conceit, Plutarch condemns it as senseless, and ' 
this iiT the one pomt in which I agree with the biographer. 

LI. — Dickens’s *‘Olu Curiosity Shop ” 

The great feature of the “ Curiosity Shop ” is its chaste, 
vigorous, and glorious imagination This is the one charm, 
all potent, which alone would suffice to compensate for a 
world more of error than Mr Dickens ever committed It 
is not only seen m the conception and general handling of 
the story or in the invention of character, but it pervMes 
every sentence of the book. We recognise its prodigious 
influence in every mspired word. It is this which induces 
the reader who is at all ideal to pause frequently, to re-read 
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ehe occasionally quaint plirases, to muse in uncontrollable 
delight over thoughts which, while he wonders he has never 
hit upon them before, he yet admits that he never has en- 
countered. In fact it is the wand of the enchanter 

Had we room to particularise, we would mention as 
points evincing most distmctly the ideahty of the “ Curiosity 
Shop the picture of the shop itself — ^the newly-bom de- 
sire of the worldly old man for the peace of green fields 
— ^his whole character and conduct, in short — the school- 
master with his desolate fortunes, seeking affection m little 
children — the haunts of Quilp among the wharf-rats — the 
tmkering of the Punch-men among the tombs — the glorious 
scene where the man of the forge sits pormg, at deep mid- 
night, mto that dread fire — again the whole conception 
of this character, and, last and greatest, the stealthy 
approach of Nell to her death — her gradual sinking away on 
the journey to the village, so skilfully indicated rather than 
described — ^her pensive and prescient meditation — the fit of 
strange musmg which came over her when the house %n 
which she was to die first broke upon her sight — the descrip- 
tion of this house, of the old church, and of the churchyard 
— everything m rigid consonance with the one impression 
to be conveyed — that deep meaningless well — the com- 
ments of the Sexton upon death, and upon his own secure 
Me — this whole world of mournful yet peaceful idea merg- 
ing at length into the decease of the child Nelly, and t he _ 
uncomprehendmg despair of the grandfather These concli^f!!^ 
ing scenes are so drawn that human language, ur^d by 
human thought, could go no further in the excitement of 
human feelings And the pathos is of that best order which 
is relieved, m great measure, by ideality Here the book 
has never been equalled — ^never approached except in one 
instance, and that is in the case of the ‘‘ Undme ” of De La 
Motte Fouqu^ The imagination is perhaps as great in this 
latter worl^ but the pathos, although truly beautiful and 
deep, fails of much of its effect through the material from 
which it is wrought. The chief character being endowed 
with purely fanciful attributes cannot demand our full 
sympathies, as can a simple denizen of earth. - In saymg 
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that the death of the child left too painful an unpressiorij 
and should therefore have been avoided, we must of course 
be understood as referring to the work as a whole, and 
in respect to its general appreciation and popularity The 
death, as recorded, is, we repeat, of the highest order of 
literary excellence — yet, whde none can deny this fact, 
there are few who will be willing to read the 'concluding 
passages a second time 

Upon the whole we think the “ Cunosity Shop ” very 
much the best of the works of Mr Dickens It is scarcely 
possible to speak of it too well It is in aU respects a tale 
which will secure for its author the enthusiastic admiration 
of every man of genius. 

LII. — Dickens and Buxwee. 

The Art of Mr Dickens, although elaboiate and great,' 
seems only a happy modification of Nature, In this respect 
he differs remarkably from the author of “Night and 
Morning” The latter, by excessive care and by patient 
reflection, aided by much rhetorical knowledge and general 
information, has arrived at the capability of producing 
books which might be mistaken by ninety-nine readers out 
of a hundred for the genuine inspu'ations of genius The 
former, by the promptings of the truest genius itself, has 
been brought to compose, and evidently without effort, 
works which have effected a long-sought consummation, 
^"^^icl^ have rendered him the idol of the people, while 
defymg and enchantmg the critics Mr Bulwer, through 
art, has almost created a genius Mr Dickens, through 
geniu-s, has perfected a standard from which -art itself will 
derive its essence in rules 

LIU. — The Elder DTseaeli 
One of the most singular styles in the world, certainly 
one of the most loose, is that of the elder DTsraeli For 
example, he thus begms his Chapter on Bibliomania . “ The 
preceding article [that on Libraries] is honourable to 
literature.” Here no self-praise is intended The writer 
means to say merely that the facts narrated iii tho preceding 
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article are honourable, etc Three-fourths of his sentences 
are constructed in a similar manner The blunders evidently 
arise, however, from the author’s pre-occupation with his 
subject His thought, or rather matter, outruns his pen, and 
drives him upon condensation at the expense of luminousness. 
The manner of DTsraeh has many of the traits of Gibbon, 
although little of the latter’s precision 

LIV — Drama 

The drama, as the chief of the imitative aits, has a 
tendency to beget and keep alive in its votaries the imita- 
tive propensity This might be supposed a 201 and 
experience confirms the supposition. Of all imitators, 
dramatists are the most perverse, the most unconscionable, 
or the most unconscious, and have been so time out of mind. 
Euripides and Sophocles were merely echoes of -^Eschylus, 
and not only was Terence Menander and nothing beyond, 
but of the sole Eoman tragedies extant (the ten attributed 
to Seneca), nine are on Greek subjects Here, then, is 
cause enough for the “ decline of the drama,” if we are to 
beheve that the drama has declined. But it has not , on 
the contrary, during the last fifty years it has materially 
advanced. All other arts, however, have in the same in- 
terval advanced at a far greater rate — each very nearly in 
— ^the direct ratio of its non-miitativeness — ^paintmg, for 
example, least of all — and the effect on the drama is, of 
course, that of apparent retrogradation ^ 

LV — A Drama Scotcheb 

L is busy in attempting to prove that his play was 

not fairly d d ; that it is only “ scotched, not killed ; ” 

but if the poor play could speak from the tomb, I fancy it 
would sing with the opera herome ^ 

“ The flattering error cease to prove I 
Oh, Ut me be deceased • ” 

LVI — Greek Drama. 

About the “ Antigone,” as about all the ancient plays, 
there seems to me a certain haldnm, the result of inexperi- 
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eiice in art, but whicli j^edantry would force us to believe 
the result of a studied and supremely artistic simplicity. 
Simplicity, indeed, is a very important feature Ih all true 
art — ^but not the simplicity which we see in the Greek 
drama That of the Greek sculpture ig every thing that 
can be desired, because here the art itself is simphcity in 
itself and in its elements The Greek sculptor chiselled 
his forms from what he saw before him every day, in a 
beauty nearer to perfection than any work of any Cleomenes 
in the world But in tlie drama, the direct, straight-for- 
ward, un-German Gieek had no hTatoe so immediately pre- 
sented from which to make copy He did what he could — 
but I do not hesitate to say that that was exceedingly little 
worth The profound sense of one or two tragic, or rather 
melodramatic elements (such as the idea of inexorable 
Destiny) — this sense gleaming at intervals from out the 
darkness of the 'ancient stage, serves, m the very imperfec- 
tion of its development, to show, not the dramatic ability, 
but the dramatic wzability of the ancients In a word, the 
simple arts spring into perfection at their origin, the 
complex as mevitably demand the long and painfully pro- 
gressive experience of ages To the Greeks, beyond doubt, 
their drama seemed perfection — ^it fully answered, to them, 
the dramatic end, excitement, and this fact is urged as proof 
of their drama’s perfection in itself It need only be said, 
-jl^eply, that their art and their sense of art were neces- 
smlyjon a level. 

LVII. — ^Dramatic Changes of Scene. 

When I call to mind the preposterous ‘^asides” and 
soliloquies of the drama among civilised nations, the shifts 
employed by the Chinese playwrights appear altogether 
respectable. If a general on a Pekm or Canton stage is 
ordered on an expedition “he brandishes a whip,” says 
Davis, “ or takes in his hand the reins of a bridle, and 
striding three or four tunes around a platform, in the 
midst of a tremendous crash of gongs, drums, and trumpets, 
finally stops short and tells the audience where he has 
arrived.” It would sometimes puzzle a European stage 
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hero m no little degree' to ‘Hell an audience where he has 
arrived.” Most of them seem to have a very imperfect 
conception of their whereabouts In the “ Mort de Cesar,” 
for example, Voltaire makes his populace rush to and fro 
exclaiming, ^^Gov/rom au Cajpiiole f ” Poor fellows — they are 
m the capitol all the time ; m his scruples about unity -of 
place jihe author has never once let them out of it 

LVIII — Modern Eloquence 

We may safely grant that the effects of the oratory of 
Demosthenes were vaster than those wrought by the elo- 
quence of any modern, and yet not controvert the idea that 
the modern eloquence itself is superior to that of the Creek, 
Tlie Greeks were an excitable, unread race, for they had 
no printed books Fivd voce exhortations carried with them, 
to their quick apprehensions, all the gigantic force of the 
new. They had much of that vivid interest which the first ' 
fable has upon the dawning intellect of the child — an 
interest which is worn away by the frequent perusal of 
similar things — ^by the frequent inception of similar fancies . 
The suggestions, the arguments, the incitements of the 
ancient rhetorician were, when compared with those of the 
modern, absolutely novel; possessing thus an immense 
adventitious force — a force which has been, oddly enough, left 
out of sight in all estimates of the eloquence of the two eras 

The finest philippic of the Greeks would have bee p— 
hooted at in the British House of Peers, while an impLpiriftu 
of Sheridan, or of Brougham, would have earned by storm 
all the hearts and all the intellects of Athens 

LIX — Emerson. 

When I consider the true talent — the real force of Mr. 
Emerson, I am lost in amazement at finding in him.httle 
more than a respectful imitation of Carlyle. Is it possible 
that Mr E has e-ver seen a copy of Seneca ? Scarcely — or 
he would long ago have abandoned his model in utter con- 
fusion at the parallel between his own worship of the author 
of “ Sartor Eesartus ” and the apmg of Sallust by Aruntius, 
as described m the 114th Epistle In the writer of the 
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“ History of the Pome Wars ” Emerson is portrayed to the 
life The parallel is close ; for not only is the imitation of 
the same character, but the thmgs imitated are "identical 
Undoubtedly it is to be said of Sallust, far more plausibly 
than of Cailyle, that his obscunty, his unusuality of expres- 
sion, and his Laconism (which had the effect of diffuseness, 
since the time gained in the mere perusal of his pithinesses 
is trebly lost m the necessity of cogitating them out) — it 
may be said of Sallust, more truly than of Carlyle, that 
these quahties bore the impress of his genius, and were but 
a portion of his unaffected thought If there is any difference 
between Aruntius and Emerson, this difference is clearly m 
favour of the former, wha was in some measure excusable 
on the gi’ound that he was as great a fool as the latter is 
not 

LX — Espy. 

The chief portion of Professor Espy’s theory * has been 
anticipated by Koger 'Bacon. 

LXI — Expeession. 

Some Frenchman — ^possibly Montaigne — says . People 
talk about thinlang, but for my part I never think except 
when I sit down to write” It is this never thmkmg, 
unless when we sit down to write, which is the cause of so ^ 
much indifferent composition But perhaps there is some- 
^thUlg more mvolved in the Frenchman’s observation than 
meets the eye. It is certain that the mere act of inditmg 
tends, m a great degree, to the logicalisation of thought 
Whenever, on account of its vagueness, I am dissatisfied 
with a conception of the bram, I resort forthwith to the 
pen, for the purpose of obtaining, through its aid, the 
necessary form, consequence, and precision 

How very commonly we hear it remarked that such 
and such thoughts are beyond the compass of words * I do 
not believe that any thought, properly so called, is out of 
the reach of language. I fancy, rather, that where difficulty 
m expression is experienced, there is, m the intellect which 
* Of Storms, Boston, 1841, 
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experiences it, a want either of deliberateness or of method 
For my own part, I have never had a thougfit which I could 
not set down in words, with even more distmctness than 
that with which I conceived it ; as I have before observed, 
the thought is logicalised by the effort at (written) expres- 
sion. There is, however, a class of fancies, of exquisite 
dehcacy, which are not thoughts, and to which, as yet, I 
have found it absolutely impossible to adapt language. I 
use the word fancies at random, and merely because I must 
use some word; but the idea commonly attached to the 
term is not even remotely applicable to the shadows of 
shadows in question They seem to me rather psychal than 
intellectual They arise in the soul (alas, how rarely •) only 
at its epochs of most intense tranquillity — when the bodily 
and mental health are in perfection — and at those mere 
points of time where the confines of the waking world blend 
with those of the world of dreams. I am aware of these 
fancies only when I am upon the very brink of sleep, 
with the consciousness that I am so I have satisfied my- 
self that this condition exists but for an inappreciable jpoint 
of time — ^yet it is crowded with these '^shadows of shadows;” 
and for absolute thought there is demanded time’s endurcmce. 
These “ fancies ” have in them a pleasurable ecstasy, as far 
beyond the most pleasurable of the world of wakefulness, 
or of dreams, as the heaven of the Northman theology is 
beyond its hell I regard the visions, even as they ansg^ 
with an awe which, m some measure, moderates or l^ranljuil- 
lises the ecstasy — I so regard them, through a conviction 
(which seems a portion of the ecstasy itself) that this 
ecstasy, in itself, is of a character supernal to the human 
nature — ^is a glimpse of the spirit’s outer world ; and I 
arrive at this conclusion — if this term is at all applicable to 
instantaneous intuition by a perception that the delight 
experienced has, as its element, but the absoluteness of novelty 
I say the absoluteness — for in these fancies— let me now 
term them psychal impressions — ^there is really nothing even 
approximate in character to impressions ordmarily received, 
It IS as if the five senses were supplanted by five myriad 
others alien to mortality. 
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Now, so entire is my faith in the pnvm of wmd$^ that at 
times I have believed it possible to embody even the 
evanescence of fancies such as I have attempted t(J'descnbe. 
In expenments with this end in view, I have proceeded so 
far as, first, to control (when the bodily and mental health 
are good) the existence of the condition — that is to say, I 
can now (unless when ill) be sure that the condition will 
supervene, if I so wish it, at the point of time already 
described — of its supervention until lately I could never 
be certain even under the most favourable cnrcumstances 
I mean to say, merely, that now I can be sure, when aU 
circumstances are favourable, of the supervention of the 
condition, and feel even the capacity of inducing or com- 
pelling it — the favourable circumstances, however, are not 
the less rare, else had I compelled already the heaven 
into the earth 

I have proceeded so far, secondly, as to prevent the 
lapse from thejpoint of which I speak — the point of blending 
between wakefulness and sleep — as to prevent at will, I say, 
the lapse from this border-ground mto the dominion of 
sleep. Not that I can continue the condition — not that I 
can render the point more than a point — ^but that I can 
startle myself from the point mto wakefulness, and thus 
transfer the point itself into the 'lealm of Memory , convey its 
impressions, or more properly their recollections, to a situa- 
where (although still for a very brief penod) I can 
survey^them with the eye of analysis For these reasons—^ 
that IS to say, because I have been enabled to accomplish 
thus much — I do not altogether despair of embodymg in 
words at least enough of the fancies m question to convey, 
to certam classes of intellect, a shadowy conception of their 
character. In saying this I am not to be imderstood as 
supposing that the fancies or psychal impressions to which I 
allude are confined to my individual self — are not, in a 
word, common to all mankind — for on this pomt it is quite 
impossible that I should form an opinion — but nothing can 
be more certain than that even a partial record of the 
impressions would startle the universal intellect of mankmd, 
by the supremeness of the novelty of the material employed 
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and of its consequent suggestions. In a word — should I 
ever write a paper on this topic, the world will be compelled 
to acknowledge that, at last, I have done an origmal thmg 

LXII — Fate of Superiority. 

I have sometimes amused myself by endeavouring to 
fancy what would be the fate of an individual gifted, or 
rather accursed, with an intellect 'omy far superior to that 
of his race Of course he would be conscious of his 
superiority, nor could he (if otherwise constituted "as man 
is) help manifestmg his consciousness Thus he would 
make himself enemies at all points And since his opinions 
and speculations would widely differ from those of all man- 
kmd — that he would be considered a madman is evident. 
How horribly pamful such a condition ’ Hell could invent 
no greater torture than that of bemg charged with abnormal 
weakness on account of being abnormally strong. 

In like maimer, nothing can be clearer than that a mry 
generous spirit— f^elu^g what all meiely profess — must 
mevitably find itself misconceived in every direction — ^its 
motives misinterpreted Just as extremeness of intelligence 
would be thought fatuity, so excess of chivalry could not 
fail of bemg looked upon as meanness in its last degree — 
and so on with other virtues This subject is a painful one 
indeed That individuals have so soared above the plane 
of their race is scarcely to be questioned , but, in looking, 
back through history for traces of their existence, we^luSuId 
pass over all biographies of the good and the great,” while 
we search carefully the slight records of wretches who died 
in piison, in Bedlam, or upon the gallows. 

LXIII— Fools. 

I have great faith in fools — self-confidence my friends 
n ill call it : 

Si demam, oubliant d’eclore, 

Le jour manquait, eh bien • demam 

Quelque fou tiouverait encore 
Tin flambeau pour le genre hrnnain 

By the way, what with the new electric light and other 
matters, De B6ranger’s idea is not so v&iy extravagant 
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LXIV — Foettinb. 

It is certainly very remarkable that although destiny is 
the ruling idea of the Greek drama, the word (Fortune) 
does not appear once in the whole Iliad 

LXV — Fuller 

“Contempt,” says an eastern proverb, “pierces even 
through the shell of the tortoise , ” but the skull of a Fuller 
would feel itself insulted by" a comparison, in pomt of 
impermeability, with the shell of a Gallipago turtle. 

LXVl — Fullerton’s “Ellen Middleton.” 

A remarkable work, and one which I find much difficulty 
in admitting to be the composition of a woman Not 
-that many good and glorious things have not been the com- 
position of women — ^but, because, here, the severe precision 
of style, the tho'i oughness, iind the luminousness are points 
never observable in even the most admirable of their 
writings Who is Lady Georgiana Fullerton ? * Who is 
that Countess of Caere, f who edited “Ellen Wareham,” — 
the most passionate of fictions — approached only in some 
particulars of passion by this The great defect of “ Ellen 
hliddleton ” lies in the disgusting sternness, captiousness, 
and bullet-headedness of her husband We cannot sym- 
pathise with her love for him And the mtense selfishness 
of the rejected lover precludes that 'compassion which 13 
des!^n«d. Alice is a creation oi true genius The imagina- 
tion throughout is of a lofty order, and the snatches of 
original verse would do honour to any poet living. But 
the chief merit, after all, is that of the style — about which 
it is difficult to say too much in the way of praise, although 
it has now and then an odd Gallicism — such as “ she lost 
her head,” meaning she grew crazy There is much in the 
whole manner of this book which puts me in mind of 
“ Caleb Williams.” 

* The popular English novelist, author of “Grantley Manor, 
“Lady Bird,” etc 

i Lady Daore wrote “ Eecollections of a Chaperon,” oud is the 
accredited authoi of “Trevelyan .” — JSdU 
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LXVIL-— Futtiee State. 

Nearly, if not quite the best “Essay on a Future State 
The arguments, called Deductions our Reason” are 
rightly enough addressed more to the feelings (a vulgar term 
not to be done without) than to our reason The arguments 
deduced from Revelation are (also rightly enough) brief 
The pamphlet proves nothing of course j its theorem is not 
to be proved 

LXVIII -Genius 

We mere men of the woild, with no principle — a very 
old-fashioned and cumbersome thing — should be on our 
guard lest, fancying him on his last legs, we insult or other- 
wise maltreat some poor devil of a genius at the very 
instant of his putting his foot on the top round of his 
ladder of tnumph It is a common trick with these fellows, 
when on the point of attaining some long-cherished end, to 
sink themselves into the deepest possible abyss df seeming 
despair for no other purpose than that of increasing the 
space of success through w''hich they have made up their 
mmds immediately to soar 

LXIX —Genius 

All that the man of genius demands for his exaltation 
IS moral matter in motion It makes no difference whither 
tends the motion — whether for him or against him — and it 
IS absolutely of no consequence ^^what is the matter 

LXX— Genius 

The more theie are great excellencies m a woik, the less am I sm- 
piised at finding great dements. When a Book is said to have many 
faults, nothing is decided, and I cannot tell by this whethei it is 
excellent or execrable It is said of another that it is without fault , 
if the account be just, the work cannot be excellent, — Truhlet 

The “ cannot ” here is much too positive. The opinions 
of Truhlet are wonderfully prevalent, but they are none the 
less demonstrably false It is merely the indolence of genius 

* A sermon on a Future State, combating the opinion that “ Death 
IS an Eternal Sleep ” By G^lbeit Austin London 1794. 
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which has given them currency. The truth seems to he 
that genius of the highest order lives in a state of perpetual 
f’acillation between ambition and the scorn of* it The 
ambition of a great mtellect is at best negative It struggles 
— it labours — it creates — not because excellence is desirable, 
but because to be excelled where there exists a sense of the 
power to excel is unendurable Indeed I cannot help thmk- 
mg that the greatest intellects (since these most clearly per- 
ceive the laughable absurdity of human ambition) remained 
contentedly “ mute and inglorious.” At all events, the vac%l- 
lation of which I speak is the prominent feature of genius 
Alternately inspired and depressed, its inequalities of mood 
are stamped upon its labours. This is the truth, generally — 
but it is a truth very different from the assertion involved 
in the “ cannot ” of Trublet Give to genius a sufficiently 
enduring motive, and the result will be harmony, proportton, 
beauty, perfection — all, in this case, synonymous terms 
Its supposed “inevitable” irregularities shall not be found 
— ^for it is clear that the susceptibihty to impressions of 
beauty — that susceptibility which is the most important 
element of genius — implies an equality exquisite sensitive- 
ness and aversion to deformity. The motive — the endming 
motive — has indeed, hitherto, fallen ra/iely to the lot of 
genius , but I could pomt to several compositions which, 
“without any fault,” are yet “excellent” — extremely so. 
The world, too, is on the threshold of an epoch, wherem, 
witii the aid of a calm philosophy, such compositions shall 
be or<£narily the work of that genius which is t7'vs. One 
of the first and most essential steps, in overpassing this 
threshold, will serve to kick out of the world’s way this 
very idea of Ttublet — this untenable and paradoxical idea 
of the incompatibihty of gemus with art, 

LXXI. — Genius and Industry. 

Men of genius are far more abundant than is supposed. 
In fact, to appreciate thoroughly the work of what we call 
genius is to possess all the genius by which the work was 
produced. But the person appreciating may be utterly 
incompetent to reproduce the work, or anything similar, 

VOL. III. 2 c 
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and this solely through lack of what may he termed the 
constructive ability — a matter quite independent of what 
we agree to understand in the term genius ” itself This 
ability is based,* to be sure, in great part upon the faculty 
of analysis, enabhng the artist to get full view of the 
machinery of his proposed effect, and thus work it and 
regulate it at will, but a great deal depends also upon 
properties strictly moral — ^for example, upon patience, upon 
concentrativeness, or the power of holding the attention 
steadily to the one purpose, . upon self-dependence and 
contempt for aU opinion which is opinion and no more — ^in 
especial, upon energy or industry So vitally important is 
this last that it may well be doubted if anything to which 
we have been accustomed to give the title of a “ work of 
genius ” was ever accomplished without it ; and it is chiefly 
because this quality and genius are nearly incompatible 
that “works of genius’’ are few, while mere men of genius 
are, as I say, abundant. The Eomans, who excelled us in 
acuteness of observation^ while falling below us in induction 
from facts observed, seem to have been so fiiUy aware of 
the inseparable connection between industry and a “work 
of genius ” as to have adopted the error that industry, in 
^eat measure, was genius itself The highest compliment 
is intended by a Eoman when of an epic, or anything 
similar, he says that it is written industnd mirabth or 
incredthh industnd 


LXXII — Genius Controlled 

A man of genius, if not permitted to choose his own 
subject, will do worse in letters than if he had talents 
none at all And here how imperatively is he controlled ! 
To be sure, he can write to smt himself — but in the same 
manner his publishers prmt From the nature of our 
copyright laws, he has no individual powers ' As for his 
free agency, it is about equal to that of the dean and 
chapter of the see-cathedral in a British election of Bishops 
— an election held by virtue of the king’s writ of congi 
^ilire — specifying the person to be elected 
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LXXIII — Dearth op G-enius Accoukted for. 

Perhaps Mr Barrow * is right after all, and the dearth 
of genius in America %s owing to the continual *teasing of 
the musquitoes 

LXXIV — Geittleman’s Magazine. 

Not so — The first number of the “ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine” was published on the first of January 1731; but 
long before this — ^in 1681 — there appeared the “Monthly 
Eecorder,” with all the magazine features I have a num- 
ber of the “London Magazine,” dated 1760 ; — commenced 
1732, at least, but I have reason to think much earlier 

LXXV — Geological Conundrum 

Talking of conundrums — Why will a geologist put no 
faith in the fable of the fox that lost his tail *2 Because he 
knows that no animal remains have ever been found in 
trap. 

LXXVI. — German Literature. 

This bookf could never have been popular out of 
Germany. It is too simple — too direct — too obvious — ^too 
hold — not sufficiently complex — ^to be rehshed by any people 
who havje thoroughly passed the first (or impulsive) epoch of 
literary civihsation The Germans have not yet passed this 
first epoch It must be remembered that dm mg the whole 
of ^ Middle Ages they lived m utter igntyrarm of the art of 
mitiritf Erom so total a darkness, of so late a date, they 
could not, as a nation, have as yet fully emerged into the 
second or critical epoch Individual Germans have been 
cntical in the best sense — ^but the masses are unleavened 
Literary Germany thus presents the singular spectacle of 
the impulsive spirit surrounded by the critical, and, of 
course, in some measure influenced thereby. England, for 
example, has advanced far, and France much farther, into 
the critical epoch ; and their effect on the German mind is 

* « Voyage to Cochin-China. ” 

t “Thiodolf, the Icelander, and Aglaiiga's Knight” Wiley and 
Putnam’s “Library of Choice Reading,” Foreign Senes, No. 60 
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seen in the wildly anomalous condition of the German 
literature at large That this latter will he improved by 
age, however, should never be maintamed As the impul* 
sive spirit subsides, and the critical uprises, there will appear 
the polished insipidity of the later England, or that ultimate 
throe of taste which has found its best exemplification in 
Sue At present the German literature resembles no other 
on the face of the earth — for it is the result of certam con- 
ditions which, before this individual instance of their fulfil- 
ment, have never been fulfilled And this anomalous state 
to which I refer is the source of our anomalous criticism 
upon what that state produces — is the source of the grossly 
conflictmg opinions about German letters. For my own 
part, I admit the German vigour, the German directness, 
boldness, imagmation, and some other qualities of impulse, 
just as I am walling to admit and admire these quahties in 
the first (or impulsive) epochs of British and French letters. 
At the German criticism, however, I cannot refram from 
laughing all the more heartily the more seriously I hear 
it praised, Not that, iu detail, it affects me as an absurdity 
— ^but m the adaptation of its details It abounds in bril- 
liant bubbles of suggestion, but these rise and sink and jostle 
each other until the whole vortex of thought in which they 
originate is one mdistinguishable chaos of froth The 
German criticism is unsettled, and can only be settled by ^ 
time At present it suggests without demonstratmg, or 
convincing, or effecting any definite purpose under th,p4Bun. 
We read it, rub our foreheads, and ask ‘‘ What then I 
am not ashamed to say that I prefer even Voltaire to 
Goethe, and hold Macaulay to possess more of the true 
critical spirit than Augustus William and Frederick Schlegel 
combmed. “Thiodolf” is called by Fouqu4 his “most 
successful work.” He would not have spoken thus had he 
considered it his best It is admirable of its kmd — ^but its 
kind can never be appreciated by Americans It will affect 
them much as would a grasp of the hand from a man of 
ice. Even the exquisite “Undnie” is too chilly for our 
people, and, generally, for our epoch We have less imagi- 
nation and warmer sympathies than the age which preceded 
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US It would have done Fou(ju4 more ready and fuller 
justice than ours. Has any one remarked the striking 
similarity m tone between “ Ilndine ” and tl^e Kbussa ” of 
Musseus 

LXXVII — God and the Sour. 

After reading all that has been wntten, and after thmk- 
mg all that can be thought on the topics of God and the 
soul, the man who has a right to say that he thinks at all, 
will find himself face to face with the conclusion that, on 
these topics, the most profound thought is that which can 
be the least easily distinguished from the most superficial 
sentiment. 

LXXVIII —Godwin 

With all his faults, however, this author is a man of respectable 
poweis 

Thus discourses, of JFillmm Godwin, the ^‘London Monthly 
Magazme,” May, 1818 

LXXIX — Miss Gould and Mrs. Howitt. 

Miss Gould * has much in common with Mary Howitt 
’ — ^the characteristic trait of each being a sportive, quaint, 
epigrammatic grace that keeps clear of the absurd by never 
employing itself upon very exalted topics The verbal style 
of the two ladies is identical Miss Gould has the more 
talent of the two, but is somewhat the less original. She 
hasvgccasional flashes of a far higher order of merit than 
appmains to her ordinary manner Her “ Dying Storm ” 
might have been wntten by Campbell 

LXXX. — Geammar 

Here are both Dickens and Bulwer perpetually using 
the adverb “directly” in the sense of “as soon as” 
“ Directly he came I did so and so.” — “ Directly I knew it 
I said this and that.” But observe ! — “ Grammar is hardly 
taught,” [in the United States] “ being thought an unneces- 

* Miss Hannah Flagg Gould, an American poetess, authoress of 
several volumes of poems (1832-1850), and prose papers, which have 
been collected under title of “ Gathered Ltaves 
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aary basis for other learning.” I quote America and hei 
Resources ” by the Bntish Oounsellor-at-Law, John Bristed 

l5cXXI — A Danish Grammar 

Strange — that I should here* find the only non-exe- 
crable larbwiian attempts at imitation of the Greek and 
Roman measures ’ 

LXXXII.— Grattan’s ‘‘ High-ways and By-ways.” 

' A capital book, generally speaking, f but Mr Grattan 
has a bad habit — ^that of loitering in the road — of dallying 
and toying with his subjects, as a kitten with a mouse — 
instead of grasping it firmly at once and eating it up with- 
out more ado He takes up too much time m the ante-room. 
He has never done with his introductions Occasionally, 
one introduction is but the vestibule to another , so that by 
the time he arrives at his mam incidents there is nothing 
more to tell He seems afflicted '\vith that curious yet com- 
mon perversity observed in garrulous old women — the desire 
of tantalising by circumlocution. Mr G ’s circumlocution 
however, is by no means like that which Albany Fonblanque 
describes as “ a style of about and about and all the way round 
to nothing and nonsense ” . If the greasy-looking litho- 
graph here given as a fiontispiece be meant for Mr Grattan, 
then is Mr Grattan like nobody else — for the fact is, I 
never yet knew an individual with a wire wig, or the^cjjnn- 
tenance of an under-done apple dumpling As a general 
rule, no man should put his own face in his own book In 
looking at the author’s countenance the reader is seldom in 
condition to keep his own. 

LXXXIII —Hague 

Brown, in bas “ Amusements,” speaks of having trans- 

* Forelaeseianger over det Danske Sprog, ellei resonneiet Dansk 
Grammatik ved Jacob Baden 

t Thomas Colley Grattan, an Irish Novelist, born in Dublin 17^6 
Mr G was (1839-1863), British Consul at Boston, and there wrok 
some of his most popular works. 
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fused the blood of an ass into the veins of an astrological 
quack — and there can be no doubt that one of Hague’s pro- 
genitors was the man. • 

ft 

LXXXIV. — Basil Hall 

Captain Hall is one of the most agreeable of writers. 
We like him for the same reason that we hke a good draw- 
ing-room conversationist — there is such a pleasure in 
listenmg to his elegant nothings. Not that the captam is 
unable to be profound He has, on the contrary, some 
reputation for science But in his hands even the most 
trifling personal adventures become mteresting from the 
very piquancy with which they are told. 

LXXXV—Heber. 

The qualities of Heber are well understood His poetry 
IS of a high order. He is imaginative, glowmg, and vigor- 
ous, with a skill in the management of his means unsur- 
passed by that of any writer of his time, but without any 
high degree of originahty Can there be anything in the 
nature of a “ classical ” life at war with novelty jper se ^ At 
all events few fine scholars, such as Heber truly was, are 
original 

LXXXVI — Hegel on Philosophy. 

.,^hilosophy/’ says Hegel, “ is utterly useless and firuit- 
less, and/or this very leason is the sublimest of all pursuits, 
the most deserving attention, and the most worthy of our 
zeal.” This jargon was suggested, no doubt, by Tertullian’s 
Morkm est Dei films ; ci^ibile est quia inepkm — et sepuUus 
resuirexit , cerium est quia imjpossibile ” 

LXXXVII — Hint to Novelists 

I cannot help thinking that romance-writers in general 
might now and then find them account in taking a hint 
from the Chmese, who, in spite of building their houses 
downwards, have still sense enough to begin their books at the 
end 
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LXXXVIII — Phrases ascribed -wrongly to Horace 
AND Seneca 

Aniaie et swpere vios Deo coTicedifuTt as tlie acute Seneca well observes 
However acute might be Seneca, still he was not suffi- 
ciently acute to say this The sentence is often attnbuted 
to him, hut IS not to be found in his works ** Semel insana- 
vim/us omneSi^ a phrase often quoted, is invariably placed to 
the account of Horace, and with equal eiTor It is from 
the “-De JSoTiesto Amore'^ of the Itahan Mantuanus, who 

Id commune malum , semel vnsanammus omnes 

In the title De Honesto Amore,"' by the way, Mantuanus 
misconceives the force of hoimtus — -just as Drydeii does m 
his translation of Virgil’s 

Et quocu'iigue Deus <nrcum caput egit honestvm , 
which he renders 

On whate’er side he turns his hoimt face 

LXXXIX — A Blunder of Mr Hudson’s. 

Mr Hudson, among innumerable blunders, attributes 
to Sir Thomas Browne the paradox of TertuUian m his 
Be Came Chnsti — ^^Mortuvs est Bei films, credible est quia 
ineptum est ; et sepultus resurrexit, cerium est qma impossibile 
est:* 

XC — Idea foe a Magazine Paper 
Here is a good idea for a Magazine paper — let-s^e- 
body “work it up.” — flippant pretender to umversal 
acquirement — a would-be Crichton — engrosses for an hour 
or two, perhaps, the attention of a large company — most of 
whom are profoundly impressed by his knowledge He is 
very witty, in especial, at the expense of a modest young 
gentleman, who ventures to make no reply, and who, finally 
leaves the room as if overwhelmed with confusion — the 
Crichton greeting his exit with a laugh. Presently he re- 
turns, followed by a footman carrying an armful of books 
These are deposited on the table. The young gentleman 
now referring to some pencilled notes, which he had been 
secretly taking during the Crichton’s display of erudition, 
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pins the latter to his statements, each by each, and refutes 
them all m turn, by reference to the very authorities cited 
by the egotist himself — ^whose ignCrance at all poftits is thus 
made apparent. 

XCI — The Iliad 

For my part I agree with Joshua Barnes nobody but 
Solomon could have written the Iliad The catalogue of 
ships was the work of Eobins 

XGII. — Imagination 

The ;pure Imagination chooses, from eithe) Beauty or De- 
formityj only the most combinable *thmgs hitherto uncom- 
bined , the compound, as a general rule, partaJdng m char- 
acter of beauty or sublimity in the ratio of the respective 
beauty or sublimity of the things combmed — which are 
themselves still to be considered as atomic — that is to say, 
as previous combinations But, as often analogously hap- 
pens in physical chemistry, so not unfrequently does it occur 
m this chemistry of the mtellect, that the admixture of two 
elements results in something that has nothing of the 
qualities of one ('f them, or even nothing of the qualities of 
either. . . . Thus, the range of Imagination is unlimited 
Its materials extend throughout the universe Even out of 
deformities it fabricates that Beauty which is at once its sole 
object and its mevitable test But, in general, the richness 
or '^cgce of the matters combmed ; the facility of discover- 
ing combmable novelties worth combining ^ and especially, 
the absolute chemical combination of the completed mass 
— ^are the particulars to be regarded in our estimate of 
limagmation It is this thorough harmony of an imaginative 
work which so often causes it to be undervalued by the 
thoughtless, through the character of obviousness which is 
supermduced. We are apt to find ourselves asking why it 
is that these combinations have never been imagined be- 
fore 

XOIIL— James’s Novels. 

The author of Eichelieu ” and “ Damley ” is lauded, 
_by a great majority of those who laud him, from mere 
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motives of daty, not of inclination — duty erroneously con 
ceived He is looked upon as the head and representative 
of those aovehsts who, in historical romance, attempt to 
blend interest mth instruction. His sentiments are found 
to be pure — his mmols unquestionable, and pointedly shown 
forth — his language indisputably correct. And for all 
this, praise assuredly, but then only a certain degree of 
praise, should be awarded him To be pure in his expressed 
opinions is a duty, and were his language as correct as 
any spoken, he would speak only as every gentleman should 
speak In regard to his histoncal information, were it 
much more accurate, and twice as extensive as, from any 
visible indications, we have reason to believe it, it should 
still be remembered that similar attainments are possessed 
by many thousands of well-educated men of all countries, 
who look upon their knowledge with no more than ordinary 
complacency , and that -a far, very far higher reach of 
erudition is within the grasp of any general reader having 
access to the great hbraries of Paris or the Vatican Some- 
thing more than we have mentioned is necessary to place 
our author upon a level with the best of the English 
novelists — for here his admirers would desire us to place 
him Had Sir Walter Scott never existed, and Waverley 
never been written, we would not, of course, award Mr J. 
the merit of being the first to blend history, even success- 
fully, with fiction But as an indifferent imitator of the - 
Scotch novelist in this respect, it is unnecessary to jjfCak 
of the author of “Kichelieu” any farther To genius of 
any kind, it seems to us, that he has little pretension In 
the solemn tranquillity of his pages we seldom stumble 
across a novel emotion, and if any matter of deep interest 
arises in the path, we are pretty sure to find it an interest 
appertaining to some histoncal fact equally vivid or more 
so in the original chronicles 

XCIV — JuDOE WITH THE LoNG EaES 
Scott, m his “ Presbytenan Eloquence,” speaks of ‘‘ that 
ancient fable, not much known,” in which a trial of skill in 
singing being agreed upon between the cuckoo and the- 
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nightingale, the ass was chosen umpire. When each bird 
had done his best the umpire declared that the mghtingale 
sang extremely well, but that '‘for a good plain bong give 
him the cuckoo ” The judge with the long ears, in this case, 
IS a fine type of the tribe of critics who msist upon what they 
call “quietude” as the supreme literary excellence — gentlemen 
who rail at Tennyson and elevate Addison into apotheosis 

XCV —La Harpe’s Judgment of Racine 
La Harpe, who was no critic, has, nevertheless, done 
little more than strict justice to the fine taste and precise 
finish of Racine in all that regards the mmor morals of 
Literature. In these he as far excels Pope, as Pope the 
veriest dolt in his own “ Dunciad ” 

XCVT — “ Language of Everybody ” 

It has been well said of the French orator Dupm that 
“ he spoke, as nobody else, the language of everybody 
and thus his manner seems to be exactly conversed in that 
of the Frogpondian Euphuists, who, on account of the 
familiar tone in which they lisp their mtri phrases, may be 
said to speak as everybody, the language of nobody — ^that 
IS to say, a language emphatically their own 

XOVII — Language — ^Power of Words 
. ^ords — printed ones especially — are murderous thmgs, 
Keats did (or did not) die of a criticism, Cromwell of Titus’s 
pamphlet “ Killing no Murder,” and Montfleury perished of 
the “Andromache.” The author of the “ Pamasse R6form4” 
makes him thus speal? in Hades — “ Vhomme done gm voud- 
To/it sQ/voiT C6 dovd JO suis men t guhl ne demande jp<is fM de 
Ji&vre m de jpodagre ou d^ autre chose, mais gu\l entende gue ce 
fut de r Andromache ” As for myself, I am fast dying of 
the “ Sarttyr Besartus ” 

XOVIIL — The Last Page 

I have at length attained the last page, which is a thing 
to thank God for, and all this may be logic, but I am sure 
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it is nothing more Until I get the means of refutationj 
however, I must he content to say, with the Jesuits Le 
Sueur and Jacguier, that “ I acknowledge myself obedient 
to the decrees of the Pope against the motion of the earth 

XCIX. — Lecturing 

One-half the pleasure experienced at a theatre arises 
from the spectator’s sympathy with the rest of the audience, 
and especially from his belief in their sympathy with him 
The eccentric gentleman who not long ago, at the Park, 
found himself the sohtary occupant of box, pit, and gallery, 
would have derived but httle enjoyment from his visit had 
he been suffered to remain. It was an act of mercy to turn 
him out The present absurd rage for lecturmg is founded 
in the feehng in question Essays which we would not be 
hired to read, so trite is their subject, so feeble is their 
execution, so much easier is it to get better information on 
similar themes out of any encyclopaedia in Christendom, we 
are brought to tolerate, and alas, even to applaud m their 
tenth and twentieth repetition, through the sole force of 
our sympathy with the throng. In the same way we listen 
to a stoiy with greater zest when there are others present 
at its narration beside ourselves. Aware of this, authors 
without due reflection have repeatedly attempted, by suppos- 
ing a circle of listeners, to imbue their narratives with the 
interest of sympathy At a cursory glance the idea.S<>enis 
plausible enough But in the one case there is an actual, 
personal, and palpable sympathy, conveyed m looks, gestures, 
and bnef comments — a sympathy of real individuals, all 
with the matters discussed to be sure, but then especially 
each with each. In the other instance, we, alone in our 
closet, are required to sympathise mth the sympathy of 
fictitious listeners, who, so far from being present in body, 
are often studiously kept out of sight and out of mmd for 
two or three hundred pages at a time This is sympathy 
double-diluted — the shadow of a shade. It is unnecessary 
to say that the design invariably fails of its effect 
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C. — Little Men, 

To vilify a great man is the readiest way m which a 
little man can himself attain greatness. The Cfab might 
never have become a Constellation but for the courage it 
evinced in nibbling Hercules on the heel 

01. — The Practised Logician 

The a ^priori reasoners upon government are, of all 
plausible people, the most preposterous They only argue 
too cleverly to permit my thmking them silly enough to be 
themselves deceived by their own arguments Yet even 
this is possible, for there is something m the vamty of 
logic winch addles a man’s brains Your true logician gets 
in time to be logicahsed, and then, so far as regards himself, 
the universe is one word A thmg for him no longer exists. 
He deposits upon a sheet of paper a certain assemblage of 
syllables, and fancies that their meaning is riveted by the 
act of deposition I am serious m the opmion that some 
such' process of thought passes through the mind of the 
“ practised ” logician as he makes note of the thesis pro- 
posed He IS not aware that he thinks in this way — but, 
unwittingly, he so thmks. The syllables deposited acquire 
lU his view a new character. While afloat m his bram, he 
might have been brought to admit the possibility that these 
syllables were variable exponents of various phases of 
thoi4^t ; but he will not admit this if he once gets them 
upon the paper 

In a single page of “Mill” I find the word “force” 
employed four times; and each employment varies the idea 
The fact is that a prion argument is much worse than useless 
except m the mathematical sciences, where it is possible to 
obtain preme meanings. If there is any one subject in the 
world to which it is utterly and radically inapplicable, that 
subject is Government. The identical arguments used to 
sustain Mr. Bentham’s positions might, with little exercise 
of ingenuity, be made to overthrow them ; and, by rm^g 
gTYiflU changes on the words “ leg-of-mutton” and “ turnip ” 
(changes so gradual as to escape detection), I could “ demon- 
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siroAe'' tliat a turnip was, is, and of right ought to be a leg- 
of-mutton. 

CII — Longfellow, 

Imitators not, necessarily, unoriginal — except at the 
exact points of the imitation. Mr. Longfellow, decidedly 
the most audacious imitator in America, is markedly origi- 
nal, or, in other words, imaginative, upon the whole , and 
many persons have, from the latter branch of the fact, been 
at a loss to comprehend and therefore to believe, the 
former Keen sensibility of appreciation — ^that is to say, 
the poetic sentiment (m distinction from the poetic jpower) 
leads almost inevitably to imitation Thus all great 
poets have been gross imitators It is, however, a mere 
non distnlmtio medii hence to infer that all great imitators 
are poets 

CIII — Literary Mosaic of Longfellow and Tasso 

One of the most singular pieces of literary Mosaic is 
Ml Longfellow’s “Midnight Mass for the Dying Year” 
The general idea and maimer are from Tennyson’s “ Death 
of the Old Year,” several of the most prominent points are 
from the death-scene of Cordelia in “ Lear,” and the line 
about the “ hooded friars ” is from the “ Comus ” of Milton 
Some approach to this patchwork may be found in these 
lines from Tasso 

Giace Talta Caitago , a pena x segni 
De Talte sui rume il lido serba 
Muomo le cittd, muoino i regni ; 

Copre 1 fasti e le pompe arena et herba 
E rhuom d’esser mortal per che si sd^i 

This is entirely made up frona Lucan and Sulpicius. 
The former says of Troy • 

7am iota Uffuniur 

P&rqama dumehs , et%am penere 'imnce 

Sulpicius, in a letter to Cicero, says of Megara, -^Egina, and 
Corinth — “ Hem ! nos hommcuh indignamur si qms nostrum 
intemt, quorum mta hrevm* esse dehet, cum uno loco tot ofpidomm 
cadavera projecfa jaceanV^ 
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CIV — Longfellow's Waif 

The conclusion of the Proem in Mr. Longfellow’s late ^ 
*Waif” IS exceedingly beautiful The whole •poem is 
remarkable in this, that one of its principal excellences 
arises from what is generically a dement. No error, for 
example, is more certainly fatal in poetry than defective 
rhythm^ but here the shpshodiness is so thoroughly in unison 
with the nonchalant air of the thoughts, which again are so 
capitally applicable to the thing done (a mere introduction 
of other people’s fancies) that the effect of the looseness of 
rhythm becomes palpable, and we see at once that here is 
a case in which to be cm red would be inartistic. Here 
are three of the quatrains — 

I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the ram and the mist, 

And a feeling of sadness comes over me 
That my soul cannot resist — 

A feeling of sadness and longing 
That IS not akin to pam, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the rrmts resemble the rwin 

And the night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away 

Now these Imes are not to be scanned. They are referable 
to notrue principles of rhythm The general idea is that 
of a succession of anapaests, yet not only is this idea 
confounded with that of dactyls, but this succession is 
improperly interrupted at all points — ^improperly, because 
by unequivalent feet. The partial prosaadsm thus brought 
about, however (without any interference with the mere 
melody), becomes a beauty solely through the nicety of its 
adaptation to the tone of the poem, and of this tone, again, 
to the matter m hand. In his keen sense of this adaptation 
(which conveys the notion of what is vaguely termed “ease”) 
the reader so far loses sight of the rhythmical imperfection 
that he can be convinced of its existence only by treating 
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in the same rhythm (or rather lack of rhythm) a subject of 
different tone — a subject in which decision shall take the 
place of nonchalance Now, undoubtedly, I intend all this as 
complimentary IjO Mr. Longfellow, but it was for the utterance 
of these very opinions in the ‘‘New York Mirror” that 
was accused by some of the poet*s friends of inditing what 
they think proper to call “strictures” on the author of 
Outre-Mer.” 


OV- — ^Longfellow’s .Waif 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in its flight 

ProSm to Longfellow* s WatfJ* 

The single feather here is imperfectly illustrative of the 
omiuprevalent darkness, but a more especial objection is 
the likening of one feather to the fallmg of another. Night 
IS personified as a bird, and darkness, the feather of this 
bird, falls from it, how*? as another feather falls from 
another bird. Why, it does this of course. The illustration 
is identical — that is to say, null. It has no more force 
than an identical proposition in logic 


CVI — Lord’s “Niagara.” 

With the aid of a lantern, I have been lookmg*^ain 
at “ Niagara and other Poems ” (Lord only knows if that be 
the true title) — ^but “ there’s nothing in it ” — at least 
nothing of Mr Lord’s* own — nothmg which is not stolen 
— or (more dehcately) transfused — ^transmitted. By the 
way, Newton says a great deal about “ fits of easy trans- 
mission and reflection,” f and I have no doubt that “Niagara” 
was put together in one of these identical fits. 

* Wm "W Lord, a native of Western New York, rector of tuc 
Episcopal church at Yicksburg 

+ Of the solar rays— in the “ Optics ” 
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OVII — Statue op Louis XV. 

Talking of inscriptions — how admirable was the one 
circulated at Paris, for the equestrian statue of £ouis XV., 
done by Pigal and Bouchardon — “ Statm Stafm /” 

CVIII — Love — “ Boyish Poet-Love ” 

Les anges” says Madame Dudevant, a woman who 
intersperses many an admirable sentiment amid a chaos of 
the most shameless and altogether objectionable fiction — 
“ Les anges ne sont jplus jpures gue le coeur d!wn jmne homme 
gut atme m v6riU ” The angels are not more pure than the 
heart of a young man who loves with fervour The hyper- 
bole is scarcely less than true. It would be truth itself were it 
averred of the love of him who is at the same time young 
and a poet The boyish poet-love is indisputably that one 
of the human sentiments which most nearly realises our 
dreams of the chastened voluptuousness of heaven 

In every allusion made by the author of ‘‘Ohilde 
Harold ” to his passion for Mary Chaworth there runs a 
vein of almost spiritual tenderness and purity, strongly m 
contrast with the gross earthliness pervading and disfiguring 
his ordinary love-poems The Dream, in which the mci- 
, dents of his parting with her when about to travel are said 
to be dehneated, or at least paralleled, has never been ex- 
celled (certainly never excelled by him) in the blended 
ferv^jjr, delicacy, truthfulness, and ethereality which subh- 
mate and adorn it. For this reason it may well be doubted 
if he has written anything so universally popular. That 
his attachment for this “ Mary ” (m whose very name there 
indeed seemed to exist for him an “ enchantment ”) was 
earnest and long-abiding, we have every reason to believe. 
There are a hundred evidences of this fact scattered not 
only through his own poems and letters, but in the memoirs 
of his relatives and cotemporaries in general. But that it 
was thus earnest and endurmg does not controvert, in any 
degree, the opinion that it was a passion (if passion it can 
properly be termed) of the most thoroughly romantic, 
shadowy, and imaginative character. It was bom of the 
VOL. m. 2 D 
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hour, and of the youthful necessity to love, while it was 
nurtured by the waters, and the hills, and the flowers, and 
tile stars.* It had no peculiar regard to the person, or to 
the character, •or to the reciprocating affection of Mary 
Ohaworth Any maiden, not immediately and positively 
repulsive, he would have loved, under the same circumstances 
of hourly and unrestricted communion, such as the engrav- 
ings of the subject shadow forth. They met without 
restraint and without reserve. As mere children they 
sported together , in boyhood and girlhood they read from 
the same books, sang the same songs, or roamed hand m 
hand tlirough the grounds of the conj'oining estates. The 
result was not merely natural or merely probable, it was as 
inevitable as destiny itself 

In view of a passion thus engendered, Miss Ohaworth 
(who IS represented as possessed of no little personal beauty 
and some accomplishments), could not have failed to serve 
sufficiently well as the incarnation of the ideal that haunted 
the fancy of the poet. It is perhaps better, nevertheless, 
for the mere romance of the love-passages between the two, 
that their intercourse was broken up in early life and never 
u,nmterruptedly resumed in after years Whatever of 
warmth, whatever of soul-passion, whatever of the truer 
share and essentiahty of romance was elicited during the 
youthful association is to be attnbuted altogether to the 
poet. If she felt at all, it was only while the magnetism of 
his actual presence compelled her to feel If she resjyinded 
at aU, it was merely because the necromancy of h%s words 
of fire could not do otherwise than extort a response. In 
absence the bard bore easily with him all the fancies which 
were the basis of his flame — a flame which absence itself 
but served to keep m vigour — ^while the less ideal but at 
the same time the less really substantial affection of his lady- 
love, perished utterly and forthwith, through simple lack 
of the element which had fanned it mto bemg He to her, 
in bnef, was a not unhandsome, and not ignoble, but some- 
what portionless, somewhat eccentric, and rather lame 
young man She to him was the Egena of his dreams-^ 
the Venus Aphrodite that sprang, in full and supeinal 
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loveliness, from the bnght foam upon the storm-tormented 
ocean of his thoughts. ^ 

OIX — Lowell’s Conversations ” 

Here is a man who is a scholar and an artist, who knows precisely 
how every effect has been produced by every great writer, and who is 
resolved to reproduce them But the heait passes by his pitfalls and 
. traps, and carefuUy-planned springes, to be taken captive by some 
simple fellow who expected the event as httle as did his prisoner. — 
Lowell’s “ Conversations.” 

Perhaps I err in quoting these words as the author’s 
own — they are in the mouth of one of his interlocutors — 
but whoever claims them, they are poetical and no more. 
The error is exactly that common one of separating practice 
from the theory which includes it In all cases, if the 
practice fail, it is because the theory is imperfect If Mr. 
Lowell’s heart be not caught in the pitfall or trap, then the 
pitfall IS xU-concealed and the trap is not properly baited or 
set. One who has som& miiskcal ahlity may know how to 
do a thmg, and even show how to do it, and yet fail in do- 
ing it after all ; but the artist and the man of some artistic 
ability must not be confounded. He only is the former who 
can carry his most shadowy precepts into successful applica- 
tion To say that a critic could not have written the work 
which he criticises is to put forth a contradiction m terms 

^ OX. — Magazine Literature. 

Whatever may be the merits or demerits, generally, of 
the Magazine Literatui*e of America, there can be no question 
as to its extent or influence. The Topic — ^Magazine Litera- 
ture — ^is therefore an important one In a few years its 
importance will be found to have mcreased m geometrical 
ratio. The whole tendency of the age is Magazine-ward 
The Quarterly Eeviews have never been popular Not only 
are they too stilted (by way of keeping up a due dignity), 
but they -make a point, with the same end in view, of dis- 
cussing only topics which are caviare to the many, and which 
for the most part, have only a conventional interest even 
with the few. Their issues, also, are at too long intervals , 
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tlieir subjects get cold before being served up. In a word, 
tbeir ponderosity is quite out of keeping with tbe ru£h of 
tke age •'We now demand tbe light artillery of the intellect j 
we need the curt, the condensed, the pomted, the readily 
diffused — ^in place of the verbose, the detailed, the" volumi- 
nous, the inaccessible On the other hand, the lightness of the 
artillery should not degenerate into popgunnery — ^by which 
berm we may designate the character of the greater portion 
of the newspaper press — ^their sole legitimate object being 
the discussion of ephemeral matters in an ephemeral maimer. 
"Whatever talent may be brought to bear upon our daily 
journals, and in many cases this talent is very great, still 
the imperative necessity of catchmg, cmrente calamOy each 
topic as it flits before the eye of the public must of course 
materially narrow the limits of their power. The bulk and 
the period of issue of^the monthly magazmes seem to b^ 
precisely adapted, if not to all the literary wants of the day, 
at least to the largest and most imperative, as well as the 
most consequential portion of them 

CZL — Magazines. 

The increase within a few years of the magazine litera- 
ture is by no means to be regarded as indicatmg what some 
critics would suppose it to indicate — a downward tendency 
in American taste or in American letters It is but a sign 
of the times — an indication of an era in which men are 
forced upon the curt, the condensed, the well-digestfid. — ^in 
place of the voluminous — in a word, upon journalism in heu 
of dissertation. We need now the light artillery rather 
than the Peace-makers of the intellect I will not be sure 
that men at present thmk more profoundly than half a 
century ago, but beyond question they think with more 
rapidity, with more skill, with more tact, with more of 
method and less of excrescence in the thought Besides all 
this, they have a vast increase in the thmking material; 
they have more facts, more to think about. For this reason, 
they are disposed to put the greatest amount of thought in 
the smallest compass and disperse it with the utmost attain- 
able rapidity. Hence the journalism of the age ; hence, in 
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especial, niaga2anes! Too many we cannot have, as a gen- 
eral proposition , but we demand that they have sufficient 
merit to render them noticeable in the beginning,* and that 
they continue in existence sufficiently long to permit us a 
fair estimation of their value. 

OXII — Malibean 

Upon her was lavished the enthusiastic applause of the 
most correct taste and of the deepest sensibSity. Human 
tnumph, in all that is most exciting and delicious, never 
went beyond that which she experienced — or never but in 
the case of Taghoni. For what are the extorted adulations 
that fall to the lot of the conqueror ? — ^what even are the 
extensive honours of the popular author — ^his far-reaching 
fame — his high influence — or the most devout public appre- 
ciation of his works — to that rapturous approbation of the 
personal woman — ^that spontaneous, instant, present, and 
palpable applause — those irrepressible acclamations — ^those 
eloquent sighs and tears which the idohsed Malibran at 
once heard, and saw, and deeply felt that she deserved ^ 
Her brief career was one gorgeous dream — for even the 
many sad intervals of her grief were but dust in the balance 
of her glory In this book * I read much about the causes 
which curtailed her , existence , and there seems to hang 
around them, as here given, an indistinctness which the 
fair memorialist tries in vain to illumine She seems never 
to abroach the full truth She seems never to reflect that 
the speedy decease was but a condition of the rapturous 
life. No thmking person, hearmg Malibran sing, could 
have doubted that she would die in the sprmg of her days 
She crowded ages into hours. She left the world at twenty- 
five, having existed her thousands of years. 

OXIII. — Michel Masson, author of “Le Coenr d^une Jeune 
FiUe.” 

A corrupt and impious heart — a merely prurient fancy — 
a Saturnian brain in which invention has only the phos- 

* ‘^Memoirs and Letters of Madame Malibran,” by the Countess of 
Merlin. 
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phorescent glimmer of rottenness. Worthless, body and 
soul — a foul reproach to the nation that engendered and 
endures him — a fetid battener upon the garbage of thought 
— no man — a beast — a pig — less scrupulous than a 
camon-crow, and not very much less filthy than a Wilmer. 

CXIV — Menipi6e. 

Has any one observed the excessively close resemblance 
in subject, thought, general manner, and particular point 
which this clever composition (the *^Satyre MempSe'') bears 
to the “ Hudibras ” of Butler 1 

'OXV. — “ Mesmierio Eevblation'* and “ Valdemae Case.” 

One of the happiest examples, in a small way, of the 
carrying-one’s-self-m-a-hand-basket logic is to be found in 
a London weekly paper, called "The Popular Record of 
Modern Science , a Journal of Philosophy and General 
Information*’ This work has a vast circulation, and is 
respected by eminent men Sometime in November 
1845 it copied &om the "Columbian Magazine” of New 
York, a rather adventurous article of mine called 
"Mesmenc Revelation.’* It had the impudence, also, to 
spoil the title by improving it to " The Last Conversation 
of a Somnambule ” — a phrase that is nothing at all to the 
purpose, since the person who " converses ” is not a Som- 
nambule He is a sleep- waker — not a sleep-walker , but I 
presume that " The Record ” thought it was onl^ the 
difference of an L What I chiefiy complain of, however, 
is that the London editor prefaced my paper y^ith these 
words , — " The following is an article communicated to the 
‘ Columbian Magazine,’ a journal of respectability and influ- 
ence in the United States, by Mr Edgar A Poe. It hears 
inierml evidmice of anthenticity /*’ There is no subject under 
Heaven about which funnier ideas are, in general, entertained 
than about this subject of internal evidence It is by 
" internal evidence,** observe, that we decide upon the mind 
But to " The Record . ” — On the issue of my " Valdemar 
Case,” this journal copies it, as a matter of course, and (also 
as a matter of course) improves the title, as in the previous 
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instance But the editorial comments may as well be 
called profound Here they are : 

The following nairative appears m a recent numheyf “ Tfie American 
Magazine,” a respectable periodical in the United States. It comes, it 
will be obseived, from the nariator of the ‘‘Last Conversation of a 
Somnambule,” published in “The Record” of the 29th of November. 
In extractmg this case the “Mornmg Post,” of Monday last, takes what it 
considers-the safe side, by lemarking — “Foi our own parts we do not 
believe it , and theie aie several statements made, more especially with 
legal d to the disease of which the patient died, which at once prove 
the case to be eithei a fabrication, oi the work of one little acquainted 
with consumption The story, however, is wonderful, and w^e therefore 
give it ” The editoi, howevei, does not pomt out the especial state* 
ments which aie inconsistent with what we know of the progress of 
consumption, and as few scientific persons would be willing to take 
their pathology any more than their logic fiom the “ Morning Post,” his 
caution, it IS to be feared, will not have much weight The reason as- 
signed by “The Post ” for pubhshmg the account is quamt, and would 
apply equally to an adventuie from Baron Munchausen — “it is 
wonderful and we theiefore give it “ . The above case is obviously 

one that cannot be leceived except on the strongest testimony, and it 
IS equally clear that the testimony by which it is at present accom- 
panied is not of that character The most favourable circumstances' 
m support of it consist in the fact that credence is understood to be 
given to it at New Yoik, within a few miles of which city the affaii 
took place, and where consequently the most ready means must be 
found for its authentication or disproval The initials of the medical 
men and of the young medical student must be sufficient in the 
immediate locality to establish then identity, especially as M 
ValdeStar was well known, and had been so long ill as to rendei it out 
of the question that there .should be any difficulty in ascertaining the 
names of the physicians by whom he had been attended. In the same 
way the nurses and servants undei whose cognisance the case must 
have come durmg the seven months which it occupied are of course 
accessible to all sorts of inquines It will therefore appear that there 
must have been too many parties concerned to render prolonged decep- 
tion practicable The angry excitement and various rumours which 
have at length rendered a pubhc statement necessary, are also sufficient 
to show that sometkvng extraordinary must have taken place On the 
other hand there is no strong point for disbelief The circumstances 
are, as “The Post” says, “ wonderful ,” but so are all circumstances that 
come to our knowledge for the first time — and m Mesmerism everything 
IS new An objection may be made that the article has rather a 
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Magazinish air , Mr. Pcfe having evidently written with a view to effect 
and so as to excite rather than to subdue the vague appetite for the 
mysterious gnd the horrible which such a case, under any circumstances, 
IS sure to awaken — but apart fiom this theie is nothing to deter a 
philosophic mind from further inq^uiries regarding it It is a matter 
entirely for testimony. [So it is.] Under this view we shall take 
steps to procure from some of the most intelligent and influential 
citizens of New York all the evidence that can be had upon the subject 
No steamei will leave England for America till the 3d of Eebiuary, but 
within a few weeks of that tune we doubt not it will be possible to lay 
before the readeis of ‘‘ The Record ” information which will enable them 
to come to a pretty accurate conclusion 

Yes j and no doubt they came to one accurate enough 
in the end. But all this rigmarole is what people call 
testing a thing by “internal evidence.” “ The Record” insists 
upon the truth of the story because of certain facts — ^because 
“ the initials of the young men must be sufficient to estabhsh 
their identity ” — ^because “ the nurses must be accessible to 
all sorts of mquiries ” — and because the “ angry excitement 
and various rumours which at length rendered a public state- 
ment necessary, are sufficient to show that somethirig extra- 
ordinary must have taken place.” To be sure ’ The story is 
proved by these facts — the facts about the students, the 
nurses, the excitement, the credence given the tale at New 
York And now all we have to do is to prove these facts. 
Ah * they are proved ly the story As for the “ Morning Post,” 
it evinces more weakness in its disbehef than “ The Re^rd” 
in its creduhty. What the former says about doubtmg on 
account of inaccuracy in the detail of the phthisical 
symptoms, is a mere feto\ as the Cockneys have it, in order 
to make a very few httle children believe that it, The Post,” 
is not quite so stupid as a post proverbially is It knows 
nearly as much about pathology as it does about English 
grammar — and I really hope it will not feel called upon to 
blush at the compliment. I represented the symptoms of 
M. Valdemar as “ severe,” to be sure. I put an extreme 
case, for it was necessary that I should leave on the 
reader’s mmd no doubt as to the certamty of death without 
the aid of the Mesmerist — but such symptoms might have 
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appeared — the identical symptoms have ajppeared, and "will 
be presented again and again Had “ The Post been only 
half as honest as ignorant, it would have ownod that it 
disbelieved for no reason more profound tlfan that which 
influences all dunces in disbelieving — it would have owned 
that it doubted the thing merely because the thing was a 
“ wonderful ” thing, and had never yet been prmted in a 
book 

OXVI — Metaphor 

In the way of original, striking, and well-sustained 
metaphor, we can call to mind few finer things than this — 
to be found in James Puckle’s “Grey Cap for a Green 
Head ” “ In speakmg of the dead, so fold up your discourse 
that their virtues may be outwardly shown, while their 
vices are wrapped up in silence ” 

CXVII — Mill’s Propositions 

Mill says that he has “ demonstrated ” his propositions. 
Just in the same way Anaxagoras demonstrated snow to be 
black (which perhaps it is if we could see the thing in the 
proper light), and just in the same way the French advo- 
cate Linguet, with Hippocrates m his hand, demonstrated 
bread to be a slow poison The worst of the matter is that 
propositions such as these seldom stay demonstrated long 
enough to be thoroughly understood 

OXVIIL— Mob. 

The nose of a mob is its imagination By this, at any 
time, it can be quietly led. 

, OXIX — ^Modern Polytheism 

The God-abstractions of the modem poljrtheism are 
nearly in as sad a state of perplexity and promiscuity as 
were the more substantial deities of the Greeks. ^Not a 
quahty named that does not impinge upon some one other , 
and Porphyry admits that Vesta, Ehea, Ceres, Themis, 
Proserpina, Bacchus, Attis, Adonis, Silenus, Priapus, and 
the Satyrs, were merely different terms for the same thing 
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Even gender was never precisely settled. Servius on 
Virgil mentions a Venus with a beard In Macrobius, too, 
Calvus taiks of her as if she were a man j while Valerius 
Soranus expresMy calls Jupiter " The Mother of the Gods ” 

CXX — The Montgomeries 

“ Accuised be the heart that does not wildly throb, and palsied be the 
eye that will not weep over the woes of ‘ The Wanderer of Switzerland ’ ” 
— ** Monthly Register,” 1807 

This IS “ deahng damnation round the land ” to some 
^purpose , — upon the reader, and not upon the author, as 
usual. For my part I shall be one of the damned ; for I 
have in vain endeavoured to see even a shadow of merit in 
anything ever written by either of the Montgomeries. 

OXXI— Moore ' ^ 

Thomas Moore — the most skilful hterary artist of his 
day — perhaps of any day — a man who stands in the singular 
and really wonderful predicament of being undervalued on 
account of the profiision with which he has scattered about 
him his good things The brilliancy on any one page of 
Lalla Eookh would have sufficed to establish that very re- 
putation which has been in a great measure self-dimmed by 
the galaxied lustre of the entire book. It seems that the 
homd laws of political economy cannot be evaded even by 
the mspired, and that a perfect versification, a vigorous 
style, and a never-tmng fancy, may, like the wat§c we 
drmk and die without, yet despise, be so plentifully set 
forth as to be absolutely of no value at all 

CXXII — Moral Courage 

With how unaccountable an obstinacy even our best 
writers persist in talking about “ moral courage,” as if there 
could be any courage that was not moral The adjective 
IS improperly applied to the subject instead of the object 
The energy which overcomes fear, whether fear of evil 
threatening the person or threatening the impersonal cir- 
cumstances amid which we exist, is of course simply a 
-mental energy — is of course simply “moral” But m 
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Speaking of moial courage” we imjply the existence of 
physical. Quite as reasonable an expression would be that 
of “bodily thought,” or of “muscular imaginatioip” 

CXXIII. — Moralists Swallowing Pokers 
Among the moralists who keep themselves erect by the 
perpetual swallowing of pokers, it is the fashion to decry 
the “fashionable” novels. These works have their de- 
ments , but a vast influence which they exert for an 
undeniable good has never yet been duly considered 
“ Ingenuo5 didicisse fideliter lihros, emoUit mores nec smit 
esse feros ” Now, the fashionable novels are just the books 
which most do circulate among the class mfashionable , and 
their effect in softening the worst callosities — in smoothing 
the most disgusting asperities of vulgansm, is prodigious 
With the herd, to admire and to attempt imitation are the 
same thing What if, in this case, the manners imitated 
are frippery , better frippeiy than brutality — and, after all, 
there is little danger that the intrinsic value of the sturdiest 
iron will be impaired by a coating of even the most diaphan- 
ous gilt. 

OXXiy. — Literary Morality. 

It IS not p ojper (to use a gentle word), nor does it seem 
courageous, to attack our foe by name m spirit and in 
effect, so that all the world shall know whom we mean, 
while we say to ourselves, “ I liave not attacked this man 
by n^e in the eye, and according to the letter, of the law " — 
yet how often are men who call themselves gentlemen 
guilty of this meanness » We need reform at this point of 
our Literary Morality, very sorely too at another — the 
system of anonymous reviewing Not one respectable word 
can be said in defence of this most unfair — this most 
despicable and cowardly practice 

OXXV — Moses' Account of the Creation 
It is observable that, in his brief account of the Creation, 
Moses employs the words Bara Elohim (the Gods created) 
no less than thirty times , using the noun in the plural 
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With the verb in the singular. Elsewheie, however — ^in 
Deuteronomy, for example — ^he employs the smgular, Eloah. 

•OXXVI — ^Movable Houses 

Since it has "become fashionable to trundle houses about 
the streets, should there not be some remodelling of the 
legal definition of reality, as that which is permanent, 
fixed, and immovable, that cannot be carried out of its 
place ” Accordmg to this, a house is by no means real 
estate 

OXXVII 

Tianslation of the Book of Jonah into German Hexameters By 
J G A Muller Contained m the MemoraJnlien'* wn Pmilus 

Here is something at which I find it impossible not to 
laugh, and yet, I laugh without knowing why That 
incongruity is the prmciple of all non-convulsive laughter, 
is to my mind as clearly demonstrated as any problem in 
the ^^Principia Mathematica;” but here I cannot trace the 
incongruous. It is there, I know Still I do not see it 
In the meantime let me laugh. 

OXXVIII — Multiplication op Books an Evil 

The enormous multiphcation of books m every branch 
of knowledge is one of the greatest evils of this age , since 
it presents one of the most serious obstacles to the acquisi- 
tion of correct information, by throwing in the reader’s way 
piles of lumber, in which he must painfully grope for the 
scraps of useful matter peradventure interspersed 

CXXIX—Music 

Mozart declared on his death-bed that he “began to 
see what may be done in music and it is to be hoped that 
De Meyer and the rest of the spasmodists will eventually 
begin to understand what may not be done m this particular 
branch of the Fine Arts . 

CXXX. — “ Music OP THE Spheres ” 

^ The phrase of which our poets, and more especially our 
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orators are so fond, the phrase “ music of the spheres ” has 
ansen simply from a misconception of the Platonic word 
/Aoutf/xjj, which, with the Athenians, included not merely the 
harniomes of tune and time hut po*o^oTtio7t generally. In 
recommending the study of “music” as'“the best education 
for the soul,” Plato referred to the cultivation of the Taste 
in contradistinction from that of the Pure Eeason By the 
“ music of the spheres ” is meant the agreements, the 
adaptations, m a word, the proportions, developed in the 
astronomical laws He had no allusion to music m om 
understanding of the term The word “ mosaic,” which we 
derive from refers, in like manner, to the proportion 

or harmony of colour observed, or which should be observed, 
in the department of Art so entitled 

CXXXI. — Neal’s Woeks — ^Defect in their Construction 

I hardly know how to account for the repeated failures 
of John Neal as regards the construcUon of his works. His 
art is ^eat and of a high character — ^but it is massive and 
undetailed. He seems to be either deficient in a sense of 
completeness, or unstable m temperament ; so that he 
becomes weaned with his work before getting it done. He 
always begins well — vigorously — startlingly-r-proceeds by 
fits — ^much at random — now prosing, now gossipmg, now 
running away with his subject, now exciting vivid interest , 
but Jiis conclusions are sure to be hurried and indistinct; so 
that the reader, perceiving a falling-off where he expects a 
climax, is pamed, and, closing the book with dissatisfaction, 
is in no mood to give the author credit for the vivid sensa- 
tions which have been aroused during the ^progress of perusal 
Of all literary foibles the most fatal perhaps is that of 
defective chmax. Nevertheless, I should be mclined to 
rank John Neal first, or at all events second, among our 
men of indisputable genms Is it, or is it not a fact, that 
the air of a Democracy agrees better with mere Talent than 
with Gemus ^ 
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CXXXII — Nbwnham’s “ Human Magnetism/^ . 

A book*' which puzzles me beyond measure, since, 
while agreeing »with its general conclusions (except where 
' it discusses p'ivimrl), I invariably find fault with the reason- 
ing through which the conclusions are attained I thmk 
the treatise grossly illogical throughout For example — 
the origin of the work is thus stated in an introductory 
chapter 

A'bout twelve months since I was asked hy some friends to write 
a paper agamst Mesmerism—and I was furnished with matenals hy a 
highly esteemed quondam pupil, which proved mcontestahly that 
under some circumstances the operator might he duped — that hundreds 
of enlightened persons might equally he deceived — and certamly went 
far to shcnv that the pretended science was wholly a delusion — a system 
of fraud and jugglery by which the imagmations of the credulous were 
held in thraldom through the arts of the designing. Perhaps in an 
evil hour 1 assented to the proposition thus made— hut on reflection, 1 
found that the facts before me only led to the dvrtct proof that certain 
phenomena might he counterfeited , and the existence of counterfeit 
com IS rather a proof that there is somewhere the genume standard 
gold to he imitated. 

The fallacy here lies in a mere variation of what is 
called “ beggmg the question ” Counterfeit coin is said to 
prove the existence of genume — this, of course, is no more 
than the truism that there can be no counterfeit where 
there is no genuine — just as there can be no badness where 
there is no goodness — the terms being purely relative 
But because there can be no counterfeit where there is no 
origmal, does it in any manner follow that any undemon- 
strated original exists % In seeing a spurious coin we know 
It to be such by comparison with corns admitted to be gen- 
uine j but were no coin admitted to be genuine, how should 
we establish the counterfeit, and what right should we have 
to talk of counterfeits at all *2 Now, in the case of Mes- 
merism, our author is merely begging the admission. In 

* “Human Magnetism Its Claim to Dispassionate Inquiry 
Being an Attempt to show the Htdity of its Apphcation for the Rehef 
01 Human Suffering By W Newnham, M R S L , author of the 
“ Reciprocal Influence of Body and Mind,” 
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saying that the existence of counterfeit proves the existence 
of real Mesmerism, he demands that the real ht admitted 
Either he demands this, or there is no shadow of force m 
his proposition — for it is clear that we csfti preteTid to he 
tliat.which is not A man, for instance, may feign himself 
a sphynx or a griffin, but it would never do to regard as 
thus demonstrated the actual existence of either gnfl&ns or 
sphynxes. A word alone — ^the word “counterfeit” — has 
been sufficient to lead Mr Newnham astray People can- 
not be properly said to “counterfeit” prhiswii, etc, but 
to feign these phenomena. Dr Newnliam’s argument of 
course is by no means original with although he seems 
to pride himself on it as if it were Dr. More says 
“That there should be so umversal a fame and fear of 
that which never was, nor is, nor can be ever m the world, 
is to me the greatest miracle of all. If there had not been 
at some time or other true miracles, it had not been so 
easy to impose on the people by false The alchemist 
would never go about to sophisticate metals, to pass them 
off for true gold and silver, unless that such a thing was 
acknowledged as true gold and silver m the world ” This 
is precisely the same idea as that of Di. Newnham, and 
belongs to that extensive class of argumentation which is 
all point — deriving its whole effect from epigrammatism 
That the belief in ghosts, or in a Deity, or in a future state, 
or in anythmg else credible or incredible — that any such 
beliejj is universal, demonstrates nothmg more than that 
which needs no demonstration — ^the human unanimity — 
the identity of construction in the human brain — an 
identity of which the inevitable result must be, upon the 
whole, similar deductions from similar data Most especially 
do we disagree with the author of this book m his (implied) 
disparagement of the work of Chauncey Hare Townshend 
— a work to be valued properly only in a day to come. 

CXXXIII — North American Review 
I cannot say that I ever fairly comprehended the force 
of the term “ msult ” until I was given to understand, one 
day, by a member of the “ North American Review ” clique 
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that this journal was “not only willing but anxious to 
render me that justice which had been already rendered me 
by the ‘Revue Fran^aise* and the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes*** 
— but was “ retrained from so doing” by my “ mvincible 
spirit of antagonism.” I wish the “ North American Review ” 
to express no opinion of me whatever — ^for I have none of 
it In the meantime, as I see no motto on its title-page, 
let me recommend it one from Sterne’s “Letter from 
France.” Here it is : — “ As we rode along the valley we 
saw a herd of asses on the top of one of the mountains — 
how they viewed and reviewed us ' ” 

CXXXI Y. — N OTHINGNBSS. 

This “ species of nothingness is qmte as reasonable at 
all events as any “ kmd of somethingness ” See Cowley’s 
“ Creation,” where 

An nnsliaped kind of something Erst appeared 

OXXXY — Odoues — ^Association. 

I believe that odours have an altogether peculiar force 
in affecting us through association , a force differing essen- 
tially from that of objects addressmg the touch, the taste, the 
sight, or the hearing. 

OXXXYI. — Optical Delusion. 

Von Raumer says that Enslen, a German optician, con- 
ceived the idea of throwing a shadowy figure, by optical 
means, into the chair of Banquo ; and that the thing was 
readily done. Intense effect was produced , and I do not 
doubt that an American audience might be electrified by 
the feat. But our managers not only have no mvention of 
their own, but no energy to avail themselves of that of 
others 

OXXXYII. — Oeiginality. 

All true men must rejoice to perceive the decline of the 
miserable rant and cant against origmahty, which was so 
much in vogue a few years ago among a class of microscopi- 
cal cntics, and which at one period threatened to degrade 
all American literature to the level of Flemish art. 
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Of puns it has been said that those most dislike who 
are least able to utter them , but with far more of truth 
may it be asserted that invectives against ongnfality pro- 
ceed only fiom persons at once hypocritical^ and common- 
place I say hypocntical — ^for the love of novelty is an 
indisputable element of the moral nature of man ; and since 
to be original is merely to be novel, the dolt who professes 
a distaste for originality, m letters or elsewhere, proves in 
no degree his aversion for the thing m itself, but merely that 
uncomfortable hatred which ever arises in the heart of an 
envious man for an excellence he cannot hope to attain 

CXXXVIII —Originality. 

Original characters, so called, can only be critically 
praised as such either when presenting qualities known m 
real life but never before depicted (a combination nearly 
impossible), or when presenting qualities (moral, or physical, 
or both) which, although unknown, or even Imown to be 
hypothetical, are so skilfully adapted to the circumstances 
which suriound them that our sense of fitness is not offended, 
and we find ourselves seeking a reason why those things 
might not have heen, which we are still satisfied are mt. The ' 
latter species of originality appertains to the loftier regions 
of the Ideal 

OXXXIX— OssiAN. 

It IS James Montgomery who thinks proper to style 
MTherson’s “Ossian” -a collection of halting, dancing, 
lumbering, grating, nondescript paragraphs 

CXL. — Past and Present. 

It is by no means an irrational fancy that in a future 
existence we shall look upon what we think our present 
existence as a dream 

OXLI — Paulding's “Life of Washington.” 

We have read Mr. Paulding’s “ Life of Washington” with 
a degree of interest seldom excited in us by the perusal 
of any book whatever We are convinced by a dehberate 

VOL. Ul. 2 E 
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examinatioa of the design, manner, and ricli material of the 
work, that, as it grows in age, it will grow in the estimation 
of our coi!ntr3!men, and, finally, will not fail to take a deeper 
hold upon the public mind, and upon the public affections, 
than any work upon the same subject, or of a similar nature, 
which has been yet written — or, possibly, which niay be 
written hereafter. Indeed, we cannot perceive the necessity 
of anything farther upon the great theme of Washington. 
Mr. Paulding has completely and most beautifully filled the 
vacmim which the works of Marshall and Sparks have left 
open. He has painted the boy, the man, the husband, and 
the Christian He has introduced us to the private affec- 
tions, aspirations, and charities of that hero whose affections 
of all affections were the most serene, whose aspirations the 
most God-like, and whose chaiities the most gentle and pure 
He has taken us abroad with the patriot-farmer in his 
rambles about his homestead. He has seated us in his 
study and shown us the warnor-christian in unobtrusive 
communion with his God. He has done all this too, and 
more, in a simple and quiet manner, in a manner peculiarly his 
own, and which, mamly because it is his own, cannot fml to 
be exceedingly effective. Yet it is very possible that the 
public may, for many years to come, overlook the rare 
merits of a work whose want of arrogant assumption is so 
little in keepmg with the usages of the day, and whose 
strikmg simplicity and naiveti of manner give, to a cursory 
examination, so little evidence of the labour of composition. 
We have no fears, however, for the future. Such books as 
these before us, go down to posterity like rich wmes, with 
a certainty of being more valued as they go They force 
themselves with the gradual but rapidly accumulatmg power 
of strong wedges into the hearts and understandings of a 
community. 

In regard to the style of Mr Paulding’s “ Washington,” 
it would scarcely be doing justice to speak of it merely as 
well adapted to its subject and to its 'immediate design. 
Perhaps a rigorous examination would detect an occasional 
want of euphony, and some inaccuracies of syntactical ar- 
rangement But nothing could be more out of place than any 
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such examination in respect to a book whose forcible, rich, 
vl^dd, and comprehensive Enghsh might advantageously be 
held up as a model^for the young writers of the land. There 
is no better literary manner than the manner of Mr. Pauld- 
ing. Certainly no American, and possibly no livmg writer 
of England, has more of those numerous peculiarities which 
go to the formation of a happy style It is questionable, 
we think, whether any writer of any country combines as 
many of these peculiarities with as much of that essential 
negative virtue, the absence of affectation We repeat, as 
our confident opinion, that it would be difficult, even with 
great care and labour, to improve upon the general manner 
of the volumes now before us, and that they contain many 
long individual passages of a force and beauty not to be 
surpassed by the finest passages of the finest writers in any 
time or country It is this striking character m the 
“Washington” of Mr Pauldmg — striking and peculiar indeed 
at a season when we are so culpably inattentive to all 
matters of this nature, as to mistake for style the fine airs 
at second hand of the silliest roinances — ^it is this character, 
we say, which should insure the fulfilment of the writer’s 
prmcipal design, in the immediate mtroduction of his book 
into every respectable academy in the land. 

OXLII — Perversity 

Tell a scoundrel three or four times a day that he is 
the pink of probity and you make him at least the perfec- 
tion of “respectability” in good earnest. On the other 
hand, accuse an honourable man too pertinaciously of being 
a villam and you fill him with a perverse ambition to show 
you that you are not altogether m the wrong 

CXLIII. — Petrarch. 

We are not among those who regard the genius of 
Petrarch as a subject for enthusiastic admiration The 
characteristics of his poetry are not traits of the highest, or 
even of a high order, and in accounting for his fame the 
discnminatmg critic '^1 look ratlier to the circumstances 
which surround the man than to the literary merits of the 
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pertinacious sonneteer. Grace and tenderness we grant 
him, but these qualities are surely msufficient to establish 
his poetical apotheosis. 

In other respects he is entitled to high consideration. 
As a patriot, notwithstanding some accusations which have 
been rather urged than established, we can only regard hmn 
with approval In his republican principles, in his support 
of Eienzi at the risk of the displeasure of the Colonna 
family, in his whole political conduct, in short, he seems to 
have been nobly and disinterestedly zealous for the welfare 
of his country But Petrarch is most important when we 
look upon him as the bridge by which, over the dark gulf 
of the Middle Ages, the knowledge of the old world made 
its passage into the new. His mfluence on what is termed 
the revival of 'letters was perhaps greater than that of any 
man who ever lived — certainly far greater than that of any 
of his immediate contemporaries His ardent zeal in 
recovermg and transcribing the lost treasures of antique 
lore cannot be too highly appreciated But for him many 
of our most valued classics might have been numbered with 
Pindar’s hymns and dithyrambics He devoted days and 
nights to this labour of love, snatching numerous precious 
books from the veiy brink of oblivion His judgment in 
these things was strikingly correct, while his erudition, for 
the age in which he lived, and for the opportunities he 
enjoyed, has always been a subject of surprise 

CXLIV. — Ereor in Philosophy 

An infinity of erroi makes its way into our Philosophy 
through Man’s habit of considering himself a citizen of a 
world solely — of ,an individual planet — ^instead of at least 
occasionally contemplating his position as cosmopolite pro- 
per — as a denizen of the universe. 

CXLV — Phrase — ^Did the Business. 

Advancing 'briskly with a rapier, he dvd. the Imsmess for him at a blow. 
— SmalUtt, 

This , vulgar colloquialism had its type among the 
Romans, Et ferro sitibitus grassaiusy agU tern . — Jmmal. 
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CXLVI. — ^Plagiarism:. 

It may well be doubted whether a single paragraph of 
merit can be found either m the “ Koran ” oP Laurence 
Sterne, or in the “ Lacon ” of Colton, of T?hich paragraph 
the origin, or at least the germ, may not be traced to 
Seneca, to Plutarch (through Machiavelli), to Machiavelli 
himself, to Bacon, to Burden, to Burton, to Bohngbroke, to 
Rochefoucault, to Balzac, the author of “La Mam^re de Bien 
Peiiser,” or to Bielfeld, the German, who wrote in French 
“ Les Premiers Traits de L’Erudition Universelle ” 

CXLVII — Daring Plagiarism 

A rather bold and quite unnecessary plagiarism — from 
a book too well known to promise impunity : — 

It IS now full time to begm to brusli away the insects of literature, 
whether creeping or fluttering, which have too long crawled over and 
soiled the intellectual ground of this country It is high time to shake 
the little sickly stems of many a puny plant, and make its fadmg 
flowerets fall — “Montlily Register,*’ p 243, Vol. 2, New York, 1807 

On the other hand — 

1 have bnished away the insects of literature, whether fluttering or 
creeping , I have shaken the little stems of many a puny plant, and the 
flowerets have fallen — Preface to D’Israeli’s “Puisuits of Literature.” 

OXLVIII — A Questionable Plagiarism. 

A long time ago — twenty-three or four years at least — 
Edward C. Pinckney, of Baltimore, published an exquisite 
poem entitled “ A Health ” It was profoundly admired by 
- the cntical few, but had little circulation — this for no better 
reason than that 'the author was bom too far Smith, I quote 
a few lines 

Affections are as thoughts to her, 

The meoLSK/res of her hours — 

Her feelings have the fragrancy, 

The freshness of fiowers 
To her the better elements 
And kindlier stars have given 
A form, so fair, that, like the air 
’ Tis less of Earth them Seamm, 
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Now in 1842, Mr George Hill published “The Euitie 
of Athens and Other Poems,” — and from one of the “ Other 
Poems ” L quote what* follows 

Andfthoughts go sporting throngh her mind 
Like children among /owers ^ 

And deeds of gentle goodness are 
The measures of her hours 
In soul or face she bears no trace 
Of one from Eden driven, 

Bict like the ravnBow seems, though horn 
Of Earth, a ^art of Eeaoen. 

Is this plagiarism or is it not ? — merely ask for infor- 
mation 


CXLIX — Plagiarism from Mrs. Hemaks, 

In a “ Hymn for Christmas,” by Mrs. Hemans, we find 
the following stanza • 

Oh, lovely voices of the sky 
iVhich hymned the Saviour’s birth, 

Are ye not singmg still on high, 

Ye that sang “ Peace on Earth ? ” 

To us yet speak the strains 
Wherewith, in tunes gone by, ' 

Ye blessed the Syrian swains, 

Oh, voices of the sky I 

And at page 305 of “The Christian Keepsake and 
Missionary Annual for 1840” — a Philadelphia Annual — 
we find “ A Christmas Carol,” by Richard W Dodson . — the 
first stanza running thus . 

Angel voices of the sky ’ 

Ye that hymned Messiah’s birth, 

Sweetly singmg from on high 
Peace, Goodwill to all on earth ! ” 

Oh, to us impart those strams ! 

Bid our doubts and fears to cease ! 

Ye that cheered the Syrian swains, 

Cheer us with that song of peace 1 

CL —Plagiarism— The Literary Pickpocket. 

The ordmary pickpocket filches a purse, and the matter 
is at an end He neither takes honour to himself, openly 
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on the score of the purloined purse, nor does he subject the 
indiddual robbed to the charge of pickpocketism in his 
own person — hy so much the less odious is he, Jbhen, than 
the filcher of hterary property It is impossible, we should 
think, to imagine a more sickening spectacle than that of 
the plagiarist, who walks among mankind with an erecter 
step, and who feels his heart beat with a prouder impulse 
on account of plaudits which he is conscious are the due of 
another. It is the purity, the nobility, the ethereality of 
j[ust fame, it is the contrast between this ethereality and 
the grossness of the crime of theft which places the sin of 
plagiarism in so detestable a light. We are horror-stricken 
to find existing in the same bosom the soul-uplifting thirst 
for fame and the debasing propensity to pilfer. It is the 
anomaly, the discord, which so grossly offends. 

OLT. — Deliberate Plagiarism. 

In my reply to the letter signed “ Outis,” and defending 
Mr. Longfellow from certain charges supposed to have been 
made against him by myself, I took occasion to assert that 
“ of the class of wilful plagiarists nine out of ten are authors 
of established reputation who plunder recondite, neglected, 
or forgotten books ” I came to this conclusion a p-iairi , 
but experience has confirmed me in it. Here is a plagiansm 
from Channing ; and as it is perpetrated by an anonymous 
writer in a monthly magazme, the theft seems at war with 
my assertion — until it is seen that the magazine jn question 
is Campbell’s “ New Monthly” for August 1828. Channing, 
at that time, was comparatively unknown ; and, besides, the 
plagiarism appeared in a foreign country, where there was 
little probability of detection. Channing, in his essay on 
Buonaparte, says : — 

We would observe that mihtaiy talent, even of the highest order, is 
far from holding the first place among intellectual endowments' It is 
one of the lower forms of genius, for it is not conversant with the 
highest and richest objects of thought. . . Still the chief work of a 
general is to apply physical force — to remove physical obstructions — to 
avail himself of physical aids and advantages— to act on matter— to 
overcome rivers, ramparts, mountains, and human muscles , and these 
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are not the highest objects of mmd, nor do tliey demand intelligence of 
the highest order — and accordmgly nothing is more common than to 
find men, eminent in this department, who are almost wholly wanting 
in the nbbleSt energies of the soul — ^in imagination and taste — ^in the 
^ capacity of enjoying works of genius — in large views of human nature — 
m the moral sciences — in the application of analysis and generalisation 
to the human mind and to societj’, and in original conceptions on the 
great subjects which have absorbed the most glorious undei standings 

The thief m “ The New Monthly,” says — 

Militaiy talent, even of the highest grade, is very far fiom holding 
the first place among intellectual endowments. It is one of the lower 
forms of genius, for it is never made conversant with the more delicate 
cmd abstruse of me/atal operations It is used to apply physical force , to 
remove physical force ; to remove physical obstnictions ; to avail itself 
of physical aids and advantages ; and all these are not the highest ob- 
jects of mind, nor do they demand intelligence of the highest and 
rarest order Nothing is more common than to find men eminent in 
the science and practice of war, vokolly wantmg in the nobler energies 
of the soul j in imagination, in taste, in enlarged views of human na- 
ture, in the moral sciences, in the application of analysis and generalis- 
ation to the human mind and to society ; or in onginal conceptions on 
the great subjects which have ocmpved and absorbed the most glorious 
of h/rnmn understandings 

The article in “ The New Monthly is on “ The State 
of Parties ” The italics are mine 

Apparent plagiarisms frequently anse from an author’s 
self-repetition He finds that something he has already 
pubhshed has fallen dead — ^been overlooked — or tliat it is 
peculiarly aproj^os to another subject now under discussion 
He therefore introduces the passage \ often without allusion 
to his having printed it before ; and sometimes he intro- 
duces it into an anonymous article. An anonymous wnter 
is thus, now and then, unjustly accused of plagiarism — 
whfen the sin is merely that of self-repetition. In the 
present case, however, there has been a deliberate plagiar- 
ism of the silliest as well as meanest species' Trusting to 
the obscurity of his original, the plagiarist has fallen Upon 
the idea of killing two birds with one stone — of dispensing 
with all disguise but that of decoratwifL Channing says 
“ order ” — ^the writer m “The New Monthly ” says “ grade ” 
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The former says that this order is “ far from holding,” etc 
— the latter says it is from holding.’' The one 

says that mihtary talent is ^^not conversant,” aiyi so on — 
the other says ‘‘ it is nmen Tuade conver^nt ” The one 
speaks of ‘^the highest and richest objects ” — ^the other of 
‘‘the more delicate and abstruse” Channing speaks of 
“ thought ” — the thief of “ mental operations ” Channing 
mentions “ intelligence of the highest order ” — the thief will 
have it of “the highest and mrest'^ Channing observes 
that military talent is often “ almost wholly wanting,” etc. 
— ^the thief maintains it to be “ wholly wanting ” Channing 
alludes to “ large views of human nature ” — the thief can 
be content with nothing less than “enlarged” ones. 
Finally, the American having been satisfied with a reference 
'to “ subjects which have absorbed the most glorious under- 
standings,” the Cockney jiuts him to shame at once by dis- 
coursing about “subjects which have occupied and absorbed 
the most glorious of human understandings ” — as if one 
could be absorbed without being occupied by a subject — as 
if “o/” were here anything more than two superfluous 
letters — and as if there were any chance of the reader's 
supposing that the understandings in question were the 
understandings of frogs, or jackasses, or J ohnny Bulls 
By the way, in a case of this kind, whenever there is a 
question as to who is the original and who the plagiarist, 
the point may be determined, almost mvariably, by observ- 
ing which passage is amphfied or exaggerated in tone To 
disguise his stolen horse, the uneducated thief cuts off the 
tail , but the educated' thief prefers tying on a new tail at 
the end of the old one, and painting them both sky blue 

OLII —A Plot 

- Here is a plot which, with all its complexity, has no ad- 
aption — no dependency * — it is involute and nothing more 

— ^having all the air of G 's wig, or the cycles and epi 

cycles in Ptolemy’s “ Almagest ” 
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GLUT. — Poetic License. 

^ There lies a deep and sealed well 
Within yon leafy forest hid, 
whose pent and lonely waters swell 
Its confines ckill and drear amid. 

This putting the adjective after the noun is merely an 
inexcusable Galhcism ; but the putting the preposition after 
the noun is alien to all language, and in opposition to all 
its principles Such things, in general, serve only to betray 
the versifier’s poverty of resource , and when an inversion 
of this kind 'occurs, we say to ourselves, “Here the poet 
lacked the skill to make out his line without distorting the 
natural or colloquial order of the words.” Now and then, 
however, we must refer the error not to deficiency of skill, 
but to something far less defensible — ^to an idea that such 
things belong to the essence of poetry — that it needs them 
to distinguish it from prose — ^that we are poetical, in a word, 
very much in the-ratio of our unprosaicalness at these points. 
Even while employing the phrase “ poetic license ” — a phrase 
which has to answer for an infinity of sins — people who 
think in this way seem to have an indistinct conviction 
that the license m question involves a necessity of heing adojyted 
The true artist will avail himself of no “ hcense ” whatever. 
The very word will disgust him j for it says — “ Smce you 
seem unable to manage without these peccadillo advantages, 
you must have them, I suppose ; and the world, half 
shutting its eyes, will do its best not to see the awkwafdness 
which they stamp upon your poem.” 

Few things have greater tendency than inversion tO' 
render verse feeble and ineffective. In most cases where a 
Ime is spoken of as “ forcible,” the force may be referred to 
directness of expression. A vast majority of the passages 
which have become household through frequent quotation 
owe their popularity either to this directness, or, in general, 
to the scorn of “ poetic Kcense.” In short, as regards verbal 
construction, the more p? osaic a poetical style is the better. 
Through this species of prosaicism, Cowper, with scarcely 
one of the higher poetical elements, came very near making 
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his age fancy him the equal of Pope ; and to the same cause 
are attributable three-fourths of that unusual pomt and force 
for which Moore is distinguished. It is the pwsaicism of 
these two writers to which is owing their especial quotabihty, 

CLIV — Poetry. 

Bielfeld, the author of “ Les Premiers Traits de L’Erudi- 
tion Universelle,” defines poetry as “ Vwi t Sexprimer les peri- 
shes par la fiction'' The Germans have two words in full 
accordance with this defimtion, absurd as it is — the terms 
Dichikunst, the art of fiction, and Dichten, to feign — which 
are generally used for poetry and to make verses. 

CLV — Poetry 

My friend can never commence what he fancies a 

poem (he is a fanciful man, after all) without first elaborately 
“ mvoking the Muses.*’ Like so many she-dogs of John of 
Nivelles, however, the more he invokes them, the more they 
decline obeying the invocation 

CLVI — What is Poetry ? 

If need were, I should have little difficulty perhaps in 
defending a certain apparent dogmatism to which I am 
prone on the topic of versification. 

“What is Poetry'^” notwithstanding Leigh Hunt’s 
rigir^rolic attempt at answering it, is a query that, with 
great care and dehberate agreement beforehand on the 
exact value of certain leading words, may possibly be 
settled to the partial satisfaction of a few anal 3 dacal intellects, 
but which, m the existing condition of metaphysics, never 
can be settled to the satisfaction of the majority ; for the 
question is purely metaphysical, and the whole science of 
metaphysics is at present a chaos, through the impossibihty 
of fixing the meanings of the words which its very nature 
compels it to employ. But as regards versification, this 
difficulty is only partial ; for although one4hird of the topic 
may be considered metaphysical, and thus may be mooted 
at the fancy of this individual or of that, still the remaining 
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two-thirds belong, undeniably, to the mathematics The 
questions ordinarily discussed with so much gravity in 
regard to» rhythm, metre, etc , are susceptible of positive 
adjustment by« demonstration Their laws are merely a 
portion of the Median laws of form and quantity — of 
relation. In respect then to any of these ordinary questions 
— these sillily moot points which so often arise in common 
cnticism — ^the prosodist would speak as weakly in saying 
“ this or that proposition is p'ohMy so and so, or jpossihly so 
and so,” as would the mathematician in admitting that, in 
his humble opinion, or if he were not greatly mistaken, any 
two sides of a triangle were, together, greater than the 
third side I must add, however, as some palliation of the 
discussions referred to, and of the objections so often 
urged ^vith a sneer to particular theories of versification 
binding no one but their inventor ” — that there is really 
extant no such work as a Prosody Raisonnde The Proso- 
dies of the schools are merely collections of vague lam^. 
with their more vague exceptions, based upon no principles 
whatever, but extorted in the most speculative maimer 
from the usages of the ancients, who had no laws beyond 
those of their ears and fingers “And these were suffi- 
cient,” it will be said, “ since ‘ The Iliad ’ is melodious and 
harmonious beyond anything of modem times.” Adimt 
tins — but neither do we write m G-reek, nor has the inven- 
tion of modem times been as yet exhausted An analysis 
based on the natural laws of which the bard of Sciq was 
ignorant, would suggest multitudinous improvements to the 
best passages of even “The Iliad” — ^nor does it in any 
manner follow from the supposititious fact that Homer 
found in his ears and fingers a satisfactory system of rules 
(the point which I have just denied) — ^nor does it follow, I 
say, from this that the rules which we deduce from the 
Homeric effects are to supersede those immutable prmciples 
of time, quantity, etc — ^the mathematics, in short of music 
— ^which must have stood to these Homeric effects in the 
relation of cames — ^the mediate causes of which these “ ears 
and fingers ” are simply the intermedia. 
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OLVIL — ^PoETEY — ^Rationale of Verse. 

In Colton's “American Review” for October 1845, a 
gentleman, well known for his scholarship, has "k forcible 
paper on “ The Scotch School of Philosophy Vid Criticism ” 
But although the paper is “ forcible,” it presents the most 
singular admixture of enor and truth — the one dovetailed 
into the other, after a fashion which is novel, to say the 
least of it Were I to designate m a few words what the 
whole article demonstiated, I should say “the folly of not 
beginning at the beginning — of neglectmg the giant Mouh- 
neau's advice to his friend Ram ” Here is a passage from 
the essay m question . 

The Doctors [Campbell and Johnson] both charge Pope with enor 
and inconsistency — enor m supposing that tn Enghshy of metrical 
lines unequal in the number of syllables and pionounced in equal 
tunes, the longer suggests celeiity (this bemg the piinciple of the 
Alexandrine ) — inconsistency, in that Pope himself uses the same con- 
trivance to convey the contiary idea of slowness But why iU English ^ 
It IS not and cannot be disputed that, m the hexameter veise of the 
Gieeks and Latins— which is the model m this matter — what is dis- 
tinguished as the “dactylic hne” was uniformly applied to express 
velocity How was it to do so ^ Simply fiom the fact of being pio- 
nounced 111 an equal time with, while containing a greatei numbei of 
syllables oi “bars” than the ordinary oi average measuie , as, on the 
other hand, the spondaic hne, composed of the minimum number, was, 
upon the same principle, used to indicate slowness So, too, of the 
Alexandrine in English versification. No, says Campbell, tlieie is a 
diffei^nce, tbe^ Alexandrine is not in fact, like the dactylic line, pro- 
nounced in the common time But does this alter the pnnciple ^ 
What is the rationale of Metie, whether the classical hexameter or the 
English heroic ^ ” 

I have written an essay on the “Rationale of Verse,” in 
which the whole topic is surveyed ah imtiOy and with refer- 
ence to general and immutable principles. To this essay I 
refer Mr. Bristed In the meantime, without troubling myself 
to ascertain whether Doctors Johnson and Campbell are 
wrong, or whether Pope is wrong, or whether the reviewei 
is nght or lorong, at this point or at that, let me succinctly 
state what is the truth on the topics at issue And firsts 
the same principles, in all cases, govern all verse What is 
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true in English is true in Greek Beccmdly, in a series of 
lines, if one line contains more syllables than the law of the 
verse demands, and if nevertheless this line is pronounced 
m the same time, upon the whole, as the rest of the hues, 
then this line suggests celerity — on account of the increased 
rapidity of enunciation required Thus m the Greek hexa- 
meter the dactyhc lines — those most aboundmg in dactyls 
— serwe best to convey the idea of rapid motion. The 
spondaic Imes convey that of slowness. Thirdly y it is a 
gross mistake to suppose that the Greek dactyhc line is 
“the model in this matter” — the matter of the English 
Alexandrme The Greek dactylic line is of the same 
number of feet — ^bars — ^beats — pulsations — as the ordmary 
dactylic spondaic lines among which it occurs Bjit the Alex- 
andme is longer by one foot — ^by one pulsation — than the 
pentameters among which it arises. For its pronunciation 
it demands more time, and therefore, ceteris jpatibuSy it would 
well serve to convey the impression of length or duration, 
and thus indirectly of slowness I say cetens paribus. But 
by varymg conditions we can effect a total change in the 
impression conveyed When the idea of slowness is con- 
veyed by the Alexandrine, it is not conveyed by any slower 
enunciation of syllables — that is to say, it is not diuctly 
conveyed — but indirectly, through the idea of length in the 
whole Ime. Now if we wish to convey, by means of an 
Alexandrine, the impression of velocity, we readily do so 
by givmg rapidity to our emmciation of the syllables 
composing the several feet To effect this, however, we 
must have mme syllables, or we shall get through the whole 
Ime too qmckly for the intended time To get more 
syllables, all we have to do is to use in place of iambuses 
what our prosodies call anapaests * Thus in the line 

* I use the prosodial word “auapeest” merely because here I have 
no space to show what the reviewer will admit I have distinctly shown 
in the essay referred to — viz. • that the additional syllable mtroduced, 
does not make the foot an anapsest, or the equivalent of an anapaest, 
and that if it did it would spoil the line On this topic, and on all 
topics connected with verse, there is not a prosody in existence which 
(s not a mere jumble of the grossest error. 
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Flies o’er tlie unbending com and skims along the main, 

the syllables unbend ” form an anapaest, and demanding 

unusual rapidity of enunciation, in order that we may get 
them in the ordinary time of an iambus, s^rve to suggest 
celerity By the elision of e in the, as is customary, the 
whole of the intended effect is lost , for tK unbend is nothing 
more than the usual iambus In a word, whenever an 
Alexandrme expresses celerity, we shall find it to contain 
one or more anapaests — the more anapaests, the more 
decided the impression But the tendency of the Alexan- 
drine, consisting merely of the usual iambuses, is to convey 
slowness — although it conveys this idea feebly, on account 
of conveying it indirectly. It follows, from what I have 
said, that the co mm on pentameter, interspersed with ana- 
paests, would better convey celerity than the Alexandrme 
interspersed with them in a similar degree — and it unques- 
tionably does 

OLVIII — Poetry— GtALLic Khythm 

At Ermenonville, too, there is a striking mstance of the 
Gallic rhythm with winch a Frenchman regards the 
English verse There Gerardm has the foUowmg inscrip- 
tion to the memory of Shenstone 
This plain stone 

To William Shenstone ^ 

In his iMitmgs he displayed 
A mind natural , 

At Leasowes he laid 
Arcadian greens rurah 

There are few Parisians, speaking English, who would find 
anything jpartiaidarly the matter with this epitaph. 

OLIX — Poetry — Heroic Verse 

I have never yet seen an Enghsh heroic verse on the 
proper model of the Greek, although there have been 
innumerable attempts, among which those of Coleridge are 
perhaps the most absurd, next to those of Sir Philip Sidney 
«nd Longfellow The author of “ The Vision of Eubeta ’ 
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has done better, and Percival better yet, but no one has 
seemed to suspect that the natural preponderance of spondaic 
words inothe Latin and Greek must in the Enghsh be 
supplied by art»— that is to say, by a careful culhng of the 
few spondaic words which the language affords, as, for 
example, here 

Man IS a | complex, ] compound, | compost, | yet is he | God-born 

This, to all intents, is a Greek hexameter, but then its 
spondees are spondees, and not mere trochees. The verses 
of Coleridge and others are dissonant, for the simple reason 
that there is no equality in time between a trochee and a 
dactyl. When Sir Philip Sidney writes 

So to the 1 ^oods Love 'l runnes as 1 well as 1 ndes to the [ palace, 

he makes an heroic verse only to the eye, for woods Love 
is the only true spondee, ‘‘runs as,” “well as,” and “palace,” 
have each the first syllable long and the second short — thii'fc 
is to say, they are dl trochees, and occupy less time than 
the dactyls or spondee — hence the halting Now all this 
seems to be the simplest thing in the world, and the only 
wonder is how men professing to be scholars should attempt 
to engraft a verse, of which the spondee is an element, upon 
a stock which repels the spondee as antagonistical 

CLX — Pope a Fool , 

So violent was the state of paitiesin England, that I was assured 
by several that the Duke of Marlboiough was a coward and Pope S fooL 
— VoUatre. 

Both propositions have smce been very seriously 
entertained, quite independently of all party-feeling. That 
Pope was a fool, indeed, seems to be an established point 
at present with the Crazyites — what else shall I call them 1 

OLXI — Poeteait-Patnting 
I cannot tell how it happens, but, unless now and then, 
in a case of portrait-painting, very few of our artists can 
justly be held guilty of the crime imputed by Apelles to 
Protogenes — that of “ being too natural ” 
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CLXII — Prohibition op Pleasure. 

The modern reformist Philosophy, which anniljilates the 
individual by way of aiding the mass, and th^ late reformist 
Legislation, which prohibits pleasure with the view of 
advancing happiness, seem to be chips of that old block of 
a French feudal law which, to prevent young partridges 
from being disturbed, imposed penalties upon hoemg and 
weeding. 

CLXIII— Pug Nose 

Not so : — a gentleman with a pug nose is a contradic- 
tion in terms — ‘‘Who can live idly and without manual 
labour, and will bear the port, charge, and cmntemnce of a 
gentleman, he alone should be called master and be taken 
for a gentleman.” — Sir Thomas Smith's “Commonwealth of 
England ” 

OLXIV. — Classical Pun. 

Talking of puns • — “ Why do they not give us quail for 
dinner, as usual 1 ” demanded Count Fessis, the other day, 
of H the classicist and sportsman. 

“Because at this season,” replied H , who was 

dozing, — “ gualis sopm' fessis ” (Quail is so poor, Fessis ) 

OLXV — Pun — Demosthenes “ ad canes.” 

That Demosthenes “ turned out very badly ” appears 
Deyond dispute from a passage in Maker de vet at rect 
Oioecmf where we read “Wee ilh {Demostheni) 
wjpe videhatw', optimis oelichs magistiis, ad canes se confer 
tc. etc ^' — that is to say, Demosthenes was not ashamed to 
[uit good society and “ go to the dogs ” 

OLXVI — Punctuation 

That punctuation is important all agree, but how few 
omprehend the extent of its importance ! The writer who 
eglects punctuation or mispunctuates is liable to be mis- 
nderstood, — this, accordmg to the popular idea, is the sum 
r the evils arising from heedlessness or ignorance It 
DCS not seem to be known that even where the sense is 
jrfectly clear, a sentence may be deprived of half its force, 

VOL HL 
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its spirit, its point, by improper punctuation. For the- 
want of merely a comma — ^it often occurs that an axiom 
appears a** paradox, or that a sarcasm is converted mto a ' 
sermonoid I^iere is no treatise on the topic — and there 
is no topic on which a treatise is more needed There 
seems to exist a vulgar notion that the subject is one of 
pure conventionality, and cannot be brought within the 
limits of mtelhgible and consistent mU And yet, if fairly 
looked in the face, the whole matter is so plain that its 
mkonale may be read as we run. If not anticipated I shall 
hereafter make an attempt at a magazine paper on The 
Philosophy of Pomt.” In the meantime let me say a word 
or two of the dash. Every writer for the press who has 
any sense of the accurate, must have been frequently 
mortified and vexed at the distortion of his sentences by the 
printer’s now general substitution of a semicolon or a comma 
for the dash of the MS The total or neaily total disuse 
of the latter point has been brought about by the re- 
vulsion consequent upon its excessive employment about 
twenty years ago. The Byronic poets were all dash. 
John Neal in his earlier novels exaggerated its use into the 
grossest abuse — although his very error arose from the 
philosophical and self-dependent spirit which has always 
distmguished him, and which will even yet lead him, if I 
am not gi'eatly mistaken in the man, to do something for 
the literature of the country which the country will not 
willingl3^,” and cannot possibly, “ let die ” Without#enter- 
ing now into the why, let me observe that the prmter may 
always ascertain when the dash of the MS is properly and 
when improperly employed, by bearing in mmd that this 
point represents a second tJwugU — an emendation. In using 
it just above, I have exemplified its use The words an 
emendation ” are, speaking with reference to grammatical 
construction, put m aj?position with the words a second 
thought.” Having written these latter words, I reflected 
whether it would not be possible to render their meaning 
more distinct by certam other words Now, instead of 
erasing the phrase “a second thought,” which is of some 
use — which jyartially conveys the idea intended — which 
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^ advancjes me a sfe^ toward my full purpose, I suffer it to 
remain, and merely put a dash between it and the phrase 
an emendation ” The dash gives the reader* a choice 
between two, or among three or more expressions, one of 
which may be more forcible than another, but all of which 
help out the idea It stands in general for these words — 
“ 01 , to make my meming more distinct This force it has — 
and this force no other point can have, since all other 
points have well-understood uses quite different from this 
Therefore the dash cannot be dispensed with It has its 
phases — ^its variation of the force described, but the one 
principle, that of second thought or emendation, will be 
found at the bottom of all 

CLXVII. — Pub’s Grammar. 

This is a queer little book,* which its author regards 
as -“not only necessary, but urgently called for,” because 
not only “ the mass of the people are ignorant of English 
Grammar, but because those who profess great knowledge 
of it, and even those who make the teachmg of it their 
business, will be found, upon examination, to be very fai 
from understanding its principles ” 

Whether Mr P. proceeds upon the safe old plan of 
Prdbo melioia^ deteriora sequm — whether he is one of “ the 
mass,” and means to include himself among the ignoramuses, 
or whether he is only a desperate quiz — we shall not take 
it upon ourselves to say \ but the fact is clear that, in a 
Preface of less than two small duodecimo pages (the leading 
object of which seems to be an eulogy upon one William 
Cobbett), he has given us some half dozen distinct instances 
of bad grammar 

‘‘For these purposes," says he — ^that is to say — the purposes of 
instructing mankind and enhghtemng “ every American youth ” with- 
out exception — “for these purposes, I have written my lessons in a 
senes of letters A mode that aifoids more opportunity for plainness, 
familianty, instruction, and entertainment, than any other A mode 

* “A Giammar of the English Language, in a series of Letteis, 
adth essed to every American Youth ” By Hugh A. Pue Philadelphii*: 
Published by the Author, 
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tliat wa-s adopted by Chesterfield m his celebrated instructions on 
politeness. A mode that was adopted by Smollett in many of his 
novels, whfbh, even at this day, hold a distinguished place in the world 
of fiction A mode that was adopted by William Cobbett, not only in 
his admirable treatise on English Grammar, but in nearly every woik 
that he wrote.” ‘‘To" Mr Cobbett,” adds the instructor of every 
American youth — “to Mr Cobbett 1 acknowledge myself indebted for 
the greater part of the grammatical knowledge which I possess. ” 

Of the fact stated there can be no question. Nobody 
but Cobbett could have been the grammatical Mentor of 
Mr. Pue, whose book (which is dll Cobbett) speaks plainly 
upon the pomt — nothing but the ghost of William Cobbett^ 
lookmg over the shoulder of Hugh A Pue, could have 
inspired the latter gentleman with the bright idea of 
stnngmg together four consecutive sentences, m each of 
which the leadmg nominative noun is destitute of a verb 

Mr. Pue may attempt to justify his phraseology here 
by saying that the several sentences quoted above, commenc- 
ing with the words A mode,” are merely contmuations of 
the one beginning “For these purposes,” but this is no 
justification at all. By the use of the period, he has 
rendered eacli sentence distinct, and each must be exammed 
as such in respect to its grammar We are only taking 
the liberty of condemnmg Mr. P. by the words of his own 
mouth Turnmg to the page where he treats of punctua- 
tion, we read as follows — “ The full point is used at the 
end of every complete sentence ; and a complete sentence 
is a collection of words making a complete sense, without 
bemg dependent upon another collection of words to con- 
vey the full meaning intended.” Now, what kind of a- 
meaning can we give to such a sentence as “ A mode that 
was adopted by Chesterfield in his celebrated instructions on 
politeness,” if we are to have “ no dependence upon ” the 
sentences that precede it % But, even m the supposition 
that these five sentences had been rim into one, as they 
should have been, they would still be ungrammaticaL For 
example — “ For these purposes I have written my lessons 
in a senes of letters — a mode that affords more opportunity 
‘ for plainness, familiarity, instruction, and entertainment 
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than any other — a mode, etc ” This would have been the 
proper method of punctuation “ A mode is placed in 
apposition with “a series of letters/’ But it is evideni 
that it IS noi the “ series of letters ” which ^s the “ mode.” 
It is fhe yyriting tlie lessons in a series which is so Yet, in 
order that the noun “mode” can be properly placed in 
apposition with what precedes it, this latter must be either 
a noun, or a sentence, which, taken collectively, can serve 
as one Thus, in any shape, all that we have quoted is bad 
grammar 

We say ^^had gramnnwil’' and say it tlirough sheer 
.obstinacy, because Mr Pue says we should not, “ Why, 
what IS grammar ‘2” asks he indignantly. “Nearly all 
grammarians tell us that grammar is the wntmg and speak- 
ing of the English language correctly. What then is bad 
grammar Why bad grammar must be the bad writmg 
and speakmg of the !l&iglish language correctly We 
give the two admiration notes and all. 

In the first place, if grammar be only the writing and 
speaking the English language correctly, then the French, 
or the Dutch, or the Kickapoos are miserable, ungrammatical 
races of people, and have no hopes of bemg anything else, 
unless Mr. Pue proceeds to their assistance — but let us 
say nothing of this for the present What we wish to assert 
is that the usual definition of grammar, as “ the writing 
and speaking mrecllyl^ is an error which should have been 
long ago exploded. Grammar is an analysis of language, 
and this analysis will be good or 5ac?, just as the capacity 
employed upon it be weak or strong — just as the gram- 
marian be a Horne Tooke or a Hugh A Pue But perhaps, 
after all, we are treating this gentleman discourteously. 
His book may be merely intended as a good joke By-the- 
bye, he says in his preface, that “while he informs the 
student, he shall take particular care to enimtain him” 
Now, the truth is, we have been exceedmgly entertained. 
In such passages as the following, however, which we find 
upon the second page of the Introduction, we are really at 
a loss to determine whether it is the uMe or the dulce which 
prevails We give the italics of Mr. Pue , without which 
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indeed, the singular force and beauty of the paragraph can* 
not be duly appreciated • — 

“The proper study of English grammar, so far from being dry^ is 
one of tbo most fational enjoyments known to us , one that is highly 
calculated to rouse the dormant energies of the student ; it recLUiring 
continual mental effort , unceasing exercise of mind It is, in fact, the 
spreading of a thought-prodiicmg plctster of Pans upon the ext&nsfive 
grounds of intellect ! It is the parent of idea, and great causation of 
reflection , the mighty instigator of insurrection in the interior , and, 
above all, the unflinching champion of internal impiovemeTU/'* 

We know noohing about plaster of Paris , but the analogy 
which subsists between ipecac and grammar — at least 
between ipecac and the grammar of Mr Pue — never, cer- 
tainly, struck us in so clear a point of view as it does now 

But, aftei all, whether Mr. P 's queer little book shall or 
shall not meet the views of ‘ Every American Youth ” will 
depend pretty much upon another question of high moment 
— whether “ Every American Youth ” be or be not as great 
a nincompoop as Mr. Pue 

CLXVIII. — Quotations Whimsically Misapphed. 

The misapplication of quotations is clever, and has a 
capital effect when well done ; but Lord Brougham has not 
exactly that kind of capacity which the thing requires 
One of the best hits in this way is made by Tieck, and I 
have lately seen it appropriated with interesting compla- 
cency in an English magazine The author of the 
“Journey into the Blue Distance,” is giving an account of 
some young ladies, not very beautiful, whom he caught in 
mediis rebus, at their toilet. “ They were curling their mon- 
strous heads,” says he, “ as ShaJcspeare says of the waves in a 
storrrL^' 

CLXIX — ^Read, the Poet-Painteb. 

One of our truest poets is Thomas Buchanan Read.^ 
lEs most distinctive features are, first, “ tenderness,”’ or sub- 
dued passion, and secondly, fancy. His sin is imitativeness. 
At jpresent, although evincing high capacity, he is but a copy* 

* Bom in Pennsylvania in 1822 Author of various poems and 
ballads, and one of the popular pamters of America. 
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ist of Longfellow — that is to say, but the echo of an echo 
Here is a beautiful thought winch is mi the property of Mr, 
Eead . • 

And where the spring-time snn had longer ^hone, 

A moUt looked wg and found %tself alo^ie, 

Heie again a spuit 

Slowly through the lake descended, 

Till from her hidden form below 
The waters took a golden glow. 

As %f ihs star which made her forehead bright 
Had hurst and filled the lake with light, 

Lowell has some lines very similar, ending with 
As if a star had burst within his brain, 

GLXX — Reasoning 

This reasoning is about as convincing as would be that 
of a traveller who, gomg from Maryland to New York 
ivithout entering Pennsylvania, should advance this feat as 
an argument against Leibnitz’s Law of Continuity, according 
to which nothmg passes from one state to another without 
passing through all the intermediate states. 

GLXXI —Reasoning in a Gircle 

Among his eidola of the den, the tribe, the forum, the 
theatre, etc , Bacon might well have placed the gieat eidolon 
of the parlour (or of the wit, as I have termed it in one of 
these* Marginalia-^XLvni,), the idol whose worship blinds 
man to truth by dazzlmg him with the apposite. But what 
title could have been invented for that idol which has propa- 
gated, perhaps, more of gross error than all combined % — the 
one, I mean, which demands from its votaries that they 
reciprocate cause and effect — ^reason in a circle — lift them- 
selves from the ground by pulling up their pantaloons — and 
carry themselves on their own heads, m hand-baskets, from 
Beersheba to Dan 

All — absolutely all the argumentation which I have 
seen on the nature of the soul, or of the Deity, seems to me 
nothmg but worship of this uiiaraLable idol Fom savair ce 
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gu'est Dim, says Bielfeld, although nohody listens to the 
solemn truth, il faut Uie Dim rrdme — and to reason about 
the reason# IS of all things the most unreasonable At least, 
he alone is fit# to discuss the topic \ 7 ho perceives at a 
glance the insanity of its discussion. 

CLXXII Reform — Opposition 

“11 in any point,” says Lord Bacon, “I have leceded 
from what is commonly received, it hath been for the' 
purpose of proceeding mehtis and not in ahud ^^ — ^but the 
character assumed, m general, by modern “ Reform ” is 
simply that of Opposition. 

CLXXIII — Reynolds’s “ Miserrimus ” 

The author of “Miserrimus” might have been W G. 
Simms (whose “Mai tin Faber” is just such a work) — ^but 
G W. M. Reynolds, an Englishman, who wrote also, 
“ Albert de Rosanne,” and “ Pickwick Abroad ” — both ex- 
cellent things in their way, 

CLXXIV — Religion and Philosophy 
Until we analyse a religion or a philosophy in respect 
of its inducements, independently of its rationality, we shall 
never be in a condition to estimate that rehgion or that 
philosophy by the mere number of its adherents • — unluckily 
No Indian Piince has to his palace 
Moie folio weis than a thief to the gallows » 

OLXXV — Re-living the Old Life 

That evil piedominates over good hecomes evident when we consider 
that there can he found no aged person who would he willing to re-live 
the life he has already lived . — Volneg 

The idea here is not distinctly made out, for, unless 
through the context, we cannot be sure whether the author 
means merely this — that every aged person fancies he 
might, in a different course of life, have been happier than 

* This IS incorrect “Miserrimus ” was wntten by F. M Reynolds, 
who died at Fontainbleau in 1350. — JSd 
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in the one actually lived, and for this reason would not he 
willing to live Im life over again, lut some other life , or 
whether the sentiment intended is this — ^that iff upon the 
grave’s brink, the choice between the expected death and 
the re-living the old life were offered any aged person that 
person would prefer to die The first proposition is 
perhaps true, but the last (which is the one designed) is 
not only doubtful in point of mere fact, but is of no effect, 
even if gi'anted to be true, in sustaining the original 
proposition that evil predominates over good It is assumed 
that the aged person will not re-live his life, because he 
Imows that its evil predominated over its good The source 
of error lies in the word “ knows ” — in the assumption that 
we can ever be really in possession of the whole knowledge 
to which allusion is cloudily made But there is a seeming^ 
a fictitious knowledge, and this very seeming knowledge it 

is, of what the life has been, which incapacitates the aged 
person from deciding the question on its merits He blindly 
deduces a notion of the happiness of the original real life, a 
notion of its preponderating evil or good, from a considera- 
tion of the secondaiy or supposititious one In his estimate 
he merely strikes a balance between events^ and leaves quite 
out of the account that elastic Hoj^e which is the Eos of all 
Man’s leal life is happy, chiefly because he is ever expecting 
that it soon -will be so In regarding the supposititious life, 
however, we paint to ourselves chill ceitainties for warm 
expectations and grievances quadrupled in being foreseen 
But l^ecause we cannot avoid doing this, strain our imagi-, 
native faculties as we will, because it is so very difficult, 
so nearly impossible a task, to fancy the known unknown, 
the done unaccomplished, and because (through our inability 
to fancy all this) we prefer death to a secondary life, does 

it, in any manner, follow ^that the evil of the properly- 
considered real existence does predominate over the good ^ 

In order that a just estimate be made by Mr. Volney’s 
aged person,” and from this estimate a judicious choice ; — 
in order, again, that from this estimate and choice we deduce 
any clear comparison of good with evil m human existence 
it will be necessaiy that we obtain the opinion or “ choice,” 
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upon this point from an aged person, who shall be in con- 
dition to appreciate with precision the hopes he is naturally 
led to lea^ie out of question, but which reason tells us he 
would as strongly experience as ever in the absolute re-living 
of the life. On the other hand', too, he must be in condition 
to dismiss from the estimate the fears which he actually 
feels, and which show him bodily the ills that are to 
happen, but which fears, again, reason assures us he would 
notr m the absolute secondary life encounter Now what 
mortal was ever in condition to make these allowances ^ — to 
perform impossibilities m giving these considerations their 
due weight % What mortal, then, was ever in condition to 
make a well-grounded choice ? How, from an ill-grounded 
one, are we to make deductions which shall guidd us aright 
How out of error shall we fabricate truth 

CLXXVI. — Eemareable for Nothing. 

A pumpkin has more angles than C , and is 

altogether a cleverer thing. He is remarkable at one 
pomt only — at that of being remarkable for nothing. 

CLXXVII. — Rhetorician^s Etjles 

For all the rhetoncian^s rules 

Teach nothing hut to name the tools —Hwhhras 

What these oft-quoted lines go to show is that a falsity 
in verse will travel faster and endure longer than a falsity 
in prose. The man who would sneer or stare at a silly 
proposition nakedly put,' will admit that “there is a good 
deal in that ” when “ that ” is the point of an epigram shot 

into the ear. The rhetorician's rules — ^if they are rules 

teach him not only to name his tools, but to use his tools, 

the capacity of his tools — their extent — their .lunit , and 
from an examination of the nature of the tools — (an examm- 
ation forced on him by their constant presence) — ^force him 
also into scrutiny and comprehension of the matenal on 
which the tools are employed, and thus, finally, suggest and 
give birth to new material for new tools. 
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OLXXVIII — Ehobodaphne 
" Ehododaphne ” (who wrote it ?*) is hninfal^of music 

— « 

By living streams, in sylvan shades, 

Where wind and wave symphonious make 
Rich melody, the youths and maids 
No more with choral music wake 
Lone Echo fiom her tangled brake 

CLXXIX— Khyme. 

The effect derivable from well-managed rhyme is very 
imperfectly understood. Conventionally, ‘‘ rhyme implies 
merely close similarity of sound at the ends of verse, and it 
is really curious to observe how long mankind have been 
content^ with their limitation of the idea. What, in rhyme, 
first and principally pleases, may be referred to the human 
sense or appreciation of equality — the common element, as 
might be easily shown, of all the gratification we derive 
from music in its most extended sense — very especially in 
its modifications of metre and rhythm We see, for example, 
a crystal, and are immediately interested by the equality 
between the sides and angles of one of its faces — ^but, on 
bringmg to view a second face, m all respects similar to the 
first, our pleasure seems to be squared ^ — on bnnging to view 
a third, it appears to be cubed, and so on • I have no doubt, 
mdeed, that the delight experienced, if measurable, would 
be found to have exact mathematical relations, such, or 
nearly such, as I suggest — ^that is to say, as far as a certam 
point, beyond which there would be a decrease in similar 
relations. Now here, as the ultimate result of analysis, we 
reach the sense of mere equality, or rather the human delight 
in this sense , and it was an instinct, rather than a clear 
comprehension of this dehght as a principle, which, in the 
first instance, led the poet to attempt an increase of the 
effect arismg from the mere similarity (that is to say 
equality) between two sounds — ^led him, I say, to attempt 

* Thomas Love Peacock, author of “Palmyra, and other Poems,’’ 
“ Headlong Hall,” and other clever novels — M. 
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increasing this effect by making a secondary equabsation, in 
placing the rhymes at equal distances — that is, at the ends 
of lines of equal length In this manner, rhyme and the 
termination of ijie hne grew connected in men’s thoughts — 
grew into a conventionalism — the principle being lost sight 
of altogether And it was simply because Pindaric verses 
had before this epoch existed — ^ e verses of unequal length 
— ^that rhymes were subsequently found at unequal dis- 
tances It was for tins reason solely, I say — for none more 
profound. Rhyme had come to be regarded as of right 
appertaining to the of verse — and here we complain 
that the matter has finally rested But- it is clear that 
there was much more to be considered So far, the sense 
of equality alone entered the effect , or, if this equality was 
slightly varied, it was varied only through an accident — the 
accident of the existence of Pindaric metres It will be 
seen that the rhymes were always ankcijpated. The eye, 
catching the end of a verse, whether long or short, expected, 
for the ear, a rhyme The great element of unexpectedness 
was not dreamed of — that is to say, of novelty — of original- 
ity. “ But,” says Lord Bacon (how justly ») “ there is no 
exqmsite beauty without some strangeness in the proper-^ 
tions.” Take away this element of strangeness — of unex- 
pectedness — of novelty — of originality — call it what we will 
— and all that is etheual in loveliness is lost at once We 
lose — ^we miss the unknown — ^the vague — the uncompre- 
hended because offered before we have time to examine and 
comprehend We lose, in short, all that assimilates the 
beauty of earth with what we dream of the beauty of 
Heaven Perfection of rhyme is attainable only in the 
combination of the tVo elements. Equality and Unexpected- 
ness But as evil cannot exist without good, so unexpected- 
pess must arise from expectedness. We do not contend 
for mere arbitrariness of rhyme In the first place, we must 
have equi-distant or regularly recurring rhymes to form the 
basis, expectedness, out of which arises the element unex- 
pectedness, by the mtroduction of rhymes, not arbitrarily; 
but with an eye to the greatest amount of unexpectedness 
We should not introduce them, for example, at such points 
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that the entire line is a multiple of the syllables preceding 
the points. When, for instance, I write — 

And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purplcf curtain, 

I produce more, to be sure, but not remarkably more than 
the ordmary effect of rhymes regularly recumng at the ends 
of lines ; for the number of syllables in the whole verse is 
merely a multiple of the number of syllables preceding the 
rhyme introduced at the middle, and there is still left 
therefore a certain degree of expectedness What there is 
of the element unexpectedness, is addressed, m fact, to the 
eye only- — for the ear divides the verse into two ordinary 
lines, thus : 

And the silken, sad, uncertain 
Rustling of each purple curtain 

I obtain, however, the whole eiBfect of unexpectedness when 
I write — 

Tlinlled me, filled me with fantastic teiTOis nevei felt before 

N B , — ^It IS very commonly supposed that rhyme, as it 
now ordinarily exists, is of modern invention — ^but see the 
“ Clouds of Aristophanes.” Hebrew verse, however, did not 
include it — the terminations of the lines, wheie most 
distinct, never showing any thing of the kind 

OLXXX — Eight and Wrong 

“ This IS right,” says Epicurus, “ precisely because the 
people are displeased with it.” 

II y a bi paner^' says Chamfort — one of the Kamkars 
of Mirabeau — ‘‘ gue toute id^ejfublique — toute convention 'legne 
— est une sottm car elle a convenue m jplus grand nornbre ” 

Si pqficere cwjiw,” says the great African bishop, 
^^prirno %d vemm jputa qaod sana mens omnium hominum 
. attestatur” Now, 

'Who shall decide where Doctors disagree i 

To me it appears that, m all ages, the most preposterous 
falsities have been received as truths by at least the “ mens 
omniulh hominum.” As for the sana mens” — ^how are we 
ever to determine what that is 1 
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OLXXXI: — St Attstin de him Mamchcds. 

In reading some books we occupy ourselves chiefly with 
the thoughts of»the author , m perusing others, exclusively 
with our own And this is one of the “ others ” — a sug- 
gestive book But there are two classes of suggestive books 
— ^the positively and the negatively suggestive The former 
suggest by what they say , the latter by what they might 
and should have said It makes little difference, after all 
In either case the true book-purpose is answered 

CLXXXII —Sallust 

Sallust, too. He had much the same free-and-easy idea, 
and Metternich himself could not have quarrelled with his 
“ Impune quce Ubet facere %d est esse reg&m^^ 

CLXXXIII — ScHWABMERBt 

The (aQimscii Sclmarmeui '' — not exactly “ humbug,” 
but “ sky-rocketing ” — seems to be the only term by which 
we can conveniently designate that peculiar style of criticism 
which has lately come into fashion, through the mfluence of 
certain members of the Fabian family — people who live 
(upon beans) about Boston 

CLXXXIV— Bro^d Scotch 

In the sweet “Lily of Nithsdale” we read — 

She's gane to d'well in heaven, my lassie — 

She’s gane to dwell in heaven , 

Ye’ie ow’ie pure, quo’ the voice of God, 

- For dwelling out o’ heaven 

The ow'^ie and the o’ of the two last verses should be 
Anglicised The Deity at least should be supposed to 
speak so as to be understood, although I am aware that a 
folio has been written to demonstrate broad Scotch as the 
language of Adam and Eve in Paradise 
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CliXXXY — Seat of the Sottl. 

They have ascertained in China that the abdomen is 
the seat of the soul ; and the acute Greeks consi&ered it a 
waste of words to employ more than a single term, 
for the expression both of the mind and of the diaphragm. 

CLXXXYI— Simms. 

It was a pile of the oyster which yielded the piecious pearls of the 
South, and tl^e aitist had judiciously painted some with their lips 
parted, and showing within the laige piecious fruit in the attamment 
of which Spanish cupidity had already proved itself capable of eveiy 
peril, as well as every cnnie At once tiue and poetical, no comment 
could have been more severe, etc — Simms’ J)<ms$l of Darien * 

Body, of Bacchus f — only think of poetical beauty in the 
countenance of a gaping oyster 

And how natuial, in an age so fanciful, to believe that the stars 
and starry gioups beheld in the new world foi the fiist time by the 
native of the old were especially assigned foi its government and pio- 
tection 

Now, if by the old woild be meant the east, and by the 
new world the west, I am at a loss to know what the 
stars seen in the one which cannot be equally seen in the 
other Mr Simms has abundant faults — or had , — among 
which inaccurate English, a proneness to revolting images, 
and pet phrases, are the most noticeable Nevertheless, 
leaving out of the question Brockden Brown and Hawthorne 
(whb are each a gems), he is immeasurably the best writer 
of fiction in America He has more vigour, more im agination, 
more movement, and more general capacity than all our 
novelists (save Cooper) combined. 

CLXXXYII — Simms’ “ Damsel of Daeien ” 

A ballad entitled “ Indian Set emde^' and put mto the 
mouth of the hero, Yesco Nunez, is perhaps the most really 
meritonous portion of Mr. Simms’ “Damsel of Darien” 
This stanza is full of music . 

* Published at Philadelphia, 1839 Wm. Gilmore Simms, LL D 
(bom 1806), IS one of the most prolific and popular authors of Amenca 
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And their wild and mellow voices 
Still to hear along the deep, 

^ Every brooding star rejoices, 

^ While the billow, on its pillow. 

Lulled to silence seems to sleep 

And also this . 

'Tis the wail for life they waken 
By Samana’s yielding shore— 

With the tempest it is shaken , 

The wild ocean is in motion, 

And the song is heard no more 

CLXXXVIII. — Soaring above Nature, 

He that is born to be a man,’" says Wieland in his 
“ Peregrinus Proteus,’" “ neither should nor can be anything 
nobler, greater, or better tlian a man.” The fact is, that 
in efforts bo soar above our nature we invariably fall below 
it Your reformist demigods are merely devils turned 
inside out. 

CLXXXIX — Sound and Sense Principle 

The concord of sound-and-sense principle was never 
better exemplified than in these lines * . — 

Ast amans charsc thalamum puellss 
Desent flens, et tibi verba dicit 
Aspeia, amplexu tenerje cupito a— 

— vulsus amicse 

0X0 — Southey’s “ Doctor,” 

The “ Doctor ” has excited great attention in America as 
well as in England, and has given rise to every variety of con- 
jecture and opinion, not only concerning the author’s individ- 
uality, but in relation to the meaning, purpose, and character 
of the book itself It is now said to be the work of one 
author — now of two, three, four, five — as far even as nine 
or ten. These writers are sometimes thought to have com- 
posed the “ Doctor ” conjointly — sometimes to have written 
each a portion. These individual portions have even been 

* By M Anton Flammins, b 1498 — d. 1550 
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pointed out by the supremely acute, and the names of their 
respective fathers assigned. Supposed discrepancies of 
taste and manner, together with the prodigal introduction 
of mottoes, and other scraps of erudition (apparently beyond 
the compass of a smgle indmduars reading) have given nse 
bo this idea of a multiphcity of writers — among whom are 
mentioned in turn all the most witty, all the most eccentric, 
md especially all the most learned of Great Britain. Again 
— m regard to the nature of the book It has been called 
in imitation of Sterne — an august and most profound 
exemplification, under the garb of eccentricity, of some all- 
mportant moral law — a true, under guise of a fictitious, 
nography — a simple jm d^espnt — a mad farrago by a 
Bedlamite, and a great multiphcity of other equally fihe 
lames and hard Undoubtedly, the best method of 
rriving at a decision m relation to a work of this nature, 
3 to read it through with attention, and thus see what can 
le made of it. We have done so, and can make nothing 
f it, and are therefore clearly of opimon that the Doctor 
j precisely — nothing. We mean to say that it is nothmg 
etter than a hoax. 

That any serious truth is meant to be inculcated by a 
ssue of bizarre and disjointed rhapsodies, whose general 
Leaning no person can fathom, is a notion altogether 
ntenable, unless we suppose the author a madman. But 
lere are none of the proper evidences of madness in the 
lok-w-while of me^e harder there are instances innumerable, 
ne-half, at least, of the entire pubhcation is taken up with 
dpable quizzes, reasonmgs in a circle, sentences, like the 
msense verses of Du Bartas, evidently framed to mean 
>thing, while wearing an air of profound thought, and 
'otesque speculations in regard to the probable excitement 
be created by the book 

It appears ‘to have been written with a sole view (or 
‘arly with the sole view) of excitmg inquiry and comment 
lat this object shoiild be fully accomplished cannot be 
ought very wonderful when we consider the excessive 
luble taken to accomplish it by vivid and powerful intel- 
5t That the “ Doctor ” is the offspring of such intellect 

VOL, ni. 2 G 
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IS proved sufBiciently by many passages of the book, where 
the writer appears to have been led oflT from his main 
design. That it is written by more than one man should 
not be deduced* either from the apparent immensity of its 
erudition, or from discrepancies of style. That man is a 
desperate mannerist who cannot vary his style ad injinitma ; 
and although the book may have been written by a number 
of learned bibliojphagij still there is, we thmk, nothing to be 
found in the book itself at variance with the possibiKty of 
its bemg wiitten by any one individual of even mediocre 
reading Erudition is only certainly known in its Mtd 
results. The mere grouping together of mottoes from the 
greatest multiplicity of ^e rarest works, or even the appar 
rently natural inweaving into any composition, of the 
sentiments and manner of these works, are attainments 
withm the reach of any well-informed, mgenious, and 
mdustrious man having access to the great libraries of 
London. Moreover, while a single individual possessing 
these requisites and opportunities might, through a rabid 
desire of creeping a sensatwn^ have written, with some trouble, 
the “Doctor,” it is bynq means easy to imagine that a plurality 
of B^isible persons conld^ be found wilhng to embark in 
such absurdity from a similar, or indeed from any imagin- 
able inducement. 

The present edition of the Harpers consists of two 
volumes in one Volume one commences with a Prebide 
of Mottoeo occupymg two pages Then follows a Posi^r ^ — * 
then a Table of Contents to the first volume, occupymg eight^i^ 
pages Volume two has a similar Prelude of Mottoes dsm* 
Table of Contents The whole is subdivided into Chapters 
Ante-Initial, Initial, and Post-Initial, with Inter-Chapters. 
The pages have now and then a typographical gueenty — a 
monogram, a scrap of grotesque music, old English, etc. 
Some characters of this latter l^d are printed with coloured 
mk in the British edition, which is gotten up with great 
care All these oddities are in the manner of Sterne, and 
some of them are exceedmgly well conceived. The work 
professes to be a Life of one Doctor Daniel Dove and his 
horse Nobs— but we should put no very great faith in 
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this biography. On the back of the book is a monogram — 
which appears again once or twice in the text, and whose 
solution is a fertile source of trouble with all reefers This 
monogram is a triangular pyramid ^ and tfs, in geometry, 
the solidity of every polyhedral body may be computed by 
dividing the body into pyramids, the pyramid is thus con- 
sidered as the base or essence of every polyhedron. The 
author, then, after his own fashion, may mean to imply that 
his book is the basis of all solidity or wisdom — or perhaps, 
since the polyhedron is not only a solid, but a solid termi- 
nated hj iplamfoces^ that the Doctor” is the very essence ol 
all that spurious wisdom which will terminate in just 
nothing at all — ^in a hoax, and a consequent multiplicity of 
Hank ^ages The wit and humour of the “ Doctor ” have 
seldom been equalled. We cannot think Southey wrote it, 
but have no idea who did 

CXCI. — Statistics 

Here is a book of ‘‘amusing travels,” which is full 
enough of statistics'to have been the joint composition of 
Messieurs Busching, Hassel, Cannabitch, Gaspari, Gutsmiith, 
and company, , 


OXOII — Street's Poems.* 

As a descnptive poet, Mr. Street is to be highly com- 
nended. He not only describes with force and fidelity — 
^ving us a clear conception of the thing described — ^but 
lever describes what to the poet should be nondescript 
le appears, however, not at any time to have been aware 
hat mere description is not poetry at all. We demand 
reation— About Mr. Street there seems to be no 
pirit He is all matter — substance — ^what the chemists 
rould call “simple substance” — and exceedingly simple it is. 

* AJfired B Street, Amencan author, wrote “The Burning of 
chenectady, and other Poems/' 1842 ; “ Drawings and Tinting^” 
844 ; “ Fugitive Poems/’ 1846, eta 
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OXOIII — Sue’s “Mysteries of Paris” 

I have* just finished the “ Mysteries of Paris” — a work of 
unquestionable power — a museum of novel and mgenious 
incident — a paradox of childish folly and consummate skill 
It has this point m common with all the “convulsive” 
fictions — that the incidents are from the premises, 

while the premises themselves are laughably incredible. Ad- 
mitting, for instange, the possibility of such a man as 
Kodolphe^ and of such a state of society as would tolerate his ' 
perpetual interference, we have no difficulty in agreeing to 
admit the possibility of bis accomplishing all that is accom- 
plished. AjQother point which distmguishes the Sue school 
IS the total want of the cms cela/re artem In effect the wnter 
IS always saying to the reader, “ Now — ^in one moment — 
you shall see what you shall see I am about to produce 
on you a remarkable impression* Prepare to have your im- 
agmation, or your pity, greatly excited.” The wires are not 
only not concealed, but displayed as things to be admired, 
equally :with the puppets they set in motion The result is, 
that in perusing, for example, a pathetic chapter in the 
“ Mysteries of Paris ” we say to ourselves, without sheddmg 
a tear — Now, here is something which will be sure to move 
every reader to tears.” The philosophical motives attri- 
buted to Sue are absurd in the extreme. His first, and in 
fact his sole object, is to make an exciting, and therefore 
saleable book The cant (imphed or direct) about the am- 
elioration of society, etc , is but a very usual trick among 
authors, whereby they hope to add such a tone of dignity 
or utilitarianism to their pages as shall gild the pill of tfee^ 
hcentiousness The ^use is even more generally employed 
by way of engrafting a meamng upon the otherwise umn- 
telhgible. In the latter case, however, this ruse is an after- 
thought, manifested in the shape of a moral, either appended 
(as in .^sop) or dovetailed into the body of the work, piece 
by piece, with great care, but never without leaving evidence 
of its after-msertion 

The translation (by C H. Town) is very imperfect, and, 
by a too literal rendering of idioms, contrives to destroy the 
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whole tone of the original Or, perhaps, I should say a too 
literal rendering of local j^ecuha/ritus of ;phrase. There is one 
point (never yet, I believe, noticed) which, obviouilly, should 
be considered in translation. We should* so render the 
original that the version should impress the people for whom it 
is intendedfjmt as the original impresses the people for whom it 
{the ongmat) is intended Now, if we rigorously translate mere 
local idiosyncrasies of phrase (to say nothing of idioms) 
we inevitably distort the author’s designed impression. We 
are sure to produce a whimsical, at least, if not always a 
ludicrous effect — for novelties, in a case of this kind, are 
incongruities — oddities A distmction of course should be 
observed between those peculianties of phrase which apper- 
tain to the nation and those which belong to the author him- 
self — for these latter will have a similar effect upon all 
nations, and should be literally translated It is merely 
the general inattention to the principle here proposed which 
has given rise to so much international depreciation, if not 
positive contempt, as regards literature. The English "re- 
views, for example, have abundant allusions to what they call 
the “ frivolousness ” of French letters — an idea cluefly 
derived from the impression made by the French manner 
merely — this manner, again, havuig in it nothmg essentially 
frivolous, but affecting all foreigners as such (the English 
especially) through that oddity of which I have already as- 
signed the origin The French return the compliment, com- 
plainiiig of the British gamhene m style The phraseology 
of every nation has a taint of diollery about it in the ears 
of every other nation speaking a different tongue Now, to 
convey 'the true' spint of an author, this taint should be 
corrected m translation We should pride ourselves less 
upon literality and more upon dexterity at paraphrase Is 
it not clear that, by such dexterity, a tmnslation may he made 
to convey to a foreigner a juster conception of an ongincd than 
cotdd the original itself? 

The distinction I have made between mere idioms (which, 
of course, should never be literally rendered) and ** locaJ 
idiosyncrasies of phrase,'' may be exemphfied by a passage 
at page 291 of Mr Town’s translation : 
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Never mind ! Go in lihere I Yon will take the cloak of Gale 
basse. You will wrap yourself m it, etc. etc 

These* are the words of a lover to his mistress, md 
are meant kindly, although imperatively. They embody a 
local peculiarity — a French peculiarity of phrase, and (to 
French ears) convey nothing dictatorial. To our own, 
nevertheless, they sound like the command of a military 
officer to his subordinate, and thus produce an effect 
quite different from that intended. Tie translation, in 
such case, should be a bold paraphrase. For example — 

“ I must insist upon your wrappmg yourself in the cloak of 
Oalebasse.'* 

Mr. Town’s version of The Mysteries of Paris,” how- 
ever, IS not objectionable on the score of excessive hterality 
alone, but abounds in misapprehensions of the author’s 
meaning One of~the strangest errors occurs at page 368, 
where we read 

‘‘From a wicked, biutal savage, and riotous rascal, he has made me 
d kind of honest man by saymg only two words to me , but these 
words, ‘ voyez vous,’ were like magic ” 

Here “ voyez vous ” are made to be the two magical 
words spoken ; but the translation should run — “ these 
words, do you see ** were bke magic ” ' The actual words 
described as producing the magical effect are “heart” and 
“ honour.” 

Of similar character is a curious mistake at page 245 

“He IS a gumx fm, and an attack will not save him,” added 
Nicholas “ A — ^yes,” said the widow ” 

Many readers of Mr. Town’s translation have no doubt - 
been puzzled to perceive the force or relevancy of the 
widow’s “A — ^yes” in this case. I have not the original 
before me, but take it for granted that it runs thus, or nearly 
so * — il est mh guem fini et un assa/iU ne Vmfmdd&ra jpos.” 

“ Un — owi /” dit la veuve 

Tt must be observed that, in vivacious French colloquy, 
the om seldom implies assent to the ^letter, but generally 
to the spirit, of a proposition Thus a Frenchman usually 
says “yes” where an Englishman would say “no.” The 
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latter's reply for example, to the sentence "An attack will 
not mtunidate him," would he "No" — that is to say, 
grant you that it would not” The Frenchman, however, 
answers “ Yes " — meaning, " I agree with what you say— it 
would not." Both replies, of course, reaching the same 
pomt, although by opposite routes With this understand- 
ing, it be seen that the true version of the widow’s 
" Un — owb r should be, “ Om attack, I grant you, might 
not," and that this is the version becomes apparent when 
we read the words immediately foUowmg — “ but ever^ day 
— every day it is hell ’ " 

An instance of another class of even more reprehensible 
blimders, is to be found on page 297, where Bras-Eouge is 
made to say to a police officer — " No matter ; it is not of 
that I complam, every trade has its disagreements”' Here 
no doubt the French is dSsagrSmens — ^inconveniences — dis- 
advantages — unpleasantnesses. Disagrimeris conveys dis- 
agreements not even so nearly as, m Latm, religio implies 
rehgion 

I was not a little surprised, m turning over these pages 
to come upon the admirable, thrice admirable story, called 
" Gringalet et Coupe en Deux," which is related by Pique- 
Vmaigre to his companions m La Faroe Barely have I 
read anything of which the exquisite skill so delighted me. 
For my soul I could not suggest a fault in it — except, 
perhaps, that the intention of tellmg a very pathetic story is . 
a little too transparent. 

But I say that I was sfwr^rised in coming upon this story 
— ^and I was so, because one of its pomts has been suggested 
to M. Sue by a tale of my own. Oau;pe en Deux has an ape 
remari^ble for its size, strength, ferocity, and propensity to 
imitation. Wishing to commit a murder so cunningly 
that discovery would be impossible, the master of this 
animal teaches it to imitate the functions of a barber, and 
mcites it to cut the throat of a child, under the idea that, 
when the murder is discovered, it will be considered the 
uninstigated deed of the ape. 

On first seeing this, I felt apprehensive that some of 
my friends would accuse me of plagiarising from it my 
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** Murders in tihe Eue Morgue.” But I soon called to mind 
that this latter was first published in “Graham’s Magazine” 
for April J84L Some years ago “The Pans Charivari” 
copied my storj^ with complimentary comments ; objecting, 
however, to the Bm Morgm on the ground that no such 
street (to the Charivan’s knowledge) existed in Pans I 
do not wish of cpurse to look upon M. Sue’s adaptation of - 
my property m any other hght than that of a comphment. 
The similarity muy have been entirely accidental 

CXOIY. — SWEDENBORGIAN CREDULITY. 

The Swedenborgians inform me that they have dis- 
covered all that I said in a magazine article entitled 
“ Mesmenc Eevelation ” to be absolutely true, although at 
first they were very strongly inclined to doubt my veracity, 
a thing which, in that particular mstance, I never dreamed 
of not doubting myself. The story is a pure fiction from 
beginning to end 

CXOV.— Tales 

In the tale proper — ^where there is no space for develop- 
ment of character or for great profusion and variety of 
incident— mere co7istruct%6n is, of course, far more imperar 
tively demanded than m the novel Defective plot, in this 
latter may escape observation, but in the tale, never. Most 
of our tale-wnters, however, neglect the distinction They 
seem to begin their stones without knowing how they are 
to end; and their ends, generally, — like ^ so many govern- 
ments of Trmculo — appear to have forgotten their begin- 
nmgs. 

CXOYI. — Tennyson 

I am not sure that Tennyson is not the greatest of poets. 
The uncertainty attending the pubUc conception of the term 
“ poet ” alone prevents me from demonstrating that he is. 
Other bards produce effects which are, now and then, other- 
wise produced than by what we call poems ; but Tennyson 
an effect which only a poem does His alone are idiosyn- 
cratic poems By the enjoyment or non-enjoyment of the 
“ Morte D’ Arthur,” or of the “ CEnone,” I would test any 
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one^s ideal sense There are passages in his works which 
rivet a conviction I had long entertained, that the mdefinite 
is an element in the true Why do soij^e persons 

fatigue themselves in attempts to unravel su^sh fantasy-pieces 
as Ae Lady of Shalott T' As well unweave the “ veifiim 
textUis” If the author did not deliberately propose to 
himself a suggestive mdefimtiveness of meaning with the 
view of bringing about a definitiveness of vague and therefore 
of spiritual effect — ^this at least arose from the silent analyti- 
cal promptmgs of that poetic gemus which, in its supreme 
development, embodies all orders of intellectual capacity 
I hnow that mdefimtiveness is an element of the true music 
— I mean of the true musical expression. Give to it any 
undue decision — ^imbue it with any very determinate tone 
— and you deprive it at once of its ethereal, its ideal, its 
mtrmsic and essential character You dispel its luxury of 
dream You dissolve the atmosphere of the mystic upon 
which it floats. You exhaust it of its breath of faery. It 
now becomes a tangible and easily appreciable idea — a thing 
of the earth, earthy. It has not, indeed. Tost its power to 
please, but all which I consider the distinctiveness of that 
power. And to the uncultivated talent, or to the ummagm- 
ative apprehension, this deprivation of its most delicate air 
will be, not unfrequently, a recommendation. A determinate- 
ness of expression is sought — and often by composers who 
should know better — ^is sought as a beauty rather than re- 
jected as a blemish Thus we have, even from high authori- 
ties, attempts at absolute imitation in music Who can forget 
the siUiness of the ‘'Battle of Prague?” What man of 
taste but must laugh at the mterminable drums, trumpets, 
blunderbusses, and thunder ? “ Vocal music,” say L’Abbate 
Gravina, who would have said the same thing of instrumen- 
tal, “ ought to imitate the natural language of the human 
feelings and passions, rather than the warblmgs of Canary 
birds, which our singers, now-a-days, affect so vastly to mimic 
with their quaverings and boasted cadences ” This is true 
only so far as the “rather” is concerned If any music 
muk imitate anything, it were assuredly better to limit the 
imitation as Gravina suggests Tennyson’s shorter pieces 
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abound in minute rhythmical lapses sufficient to assure me 
that — ^in common with all poets hving or dead — ^he has 
neglected to make precise investigation of the principles of 
metre ; but, on^the other hand, so perfect is his rhythmical , 
instinct in general that, like the present Viscount Canterbury, 
he seems to see with his ear 

CXC7IL — A Supposed Modern Teem High-Binder 

As to this last term (“ high-binder ”) which is so confi- 
dently quoted as modern (“not in use, certainly, before 
1818/^) I can refute all thab is said by referring to a journal 
in my own possession — “The Weekly Inspector,” for De- 
cember 27, 1806 — published in New York 

On Cknatmas Eve a party of banditti, amounting, it is stated, to forty 
or fifty members of an association callmg themselves Sigh-Bvnders,'^ 
assembled m front of St. Peter’s Ghurch, in Barclay Street, expecting that 
the Cathoho ntual would be performed with a degree of pomp and 
splendour which has usually been omitted in this city These cere- 
monies, however, not taking place, the High-Bmders manifested great 
displeasure 

In a subsequent number, the association are called 
“ Hide-Binders ” They were Irish 

OXCVIII, — ^Thinking 

I believe it is Montaigne who says — “ People talk about 
thinkmg, but for my part I never begin to think until I sit 
down to write ” A better plan for him would have %een 
never to sit down to write until he had made an end of 
thinking. 

OXCIX — ^Tickell. 

Macaulay, in his just admiration of Addison, over-rates 
Tickell, and does not seem to be aware how much the 
author of the “Elegy” is mdebted to French models. 
Boileau, especially, he robbed without mercy and without 
measure A flagrant example is here. Boileau has the 
lines. 

vam centre** Le Old** wi mmstre se 
Tout Paris pour Ghimim a les yeux do Rodrigue, 
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Tickell thus appropriates them • _ 

While the chaiin’d reader with thy thought compHes, 

And views thy Rosamond with Henry’s eyes. ^ 

CO. — Suggested Title— “Heart Laid Bare.'^ 

If any ambitious man have a fancy to revolutionise at 
one effort the universal world of human thought, human 
opmion, and human sentiment, the opportunity is his- own 
— the road to immortal renown lies straight, open, and 
unencumbered before him All that he has to do is to 
write and publish a very little book. Its title should be 
simple — a few plam words — “My Heart Laid Bare ” But 
— ^this httle book must be tme to Us MU 

Now, IS it not very singular that, with the rabid thirst 
for notoriety which distinguishes so many of mankind — so 
many, too, who care not a fig what is thought of them 
after death, there should not be found one man having 
sufficient hardihood to write this little book'^ To mite, 1 
say. There are ten thousand men who, if the book were 
once written, would laugh at the notion of being disturbed 
by its publication during their life, and who could not even 
conceive 'why they should object to its bemg published after 
their death But to write it — there is the rub No man 

dare write it No man ever will dare write it. No man 
covM write it, even if he dared The paper would shrivel 
and blaze at every touch of the fiery pen 
• 

CCI. — Travels. 

When — and pavoneggmrd about the cele- 

brated personag^ whom they have “ seen ” in their tiwels, 
we shall not be far wrong m inferring that these celebrated 
personages were seen exa? — as Pindar says he “saw” 
Archilochus, who died ages before the former was bom 

con. — Travelli jSTg. 

“What does a man learn by travelhng?’* demanded 
Doctor Johnson one day in a great rage — “What did Lord 
Oharlemont learn in his travels, except that there was a 
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STiake m oue of tlie pyramids of Egypt 1 ’’ — ^but had Doctoi 
Johnson lived in the days of the" Silk; Buckinghams, he 
would hav^ seen that, so far from thinking anything of 
finding a snake m a pyramid, your traveller would take his 
oath at a moment’s notice of having found a pyramid in a 
snake. 

coin, — T ravelling on Horseback to Heaven. 

The ancients had at least half an idea that we travelled 
on horseback to heaven. See a passage of Passen, “de 
mim($ traTmechom ” — quoted by Caylus See, also, many 
old tombs. 

COIY — Trivial Details 

In examining tnvial details we are apt to overlook 

essential generalities. Thus M , m making a to-do 

about the ^‘typographical mistakes in his book, has per- 
mitted the printer to escape a scolding which he did richly 
deserve — a scolding for a “typographical mistake ” of really 
vital importance — ^the mistake of having printed the book 
at all 

CGV — Tucker 

“ George Balcombe'^ we are induced to regard, upon the 
whole, as the lest American novel. There have been few 
books of its pecuhar kind, we think, written in my country 
much its superior Its interest is intense from beginning to 
end Talent of a lofty order is evmced m every page of it. 
Its most di&tmguishing features are invention, vigour, almost 
audacity, of thought— great variety of what the German 
critics tenn Mrigue, and exceeding mgenuity and fimsh in 
the adaptation of its component parts Nothmg is w^anting 
to a complete whole, and nothing is out of place or out of 
time. Without bemg chargeable in the least degree with 
imitation, the novel bears a strong family resemblance to the 
Caleb Williams of Godwm Thinking thus highly of “ George 
Balcombe,” we still do not wish to be understood as ranking 
it with the more brilliant fictions of some of the living 
novelists of Great Britain In regard to the authorship of 
the book, some little conversation has occurred, and the 
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matter is still considered a secret. But why sol— or rather, 
how so ^ The mind of the chief personage of the story is 
the transcript of a mind familiar to us— an unintentional 
transcript, let us grant — hut still one not^to be mistaken. 
‘^George Balcombe” thinks, speaks, and acts, as no person, we 
are convinced, but Judge Beverley Tucker * ever precisely 
thought, spoke, or acted before. 

OOVI. — Ttjokee’s Geobge Balcoiebe.” 

“Had the “George Balcombe” of Professor Beverley 
Tucker been the work of any one born North of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, it would have been long ago recognised, as one 
of the very noblest fictions ever written by an American. 
It is almost as good as “ Caleb Williams.” The manner in 
which the cabal of the “ North American Review ” first write 
all our books and then review them, puts me in mind of 
the fable about the Lion and the Painter. It is high time 
that the literary South took its own interests into its own 
charge. 

CCYII.—“ Undine.” 

How radically has “TJndine” been misunderstood! 
Beneath its obvious meaning there runs an under-current, 
simple, quite intelligible, artistically managed, and richly 
philosophical. 

'Prom internal evidence afforded by the book itself, I 
gather that the author suffered from the ills of a mal-arranged 
maicriage — the bitter reflections thus engendered inducing 
the fable. 

In the contrast between the artless, thoughtless, and 
careless character , of Undine before possessing a soul, and her 
serious, enwrapt, and anxious yet happy condition after pos- 
sessing it, a condition which, with all its multiform dis- 
quietudes, she stUl feels to be preferable to her original state, 
Pouqu6 has beautifully painted the difference between the 
heart unused to lorn, and the heart which has received its 
inspiration. , ' 

The jealousies which follow the marriage, arising from 
* Son of Saint George Tucker, born at Matoax, Virginia, 1784 — 
raised to the bench 1815-80, died 1851. 
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the conduct of Bertalda, are but the natural troubles of 
love, but the persecutions of Kuhleborn 'and the other 
water-spint| who take umbrage at Huldbrand*s treatment 
of his We, are ijeant to picture certain difficulties from the 
interference of relations in conjugal matters — difficulties 
which the author has himself experienced. The warning 
of Undine to Huldbrand, “Reproach me not upon the 
waters, or we part for ever,” is intended to embody the 
truth that quarrels between man and wife are seldom or 
never irremediable unless when taking place in the presence 
of third parties. The second wedding of the knight with 
his gradual forgetfulness of Undine, and Undine’s intense 
grief beneath the waters, are dwelt upon so pathetically, so 
passionately, that there can be no doubt of the author’s 
personal opmions on the subject of second marriages — no 
doubt of his deep personal mterest in the question How 
thrillingly are these few and simple words made to convey 
his belief that the mere death of a beloved wife does not 
imply a separation so final or so complete as to justify a 
union with another f 

The fisherman had loved Undme with exceeding tenderness, and it 
was a doubtful conclusion to his mmd that the mere disappearance of 
his beloved child could be properly viewed as her death 

This IS where the old man is endeavouring to dissuade 
the knight from weddmg Bertalda. 

I cannot say whether the novelty of the conception of 
“ Undmer” or the loftiness and punty of its ideahty, or*the 
intensity of its pathos, or the rigour of its simplicity, or the 
high artistical abihty with which all are combined mto a 
well-kept, yreU-mottvirt whole of absolute unity of effect, is 
the particular chiefly to be admired. 

How delicate and graceful are the transitions from 
subject to subject ’ — a, point severely testmg the autorial 
power — as, when, for the purposes of the story, it becomes 
necessary that the knight, with Undine and Bertalda, 
shall proceed down the Danube An ordinary novelist 
would have here tormented both himself and his readers in 
his search for a sufficient motive for the voyage But in 
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fable such as Undine/’ how all-sufficient, how well in 
jeping, appeals the simple motive assigned ’ 

In this grateful union of fhendslup and affection, winter came and 
issed away , and spring, with, its foliage of teiider green and its 
iaven of softest blue, succeeded to gladden the hearts of the three 
mates of the castle WTiat wonder, then, that its storks and swallowe 
spired them also with a dispositwn to Iframl ? 

OOVIII.— U S Motto. 

The United States’ motto, E ^Iwibus unma, may possibly 
ave a sly allusion to Pythagoras’s definition of beauty — ^the 
sduction of many into one. 

OCIX. — Y ENOEANCE 

What can be more soothing, at once to a man’s Pride 
nd to his Conscience, than the conviction that, m taking 
vengeance on his enemies for mjustice done him, he has 
limply to do them justice m return ^ 

COX — Voltaire’s Works 

Were I to consign these volumes, altogether, to the 
hands of any very young friend of mine, I could not, in 
conscience, describe them otherwise than as “ tam mulUf tom 
grcmdeSf tarn p'etiosi codices;'* and it would gneve me much 
to add the “ mcendUe omnes Him mmlraTm '* * 

• 

COXI. — ^Voltaire. 

, Voltaire, in his preface to “ Brutus,” actually boasts of 
having introduced the Eoman Senate on the stsge in red 
mantles 

CCXII.— Vox PopuLi. 

The uox joopulij so much talked about to so little purpose, 
is, possibly, that very vox et preterea nihil which the country- 
man, in " Catullus,” mistook for a nightmgale. 

* Mercier's ** h'au deux miUe quatre cents quarante,” 
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COXIII. — Webbe’s “ Man About Town ” 

Cornelius Webbe * is one of the best of that numero 
school of eStravaganzists who sprang from the mins of Lam 
We must be in perfect good-humour, however, with ou 
selves and all the world, to be much pleased with sue 
works as “The Man about Town,” m which the harun 
scarum, hyperexcursive mannerism is earned to an excei 
which is frequently fatigumg 

CCXrV — Wilkinson’s Letters. 

These twelve Letters t are occupied, m part, wit 
minute details of such atrocities on the part of the Britisl 
dunng their sojourn in Charleston, as the quizzing of Mn 
Wilkinson and the pilfenng of her shoe-buckles — th 
remainder being made up of the indignant comments o 
Mrs. Wilkinson herself 

It is very tme, as the Preface assures us, that “fev 
records exist of American women either before or during 
the war of the Revolution, and that those perpetuated bj 
History want the charm of personal narration,” — ^but ther 
we are well dehvered from such charms of personal narra 
tion as we find here The only supposable merit in the 
compilation is that dogged air of tmth with which the fail 
authoress relates the lamentable story of her misadventures. 
I look in vain for that “ useful mformation ” about which 
I have heard — unless, indeed, it is in the passage wher^ we 
are told that the letter-wnter “ was a young and beautiful 
widow , that her handwriting is clear and femimne ; and 
that the letters were copied by herself into a blank quarto 
book, on which the extravagant sale-pnce marks one of the 
features of the timea:” — ^there are other extravagant sale- 
prices, however;, besides that, — it was seventy-five cents 
'that I paid for these “ Letters.” Besides, they are silly, 

* Author also of “Lync Leaves,” “Glances at life in City and 
Suburb,” 1836, and the “Absent Man,” 1838. 

+ “ Letters of Eliza 'Wilkinson during the invasion and possession 
of Charleston, S C , by the British, in the Revolutionary War.” 
Arranged by Caroline Gilman 
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a.nd I cannot conceive why Mrs. Gilman thought the public 
wished to read them. It is really too bad for her to talk 
at a body, in this style, about “gathering rel^s of past 
history,’" and “ floating down streams of tinji^e.” 

As for Mrs. Wilkhison, I am rejoiced that she lost her 
shoe-buckles. 

OOXV, — The liATE John Wilson. 

That Professor Wilson is one of the most gifted and 
altogether one of the most remarkable men of his day, few 
persons will be weak enough to deny. His ideality — his 
enthusiastic appreciation of the beautiful, conjoined with a 
temperament compelling him into action and expression, 
has been the root of his pre-eminent success. Much of it, 
undoubtedly, must be referred to that so-called moral 
courage which is but the consequence of the temperament In 
its physical elements. In a word, Professor Wilson is what 
he is, because he possesses ideality, energy, and audacity, 
each in a very unusual degree. The first, almost unaided 
by the two latter, has enabled him to produce much impres- 
sion as a poet upon the secondary or tertiary grades of the 
poetic comprehension. His “Isle of Palms” appeals effec- 
tively to all .those poetic intellects in which the poetic 
predominates greatly over the intellectual element. It is a 
composition which delights through the glow of its imagina- 
tion, but which repels (cbmparatively, of course) through 
the niaismes of its general conduct and construction. As a 
critic* Professor Wilson has derived, as might easily be 
supposed, the greatest aid from the qualities for which we 
have given him credit — and it is in criticism especially, that 
it becomes very dif&cult to say which of these qualities has 
assisted him the most. It is sheer audacity, however, to 
which, perhaps, after all, he is the most particularly in- 
debted, How little he owes to intellectual pre-eminence, 
and how much to the mere overbearing impetuosity of, 
his opinions, would be a singular subject for speculation. 
Nevertheless it is true, that this rash spirit of domination 
would have served, without his rich ideality, but to hurry 
him into contempt. Be this as it may, in the first requisite 

VOL. m. 2 H 
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of a critic the Scotch Aristarchus is grossly deficient. Of 
one who instructs we demand, m the first instance, a certain 
knowledge of the principles which regulate the instruction 
Professor Wilsoji’s capability is limited to a keen apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful, and fastidious sense of the deformed. 
Why or how either is either, he never dreams of pretending 
to inquire, because he sees clearly his own inability to 
comprehend He is no analyst. He is ignorant of the 
machinery of his own thoughts and the thoughts of other 
men. His criticism is emphatically on the surface— super- 
ficial His opinions are mere dkta — unsupported verba 
mfigistri — and are just or unjust at the vanable taste of the 
individual who reads them. He persuades — ^he bewilders 
— ^he overwhelms — at times he even argues — ^but there has 
been no period at which he ever demonstrated anything 
beyond his own utter incapacity for demonstration. 

, OOXYI — Wibt's “ Beitish Spy.*^ 

The ** British Spy ” of Wirt * seems an imitation of the 
“Turkish Spy,” upon which Montesquieu’s “Persian Letters” 
are also based. Marana’s work was in ItaSm. — ^Doctor 
Johnson errs. 

OCXYIL — Wit’s Oebaopest Woek. 

Jack Birkenhead, dpjd Bishop Sprat, says that “ a great 
wit’s great work is to refuse ” The apophthegm must be 
swallowed mm gram sails His greatest work is to ori^nate 
no matter that shall require refusal 

* The “Letters of the Bntish Spy” were first published m the 

“Yiiginia Argus,” 1803, and have been several times reprinted. They 
were written by Dr. William Wirt, author of some well-known essays, 
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ADDENDA. 


Not only do I think it paradoxical to speak of a man 
of genius as personally ignoble, but I confidently maintain 
that the highest genius is but the loftiest moral nobility. 

It is laughable to observe how easily any system of 
philosophy can Ido proved false ; but then is it not mournful 
to perceive the impossibility of even fancying any particular 
system to be true? 

Of the genius of Miss Landon (L.E.L.) it is almost 
unnecessary to speak. Without the elegance of Mrs. 
Hemans, she had considerable grace; with a fine ear, she 
was often careless in her rhythm; possessing a fancy ex- 
uberant and glowing, she showered her metaphors too in- 
discriminately around her. But few equalled her — ^if we 
may so speak — in the passionate purity of her verse. Affec- 
tion breathed through every line she wrote. Perhaps there 
was a mannerism, certainly an affectation, in her constant 
reference to love, and blighted love especially; but even 
this esror was made seductive by the never-ceasing variety 
which she contrived to throw around her theme, and the 
sweetness, richness, and enthusiasm of her song. Her 
great faults were a want of method, and a careless, rapid 
habit of composition. From first to last she was emphati- 
cally an She Wrote from whim rather 

than from plan, and consequently was often trite, and 
always careless. These observations will apply, we think, 
equally to her prose. Her “Ethel ChurchiU” may be 
taken as a specimen, and the best specimen of her style in 
romance-writing. It would be almost invidious to name 
any one of her long poems as the finest. In her shorter 
pieces she is often more successful than in more extended 
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flights ; and some of her most carelessly written stanzas 
glitter most with the dew of Castaly Without fear of coii- 
txadictiom we may say that she has left no livmg female 
poet to compete with her m fame,^ unless Mrs, Norton may • 
be said to be her rival ; and even with Mrs Norton, so 
different are the two writers, no parallel can be drawn 
Let us be contented with placing Hemans, Landon, and 
Norton together in one glorious trio — the sweetest, bnghtest, 
loftiest of the female poets of the present generation 

The style of Bolmgbroke is unrivalled. No library is 
perfect without his works, and they should be studied by 
the public speaker, or the author, mght and day. We 
boldly aver that there does not exist a writer m the 
language the reading of whose works, so far as diction 
IS concerned, would be more ' beneficial to young men 
Bohiigbroke’s choice of words is singularly fine Nothing 
can be clearer, stronger, or more copious than his language 
Terse, nervous, epigrammatic ; diffused in general, but con- 
densed when necessary , at times racy, at times vehement, 
at times compact as iron ; rhetorical, yet easy , degant, yet 
convincing , bold, rapid, and declamatory, his writings carry 
one away, like a spoken harangue, without betraying the 
carelessness of an extemporaneous style The very absence 
of method, which, in others, would be faulty, is in Boling- 
broke, from the air of frankness it gives to his cause, and 
its consistency with his essentially oratorial stylej a n^erit — 
at least not a defect In grace he has no equal The 
euphony of his sentences is Hke the hquid flow of a river. 
No writer in the English tongue so much resembles Cicero 
— to our mind — as Bolmgbroke Burke has been called 
his rival here ; but Burke wanted the ease, the elegance, 
the chastened imagery of TuUy, and in all of these St John 
rivalled the friend of Atticus. Deeply imbued with the 
Latin literature, Bolmgbroke has caught, as it were, the 
spirit of the Augustan age ; and we feel m perusing his 
pages the same chastened delight which we enjoy over no 
modem, and only over Tully among the ancients. 

* This was written in ISil.—JSd, 
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The reputation of the elder DTsraeli as scholar and 
phdosopher is at least as well founded as that of any man 
of his age. He has given to the world a series#of 
books — books in which the richest variety of reoheichi detail 
and anecdote about hterary affairs is made subservient to 
the most comprehensive survey and analysis of letters them- 
selves, considered in respect to their important spiritual 
uses. He is the only samnt upon record who has busied 
himself, without pedantry, among the mmutice of classical 
lore His works will last as long as the language in which 
they are written The “Curiosities of Literature,” the 
“Literary Character,” the “Miscellanies of Literature,” 
the “Calamities of Authors,” and all but the “Ameni- 
ties of Literature” are, however, but incidental labours 
arising from a more extensive design — a “History of 
Enghsh Literature” — of which he thus speaks “It was 
my intention not to furnish an arid narrative of books and 
of authors, but, following the steps of the human mind 
through the wide track of time, to trace from their begin- 
nings the progress and the dechne of public opinions, and 
to iBustrate, as the objects presented themselves, the great 
incidents in our national annals.” In this magnificent 
proj'ect the philosopher was arrested by blindness The 
“ Amenities of Literature ” is a portion, and, m fact, the 
beginning of the great scheme which can now never be 
completed 

• 

111 all commentating upon Shakspeare there has been a 
radical error never yet mentioned It is the error of 
attempting to expound his characters-^o account for their 
actions — ^to reconcile his inconsistencies — ^not as if they 
were the coinage of a humain brain, but if they had been 
actual existencies upon eaith. We talk of Hamlet the 
man, instead of Hamlet the dramatis persom — of Hamlet 
that God, in place of Hamlet that Shakspeai'e, created. If 
Hamlet had really lived, and if the tragedy were an accurate 
record of his deeds, from this record (with some trodble) we 
might, it is true, reconcile his inconsistencies, and settle to 
our satisfaction his true character But the task becomes 
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the purest absurdity when we deal only with a phantom. 

It is not (then) the inconsistencies of the acting man which 
we have '^ a subject of discussion — (although we proceed 
as if it were, ^d thus mmtaUy err,) but the whims and • 
racillations — the conflicting energies and indolences of the 
poet. It seems to us httle less than a miracle that this 
obvious point should have been overlooked 

While on this topic, we may as well offer an ill-consi- 
dered opinion of our own as to the mtmtwn of the j^oet in' 
the delineation of the Dane It must have been well 
known to Shakspeare that a leading feature in certam 
more intense classes of intoxication (from whatever cause) 
is an almost irresistible impulse to counterfeit a further 
degree of excitement than actually exists. Analogy would 
lead any thoughtful person to suspect the same impulse in 
madness — ^when beyond doubt, it is manifest. This Shak- 
speare — ^not thought He felt it through his marvellous 
power of identification with humanity at large — the ultimate 
source of his magical influence upon mankind He wrote 
of Hamlet as if Hamlet he were ; and having, in the first 
mstance, imagined his hero excited to partial insanity by 
the disclosures of the ghost — ^he (the poet) felt that it 
was natural he should be impelled to exaggerate the 
insanity 

The Bishop of Durham (Dr Butler) once asked Dean 
Tucker whether he did not think that communities went 
mad en masse, now and then, just as individuals, indmdu- 
ally The thing need not have been questioned. Were 
not the Abderians seized all at once with the Euripides 
lunacy, during which they ran about the streets declaiming 
the plays of the poet 1 And now here is the great tweedle- 
dee-tweedle-dum paroxysm — ^the uproar about Pusey. If 
England and America are not lunatic now — at this very 
moment — ^then I have never seen such a thing as a March 
hare. 

I make no exception, even in Dante’s favour : — ^the only 
thing well said of purgatory is, that a man may go farther 
and fare worse. 
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The works of Ohiistopher Pease Oranch are slightly 
mged with the spirit of mixed Puritanism, utilitarianism, 
nd transcendentalism, which seems to form the poetical 
tmosphere of Massachusetts — but, dismissmg this one sm, 
re amongst the tiuest of American poetry I know nothing 
ner of its kind (and that kmd is a most comprehensive one) 
ran one of his shorter pieces, entitled ‘^My thoughts 

Many are the thoughts that come to me 
In my lonely musmg , 

And they drift so strange and switt 
There’s no tune for choosing 
■Which to follow ; for to leave 
Any seems a losing 

When they come, they come in flocks, 

As on glancing feather. 

Startled birds nse, one by one, 

In autumnal weather, 

Waking one another up 
From the sheltermg heather 

Some so merry that I laugh ; 

Some are grave and serious ; 

Some so tiite, their last approach 
Ps enough to weary us 
Others flit lilce midnight ghosts, 

Shrouded and mysterious 

There arc thoughts that o’er me steal, 

Like the day when dawnmg , 

Gieat thoughts winged with melody, 

Common utterance scorning , 

Moving in an inward tune 
And an inward mornmg 

Some have dark and drooping wings, 

Children all of sorrow , 

Some are gay, as if to-day 
Could see no cloudy morrow — 

And yet, like light and shade, they each 
Must from the other borrow. 

One by one they come to me 
On their destined mission , 
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One by one I see them fade 
Witih no hopeless vision — 

For they’ve led me on a step 
To their home Elysian 

There is here great deal of natural fancy — I mean to 
say that the images are such as would naturally arise in the 
mind of an imaginative and educated man seeking to 
descnbe his “ thmghU ” But the main charm of the poem 
is the nke^ and at the same time hold art of its rhythm 
Here is no merely negative merit, but much of origmality — 
or, if not precisely that, at least much of freshness and 
spirit The opening Ime, barrmg an error to be presently 
mentioned, is very skilful, and to me the result is not less 
novel than happy. The general idea is merely a succession 
of trochees (for the long syllable, or caesura proper, at the 
end of each odd line, is a trochee’s equivalent), but, in lieu 
df a trochee at the commencement of the opening verse, 
we have a trochee and a pyrrhic (forming the compound 
foot -called in Latin Fceon^primm, and in Greek aargoXoyogy 
Here is a very bold excess of two short syllables, and the 
result would be highly pleasurable if the reader were pre- 
pared for it — ^if he were prepared by monotone, to expect 
variation. As it is, he is at fault in a first attempt 
at perusal, and it is only on a second or third trial that he 
appreciates the effect To be sure, he then wonders why 
he did not at first catch the intention — but the mischief 
has been committed. The fact is, that the line, which 
would have been singularly beautiful in the body of the 
poem, IS in its present position, a blemish Mr Cranch 
has violated a vital law of rhythmical art in not permitting 
his rhythm to determine itself mstantaneously by his 
opemng foot. A trochee rhythm, for example, should 
invariably commence with a trochee. I speak thus at length 
on this apparently trivial point, because I have been much 
interested m the phenomenon of a marked commonplaceness 
of defect, involving as marked an ongmahty of ment. 

It is scarcely too much to say that the Temperance 
Reformation is the most important which the world- ever 
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knew. Yet its feature has never yet been made a 
subject of comment. We mean that of adding to man’s hap- 
piness (the ultimate object of reform), not by the difficult 
and equivocal process of multiplying his pleasures in their 
external regard, but by the simple and most effectual one 
of exalting his capacity for enjoyment. The temperate 
man carries within his own bosom, under all circumstances, 
the true, the only element of bliss. 

Through the influence of the physical rather than of 
the moral suggestions against alcohol, the permanency of 
the Temperance Eeform will be made good. Convince the 
world that spirituous liquors are poison to the body, and 
it will be scarcely necessary to add that they are ruin to 
the soul. 

The Moneyed Man” by Horace Smith is a good book, 
and well worth the republication. The story is skilfully con- 
structed, and conveys an excellent moral. Horace Smith 
is one of the authors of ^‘The Eejected Addresses.”, He is 
perhaps the most erudite of all the English novelists, and 
unquestionably one of the best in every respect. His style 
is peculiarly good. 

Alfred Tennyson — a poet, who (in our own humble but 
sincere opinion) is the greatest that ever lived. We are per- 
fectlyk willing to undergo all the censure which so heretical 
an opinion may draw down upon us. 

This volume ^ contains some two or three papers which 
are worth preserving— which have in them the elements of 
life— and which will leave a definite and perhaps a perma- 
nent impression upon every one who reads them. In 
general, however, it is made up of that species of easy 
writing which is not the easiest reading. We find here too 
much slipshodiness, both in thought and manner, and too 
little of determined purpose. The tone is not that of a 
bold genius uttering vigorous things carelessly and incon- 

* “The Indicator and the Companion,” by Leigh HTint. 
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siderately, with contempt or neglect of method or complete- 
ness^ but rather that of a naturally immethodical and 
inaccurate^intellect, making a certam air of ruggedness and 
tmoudame the Aeans of exalting the commonplace mto the ^ 
semblance of originahty and strength Hunt has written 
many agreeable papers, but no great ones. His pomts will 
bear no steady examination The view at first taken of 
him by the public is far nearer the truth perhaps than 
that which seems to have been latterly adopted. His 
“ Feast of the Poets ” is possibly his best composition As 
a rambling essayist, he has too httle of the raw material 
As a critic, he is merely saucy, or lackadaisical, or falsely 
enthusiastic, or, at best, pointedly conceited His judgment 
is not worth a rush — witness his absurd eulogies on Cole- 
ridge’s “ Pams of Sleep,’* quoted in the volume before us. 
In his remarks upon Con. De Basso’s “Ode to a^Dead 
Body,” he has said critically some of the very best things 
it ever occurred to him to say; but if there be need to 
shew the pure imbecility and irrelevancy of the paper a& a 
critwimj let it only be contrasted with what a truly critical, 
spint would write. The highest literary quality of Hunt 
is a secondary or tertiary grade of Fancy His loftiest 
literary attainment is to entertain This is precisely the 
word which suits his case AlS for excitement we must not 
look for it in him. And, unhappily, his books are not of' 
such character that they may be taken up with pleasure, 
(as may the “Spectator,”) by a mind exhausted through 
excitement. In this condition we require re^pose — which is 
the antipodes of the style of Hunt And since, for the 
ennuyij he has insuflBlcient stimulus, it is clear that, as an 
author, he is fit for very little, if really for anythmg at all 

The author^ speaks of music like a man, and not like a 
fiddler Tliis is something — ^and that he has imagination 
is more But the philosophy of music is beyond his depth, 
and of its physics, he unquestionably has no conception. 
By the way, of all the so-called scientific musicians, how 
many may we suppose cognisant of the acoustic facts and 
^ H P Chorley, author of ** Conti,*" etc — Sd. 
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Qaathematical deductions? To be sure, my acquaintance 
vdth eminent composers is quite limited, but I have never 
Diet om who did not stare and say “ yes,” rib,” hum,” 
‘ha,” “eh,” when I mentioned the mSchanism of the 
Mm, or made allusion to the wave vibiations at right 
angles 


The serious (mmor) compositions of Dickens have been 
Lost sight of in the blaze of his comic reputation. * One of 
the most forcible things ever written is a short story of his, 
called the “ Black Veil,” a strangely pathetic and richly 
imaginative production, replete with the loftiest tragic 
power. 

P,S — Mr Dickens’s head must puzzle the phrenologists 
The organs of ideality are small , and the conclusion of the 
“ Curiosity Shop ” is more truly ideal (in both phrenological 
senses) than any composition of equal length in the English 
language. 

It ranks f with Armstrong on “ Health,” the “ Botanic 
Garden,” and the “ Oonnubia Elorum ” Such works should 
conciliate the TJtihtarians, I think I wiH set about a lyric 
on the Quadrature of Curves, or the Arithmetic of Infinities 
Cotes, however, supplies me a ready-made title in his 
“ Harmonia Mensurarum,” and there is no reason why I 
should not be jherd, at least upon the fluents .of fractional 
exp^ssions. 

In general we should not be over-scrupulous' about 
niceties of phrases when the matter in hand is a dunce to 
be gibbeted. Speak out! or the person may not under- 
, stand you. He is to be hung Then hang him by all 
means, but make no bow when you mean no obeisance, and 
eschew the droll delicacy of the clown in the play — so 
good, sir, as to rise and be put to death ” 

This is the only true principle among men. Where 
the gentler sex is concerned, there seems but one course for 

* Written in 1844.— 

t “ Poem de Pondenbus et Mensnris,” by Quintius R F. Palcemon. 
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the critic — speak if you can commend — ^be silent, if not j 
for a woman will never be brought to admit a non-identity 
between herself and her book, and a well-bred man”— says 
justly that excellent old English moralist James Puckle, in * 
his “ Gray Cap for a Green Head,” — “ a well-bred man will 
never g%ve h^elf the hh&i'ty to speak ill of women,” 

When music affects to tears, seenung causeless, we weep 
mt, as Gravina supposes, from- “excess of pleasure,” but 
through excess of an impatient, petulant sorrow, that as 
mere mortals we are as yet in no condition to banquet upon 
those supernal ecstasies of which the music affords us merely 
a suggestive and indefinite glimpse. 

One of the most dehberate tncks of Voltaire is where 
he renders, by 

“Soyez justes, mortels, 6t ne craignez qu’ un Bieu” 
the words of Phlegyas, ^who cries out in hell 

“ Discite jnstitiam, momti, et non temnere Ihvos ” 

He gives the line this twist by way of showing that the 
ancients worshipped one God He is endeavouring to deny 
that the idea of the unity of God originated with the Jews 

The theorisers on Government, who pretend always to 
“ begin with the beginnmg,” commence with man in what 
they call his natural state — ^the savage 'What right Jiave 
they to suppose this his natural state ** Man’s chief idiosyn- 
crasy being reason, it follows that his savage condition — his 
condition of action without reason — is his w?matural state. 
The more he reasons the nearer he approaches the position 
to which this chief idiosyncrasy irresistibly impels him ; and 
not until he attains this position with exactitude — not 
until his reason has exhausted itself for his improvement — 
not until he has stepped upon the highest pinnacle of 
civilisation — ^will his natwal state be ultimately reached, or 
thoroughly determined. 

Our literature is infested with a swarm of just such 
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little people as this — creatures who succeed in creating for 
themselves an absolutely positive reputation by the mere 
dint of the continuity and perpetuality of thejf appeals to 
the public — ^which is permitted, not for a , single instant, to 
rid itself of these epizoa, or to get their pretensions out of 
sight. 

We cannot, then, regard the microscopical works of the 
animalcula in question as simply nothings, for they produce, 
as I say, a positive effect, and no multiplication of zeros 
will result in unity; but as negative quantities — as less 
than nothings, since — into — will give +. 

These gentlemen, in attempting the dash of Carlyle, get 
only as. far as the luminousness of Plutarch, who begins the 
life of Demetrius Poliorcetes with an account of his death, 
and informs us that the hero could not have been as tall as 
his father, for the simple reason that his father, after all, 
was only his uncle. 

It* is the half-profound, half-silly, and wholly irrational 
composition of a very clevei', very ignorant, and laughably 
impudent fellow, ingeniosus puer, sed imignis nelulo^' as the 
Jesuits have well described Crebillon. 

It is difficult to conceive what must have been the 
morbidity of the German intellect or taste when it not only 
tolq?:ated but truly admired and enthusiastically applauded 
such an affair as “The Sorrows of Werter/’ The German 
approbation was clearly in good faith : as for our own, or 
that of the English, it was the quintessence of affectation. 
Yet we did our best, as in' duty bound, to work ourselves 
up into the fitting mood. The title, by the way, is mis- 
translated — Leiden does not mean Sorrows but Sufferings. 

The A Iphadelphia Tocsin ! f (“ Phoebus, what a name 
to fill the speaking trump of future famel”) and “ devoted 
to the interests of the labouring classes ! ” by which, I 

^ “ The Age of Reason,” by Thomas Paine. — Ed, 

+ Title of a journal published at Alphadelphia, Michigan. 
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presume, are intended the classes who have to pronounce 
every morning the great appellation of the paper itself. 
Such a wort should not want editors, and accordingly we 
are informed tl^at it has eight What on earth is the 
meaning of Alphadelphia ? Is the “ Alphadelphia Tocsin” 
the tocsin of the city of the double A*s 1 if so, the idea is 
too easily slipped into that of the A double S 

G^es dans ce temps achetait tout le bl4 de PEurope *’ 

For an hour I have been endeavouring, without success, 
to make out the meaning of this passage, which I find in a 
French translation of Lady Morgan’s “Letters on Italy.” 
I could not conceive how or why all the corn of Europe 
should have been bought, or what corn, in any shape, had 
to do with the matter at issue Procuring the original 
work, after some trouble, I read that “the Genoese, at this 
period bought the scorn of all Europe by,” etc etc. Now, 
here, the translator is by no means so much in fault as 
Lady Morgan, who is too prone to commit sin with the 
v&rhm insolens. I can see no force here in the tmusuality 
of “bought)” as apphed to scorn (although there are cases 
in which the expression would be very appropriate), and 
cannot condemn the Frenchman for supposing the s a 
superfluity and a misprint. 

It is astonishing to see how a magazine article, like a 
traveller, spruces up after crossing the sea We, ourselves, 
have had the honour of being pirated without mercy, but 
as we found our articles improved by the process (at least 
in the opinion of our countrymen), we said nothing, as a 
matter of course. We have written paper after paper which 
attracted no notice at all until it has appeared as original 
in “ Bentley’s Miscellany ” or the “ Paris Charivari” The 
“Boston Notion” once abused us very lustily for having 
written “The House of Usher.” Not long afterwards 
Bentley'published it anonymously as original with itself, 
whereupon “ The Notion,” having forgotten that we wrote 
it, not only lauded it ad nauseam but copied it m toto. 
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In looking at the world as it iSy we shall find it folly to 
deny that, to worldly success, a surer path is villany than 
virtue. What the Scriptures mean by the leaven of un- 
righteousness is that leaven by which mep rise. 

BoUes’s Phonographic Dictionary has “ controvertible 
and not controvertibHity,” ^‘self-conceited ’I and not “self- 
conceitedly,” “worldly-minded and not “ worldly-mindedly.” 
Are these omissions intentional 1 We presume not. Some 
of its definitions are inaccurate, if not odd — ^whether these 
are adopted from other works we have not leisure to 
ascertain. For example, jealousy ” is defined as “ suspicion 
in love,” but is it not rather the passion aroused by suspicion 
in love 1 “ Museum ” is defined “ a collection of learned 

curiosities,” but neither Tom Thumb nor the Anaconda are 
particularly “learned.” A. printer is said to be “one who 
prints books,” then one who merely prints handbills is no 
printer at all. A regicide is described as a “murderer of 
one's king,” and yet the murderer of anybody's king is still 
a regicide. 

In a dictionary, if anywhere, we look for rigorous 
accuracy of definition. We are not finding fault with Mr. 
Bolles's work in especial. He is no worse than his prede- 
cessors. 

The foregoing marginal notes include a large number now 
collected for the first time, togetlier with nearly the whole of those 
inclu<ied in the four volume American edition of Poe’s works . The few 
which have been omitted here will be found elsewhere in this collec* 
tion, in the longer works in which their author subseqxTently em- 
bodied them. 
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I. 

It is observable that, wMe among all nations tbe onmi- 
colour, white, has been received as an emblem of the pure, 
the no-colour, black, has by no means been generally admitted 
as mffiaently typical of impurity There are blue devils as 
well as black ; and when we think very iU of a woman, and 
wish to blacken her character, we merely call her a Uue- 
stocking,'” and advise her to read, in Eabelais’ ‘‘ Ga/rgantm^' 
the chapter “ de ce qm est dgnifi^ pm les couleurs hlanc d 
bleu There is far more difference between these " coulews,'* 
in fact, than that which exists between simple black and 
white. Your blue,’^ when we come to talk of stockings, 
is black in issimo — “ nigrum mgnus nigro — ^hke the matter 
from which Raymond Lully ffrst manufactured his alcohol, ^ 

.II. 

Mr , I perceive, has been appointed Librarian to the 

new Athenaeum. To him the appointment is advan- 

tageous in many respects Especially ' — “ Mon cousin^ void 
tm belle occasion pour apprende d lire 

III 

As far as I can understand the “ loving oui .enemies,** 
it implies the hating our fiiends 

IV. 

In commencing our dinners with gravy soup, no doubt 
we have taken a hint firom Horace. “ Da,** he says, 

Si grave non est, 

Qusb pnma iratum ventrem placaverit esca.*' 
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V. 

Of mucli of our cottage architecture we may safely say, 
I . think (admitting the good intention), that it wwZtZ have 
been Gothic if it had not felt It its duty to he Dhtch, 

VI. 

Jameses multitudinous novels seem to be written upon 
the plan of “ the songs of the Bard of Schiraz,” in winch, 
we are assured by Fadiadeen, “the same beautiful thought 
occurs again and again in every possible variety of phrase.” 

VII. 

Some of our foreign lions resemble the human brain in 
one very striking particular. They are without any sense 
themselves, and yet are the centres of sensation. 

VIII. 

Mirabeau, I fancy, acquired his wonderful tact at fore- 
seeing and meeting contingencies^ during his residence in the . 
stronghold of If. 

IX. 

Cottle's “ Eeminiscences of Coleridge" is just such a book 
as damns its perpetrator for ever in the opinion of every 
gentleman who reads it. More and more every day do we 
modi&ms ^pavoneggiar si about our Christianity ,* yet, so far as 
the spirit of Christianity is concerned, we are immeasurably 
behind the ancients. Mottoes and proverbs are the indices 
of national character ; and the Anglo-Saxons are disgraced 
in having no proverbial equivalent to the mortuis nil 
ni^ h&mmy Moreover — ^where, in all statutary Christen- 
dom, shall we find a law so Christian as the Defuncti injuria 
ne afficiantur'' of the Twelve Tables The simple 
injunction of the Latin law and proverb— the injunction not 
to do ill to the dead — seems, at a first glance, scarcely sus- 
ceptible of improvement in the delicate respect of its terms. 
I cannot help thinking, however, that the sentiment, if not 
the idea intended, is more forcibly conveyed in an apothegm 
by one of the old English moralists, James Buckle. By an 
ingenious figure of speech he contrives to imbue the negation 

VOL. III. 2 I 
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of the Eoman commarLd with a spirit of active and positive 
beneficence “When speaking of the dead/’ he says, in his 
“ Gray Gap for a Green Head,” so fold up your discourse that 
their virtues may ^e outwardly ^omi, while their vices are wrapped 
up in sHlemcer 

X 

I have no doubt that the Fourientes honestly fancy “a 
nasty poet fit for nothing ” to be the true translation -of 
“poeta nascitu/r mnfity 

XI 

There surely cdxmot be “more things in Heaven and 
Earth than are dreamt of” (oh, Andrew Jackson Davis *) 
“ in ymr philosophy.” 

XII 

“ It is only as the Bird of Paradise quits us in taking 
wing,” observes, or should observe, some poet, “ that we 
obtain a full view of the beauty of its plumage , ” and it is 
only as the politician is about being “ turned out ” that, like 
the snake of the Irish Chronicle when touched by St. 
Patrick, he “ awakens to a sense of his situation'^ 

XIII 

Newspaper editors seem to have constitutions closely 
similar to those of the Deities in “ Walhalla,” who cut each 
other to pieces every day, and yet get up perfectly sound 
and fresh every morning. • 

XIV. 

As far as I can comprehend the modem cant in favour 
of “unadulterated Saxon,” it is^fast leading us to the 
language of that region where, as Addison has it, “they 
sell the best fish and speak the plainest EnglisL” 


XV. 

The frightfully long money-pouches, like “ the Cucumber 
called the Gigantic,” which have come in vogue among our 
belles, are not of Parisian origin, as many suppose, but are 
strictly indigenous here. The fact is, such a fashion would 
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be quite out of place in Paris, where it is money OTily that 
women keep in a purse. The purse of an American lady, 
however, must be large enough to carry both the money and 
the soul of its owner ^ 

XVI. 

I can see no objection to gentlemen ‘^standing for 
Congress ” provided they stand on one side, nor to their 
“ running for Congress ” if they are in a very great hurry to 
get there, but it would be a blessing if some of them could 
be persuaded into sitting still for Congress after they arrive. 

XVII 

If Ermj^ as Cypnan has it, be “ the moth of the soul,” 
whether shall we regard Content as its Scotch snuff or its 
camphor ? 

XVIII. 

M , having been used up ” m the “ Review,” 

goes about town lauding his critic, as an epicure lauds the 
best London mustard, with the tears m his eyes. 


XIX. 

^^Con tal gxis las mtumhres de un autor sean jpuras y castas^' 
says the Catholic Don Tomas de las Torres, in the preface 
to his “Amatory Poems,” vm/porto muypoco qui no sean igml- 
mente severas sns ohras^' meaning, m plam Enghsh, that pro- 
vidoid the personal morals of an author are pure, it matters 
little what those of his books are 

Por so unprmcipled an idea Don Tomas, no doubt, is still 
having a hard time of it in purgatory ; and by way of most 
pomtedly manifesting their disgust at his philosophy on the 
topic in question, many modern theologians and divmes are 
now busily squaring their conduct by his propositions 
exactly conversed, 

XX. 

' Children are never too tender to be whipped; like 
tough beef-steaks, the more you beat them the more tender 
they become. 
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mg. 

Lucian, in describing tbe statue ‘^with its surface of 
Parian marble, and its intenor filled with rags,** must have 
been looking with, a i prophetic eye at some of our great 
moneyed institutions ’* 

xxn 

That poets (using the word comprehensively, as including 
artists in general) are a genus imtaUle is w’ell understood, 
but the why seems not to be commonly seen. An artist is an 
artist only by dint of his exquisite sense of Beauty, a sense 
affording him rapturous enjoyment, but at the same time 
implying or involving an equally exquisite sense of Deformity 
of disproportion Thus a wrong — an injustice — done a poet 
who is really a poet, excites him to a degree which to 
ordinary apprehension appears disproportionate with the 
wrong'' Poets see mjustice, neoer where it does not exist, 
but very often where the unpoetical see no injustice what- 
ever Thus the poetical irritability has no reference to 
^‘temper” in the -^gar sense, but merely to a more than 
usual clear-sightedness in respect to wrong, this clear- 
sightedness being nothing more than a corollary from the 
vivid perception of right — of justice— of proportion — ^in a 
word, of TO xdXov But one thing is clear, that the man 
who is not “ irritable ” (to the ordinary apprehension) is no 
foeit, 

xxin, * 

Let a man succeed ever so evidently — ever so demon- 
strably — ^in many different displays of genius^ the envy of 
criticism will agree with the popt^ voice in denymg him 
more than talent in any Thus a poet who has achieved a 
great (by which I mean an effective) poem, should be cautious 
not to distinguish himseK in any other walk of Letters In 
especial — let him make no effort in Science — ^unless anony- 
mously, or with the view of waiting patiently the judgment of 
posterity. Because universal or even versatile geniuses have 
rarely or never been known, therefore, thinks the world, none 
such can ever be. A “therefore” of this kind is, with the 
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world conclusive. But what is the fad^ as taught us by 
analysis of mental power ^ Simply that the highest gemus 
— that the gemus which all men instantaneously acknow- * 
ledge as such — ^which acts upon individual, as well as upon 
the mass, by a species of magnetism mcomprehensible but 
irresistible and nevei' rmsted — that this genius which de- 
monstrates itself in the simplest gesture — or even by the 
absence of all — this genius which speaks without a voice 
and flashes from the unopened eye — is but the result of 
generally large mental power existing in a state of absolute 
pojoortimi — so that no one faculty has undue predominance. 
That factitious “genius” — that “genius” in the popular 
sense — which is but the manifestation of the abnormal pre- 
dominance of some one faculty over all the others — and, of 
course, at the expense and to the detnment of all the others 
— IS a result of mental disease, or rather of organic malfor- 
mation of mind : — ^it is this and nothmg more. Not only 
will such “ genius ” fail, if turned aside from the path indi- 
cated by its predominant faculty ; but, even when pursuing 
this path — ^when producing those works in which, certainly 
it is best calculated to succeed — ^will give unmistakable in- 
dications of unsoundness, in respect to general intellect. 
Hence, indeed, arises the just idea that 

“ Great wit to madness nearly is allied 

I say *^just idea;” for by “great wit,” m this case, the poet 
inteijids precisely the pseudo-genius to which I refer The 
true genius, on the other hand, is necessarily, if not universal 
in its manifestations, at least capable of umversality ; and 
if, attempting all things, it succeeds in one rather better 
than in another, this is merely on account of a certain bias 
by which Taste leads it with more earnestness in the one 
direction than in the other. With equal zeal, it would suc- 
ceed equally in all. 

To sum up our results in respect to this very simple, but 
much ijexata gucestio : — 

What the world calls “genius” is the state of mental 
disease arising from the undue predominance of some one of 
the faculties The works of such genius are never sound in 
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themselves, and, in especial, always betray the general men 
tal insanity. 

The jpTOfortion of the mental faculties, in a case where 
the general mental power is not inordinate, gives that result 
which we distinguish as talent: — and the talent is greater 
or less, first, as the general mental power is greater or less , 
and, secondly, as the proportion of the faculties is more or 
less absolute 

The proportion of the faculties, in a case where the 
mental' power is inordmately great, gives that result which 
the true gemus (but which, on account of the proportion 
and seeming simplicity of its works, is seldom acknowledged 
to he so) ; and the genius is greater or less, first as the gen- 
eral mental power is mere or less inordinately great ; and, 
secondly, as the proportion of the faculties is more or less 
absolute 

An objection will be made — ^that the greatest excess 
of mental power, however proportionate, does not seem to 
satisfy our idea of genius, unless we have m addition, sensi- 
bility, passion, energy The reply is, that the “absolute 
proportion’* spoken of when apphed to inordinate mental 
power gives, as a result, the appreciation of Beauty and 
horrot of Deformity which we c^ sensibility, together with 
that intense vitahty, which is implied when we speak of 
“Energy” or “Passion.” 

XXIV 

- “And Beauty draws us by a single hair.” — Capillary 
attraction, of course. 


XXV 

It is by no means clear as regards the present revolu- 
tionary spirit of Europe that it is a spirit which “ moveth 
altogether if it move at alL” In Great Britain it may be 
kept qmet for half a century yet, by placing at the head of 
affairs an experienced medical man. He should keep his 
forefinger constantly on the pulse of the patient, and prescribe 
pan&m in gentle doses, with as much ciTcenses as the stomach 
can be made to retain. 
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XXVI. 

The taste manifested by our Transcendental poets is to 
be treated "reverentially,” beyond doubt, as one of Mr. 
Emerson’s friends suggests — for the fact i» it is Taste on 
her death-bed — ^Taste kicking in arHctUo mortis, 

xxm 

I should not say, of Taglioni, exactly that she dances, 
but that she laughs with her arms and legs, and that if she 
takes vengeance on her present oppressors she will be amply 
justified by the lex Talionis, 

XXVin. 

The world is infested just now by a new sect of philo- 
sophers, who have not yet suspected themselves of forming 
a sect, and who, consequently, have adopted no name 
They are the Believers %n everything Old, Their High Priest 
in the East is Charles Fourier, in the West Horace Greeley, 
and high priests they are to some purpose. The only 
common bond among the sect is Credulity-— let us call it 
Insanity at once, and be done with it. Ask any one of 
them why he believes this or that, and, if he be conscientious 
(ignorant people usually are), he will make you very much 
such a reply as Talleyrand made when asked why he 
believed in the Bible. “I believe in it first,” said he, 
" because I am Bishop of Autun, and secondly because I hnm 
notMng about it at all ” What these philosophers call " argu- 
ment ” is a way they have " de nier ce gui est, et d'expliguer ce 
qui n'esf pas 

XXIX. 

K , the publisher, trying to be critical, talks about 

books pretty much as a washerwoman would about Niagara 
Falls, or a poulterer about a phoenix. 

XXX. 

The ingenuity of critical malice would often be laughable 
but for the disgust which, even in the most perverted 
* Bosseaa’s ** Nouvelle H^loisa." 
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spirits injustice never fails to excite. A common trick ia 
that of decrymg impliedly the higher by insisting upon the 
lower merits of an author Macaulay, for example, deeply 
feeling how much critical acumen is enforced by cautious 
attention to the mere “ rhetoric which is its vehicle, has 
at length become the best of modem rhetoricians. His 
brother reviewers, anonymous of course, and likely to remain 
so for ever, extol “ the acumen of Carlyle, the analysis of 
Schlegel, and the style of Macaulay '' Bancroft is a philo- 
sophical histonan, but no amount of philosophy has yet 
taught, him to despise a minute accuracy in point of fact 
His Irother historians talk of “ the grace of Prescott, the 
erudition of Gibbon, and the painstaking precision of 
Bancroft ” Tennyson, perceiving how vividly an imaginative 
effect is aided, now and then, by a certain quaintness 
judiciously introduced, brings this latter at times in support 
of his most glorious and most delicate imagination, where- 
upon his hrother poets hasten to laud the imagination of Mr, 
Somebody, whom nobody imagined to have any, and the 
somewhat affected quaintness of Tennyson. ” Let the 
noblest poet add to his other excellencies, if he dares, that 
of faultless versification and scrupulous attention to grammar. 
He IS damned at once His rivals have it in their power 
to discourse of A, the true poet, and B, the versifier and 
disciple of lindley Murray.*' 

XXXI 

The goddess Laverna, who is a head without a body, 
could not do better, perhaps, tl^n make advances to "La 
Jeune France," which for some yeafs to come, at least, must 
otherwise remain a body without a head. 

xxxn. 

H calls his verse a "poem ** very much as Francis 
the First bestowed the title mes diserts upon his snug little 
deer-park at Fontainebleau. 
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XXXIII. 

Mr. A IS frequently spoken of as “ one of our most 

industrious writers ; ” and in fact when we consider how 
much he has written, we perceive at once ihat he imist have 
been industrious, or he could never (like an honest woman 
as he is) have so thoroughly succeeded in keeping himself 
from being “ talked about ” 

XXXIV. 

That a cause leads to an effect is scarcely more certain 
than that, so far as Morals are concerned, a repetition of 
effect tends ter the generation of cause Herein lies the 
principle of what we so vaguely term “Habit.” 

XXXV 

With the exception of Tennyson’s “ Locksley Hall,” I 
have never read a poem combining so much of the fiercest 
passion with so much of the most delicate imagination as 
the “ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship ” of Miss Barrett I am 
forced to admit, however, that the latter work is a palpable 
imitation of the former, which it surpasses in thesis, as much 
as it falls below it in a certain cahn energy, lustrous and 
indomitable — such as we might imagine in a broad river of 
molten gold 

XXXVI 

What has become of the inferior planet which Decuppis 
aboiit nine years ago declared he saw traversing the disc of 
the sun? 

XXXVII. 

Ignorance is bhss ” — ^but, that the bliss be real, the igno- 
rance must be so profound as not to suspect itself ignorant. 
With this understanding, Boileau’s line may be read thus : 

Le plus fou toirjowra est le plus satisfait/' 

— Umjours ” in place of ‘^souvenV^ 

XXXVllL 

Bryant and Street are both essentially descriptive poets, 
and descriptive poetry even in its happiest manifestation is 
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mt of the highest order. But the distinction between 
Bryant and Street is very broad. While the former, in 
reproducing^the sensible images of Nature, reproduces the 
sentiments with which he regards them, the latter gives ua 
the images and nothmg beyond." He never forces us to feel 
what we feel he must have felt. 

XXXIX. 

In lauding Beauty, Genius merely evinces a filial affec- 
tion To Genius Beauty gives life — ^reaping often a reward 
in Immortality. 

XL. 

And this is the " American Drama ” of > Well > — 

that “ Conscience which makes cowards of us all ” will per- 
mit me to say in praise of the performance, only that it is 
not quite so bad as I expected it to be. But then I always 
expect too mucL 

XLI 

What we feel to be Fancy will be found fanciful still, 
whatever be the theme which engages it. No sul^ect exalts 
it into Imagination. When Moore is termed “a fancifiii 
poet,'" the epithet is applied with precision. He is. He is 
fanciful in “Lalla Eookh,” and had he written the "Inferno*' 
in the " Inferno *’ he would have contrived to be still fanci- 
ful and nothing beyond 

XLII. 

When we speak of " a suspicious man,” we may mean 
either one who suspects, or one to be suspected. Our lan- 
guage needs either the adjective " suspeclM,” or the adjec- 
tive " suspectahle.” 

XLUL 

" To love,” says Spenser, “ is 

To fawn, to croixch, to wait, to ride, to run. 

To speed, to give, to want, to be undone. 

The philosophy here might be rendered more profound, 
by the mere omission of a comma. We all know the itnllmg 
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blindness — ^tihe mliwtary madness of Love. We express this 
in thus pmotnating the last line : 

To speeds to give — to wmt to bt wndom • 

It is a case, in short, where we gain a jfcint by omitting 
it. 

■XLIV. 

Miss Edgeworth seems to have had only an approximate 
comprehension of “ Fashion,” for she says, " If it was the 
fashion to bum me, and I at the stake, I hardly know ten 
persons of my acquaintance who would refuse to throw on a 
fagot ” There are many who, in such a case, would refuse 
to throw on a fagot ” — ^for fear of smothering out the fire. 

XLV. 

I am beginning to think with Horsley — that “the 
People have nothmg to do with the laws but to obey them.” 

XLVI 

“ It is not fair to review my book without reading it,” 
says Mr. Mathews, talking at the critics, and as usual, 
expecting impossibilities. The man who is clever enough 
to write such a woik, is clever enough to read it, no doubt ; 
but we shquld not look for so much talent in the world at 
large. Mi. Mathews will not imagine that I mean to 
blame him. The book alone is in fault, after all. The 
fact«is that, “ es lasst sick rncht les&n ” — ^it will not jpermit 
itself to be read. Being a hobby of Mr. Mathews's and 
brimful of spirit, it will let nobody mount it but Mr 
Mathews. 

XLVII. 

It is only to teach his children Greography, that G 

wears a boot, like the picture of Italy upon the map. 

XLVIIL 

In liis great Dictionary, Webster seems to have had an 
idea of being more English than the English — Arahe 
julen Aralie.”^ 


Count Antkony Hamilton. 
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XLDC. 

That there were once “ seven wise men ” is by no means, 
strictly speaking, an histonal fact ; and I am rather inclined 
to rank the idea? among the Kabbala. 


L. 

Painting their faces to look like Macaulay, some of our 
critics manage to resemble him, at length, as a Masaccian 
does a Eafaellian Virgin j and, except that the former is 
feebler and thinner than the other — suggesting the idea of 
its being the ghost of the other — not one connoisseur in 
ten can perceive any difference. But then, unhappily, even 
the street lazzaroni can feel the distmction. 
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PINAKIDIA. 

Under the head of “ Eandom Thoughts,” “Odds and Ends,” 
“ Stray Leaves/’ “ Scraps,” “ Brevities,” and a variety of 
similar titles, we occasionally meet, in periodicals and else- 
where, with papers of rich interest and value, the result in 
some cases of much thought and more research, expended, 
however, at a manifest disadvantage, if we regard merely 
the estimate which the public are Ti^lmg to set upon such 
articles It sometimes occurs that in papers of this nature 
may be found a collective mass of generd but more usually 
of classical erudition, which, if dexterously besprinkled 
over a proper surface of narrative, would be sufficient to 
make the fortunes of one or two hundred ordinary novelists 
in these our good days, when all heroes and heroines are 
necessarily men and women of “ extensive acquirements.” 
But for the most part these “Brevities,” etc, are either 
piecemeal cuUings at second-hand from a variety of sources 
hidden or supposed to be hidden, or more audacious^pilfer- 
mgs from those vast storehouses of brief facts, memoranda, 
and opinions in general literature, which" are so* abundant in 
all the principal libraries of Germany and France Of the 
former species the Koran of Laurence Sterne is, at the same 
time, one of the most consummately impudent and silly, 
and it may well be doubted whether a single paragraph of 
any merit in the whole of it may not be found, nea/rl/y verhcdim^ 
in the works of some one of his immediate contemporaries 
If the Lacon of Mr. Colton is any better, its superiority 
consists altogether in a deeper ingenuity in disguising his 
stolen wares, and in that prescriptive nght of the strongest, 
which, time out of mind, has decided upon calling every 
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Napoleon a conqueror, and every Dick Turpin a thief 
Seneca, Machiavelli,* Balzac, tke author of “ La Maniere de 
Bien Penser,” Bielfeld the German, who wrote in French 
“ Les Prenders Traits de I’Erudition Universelle,” Eochefou- 
cault, Bacon, Bofingbroke, and especially Burdon, of “ mat- 
erials for thinking’* memory, possess among them indis- 
putable claims to the ownership of nearly everything worth 
owning in the book 

Of the latter species of theft we see frequent specimens 
in the continental magazines of Europe, and occasionally 
meet with them even m the lower class of periodicals in 
Great Britain. These specimens are usually extracts, by 
wholesale, from such works as the Biblioth^que des 
Memorabilia Literaria,** the “Eecueil des Bon Pensees,** 
the “Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses,** the “Literacy 
Memoirs’* of Sallengr6, the ‘‘Melanges Literaires” of Suard 
and Andr6, or the “ Pieces Interessantes et Pen Connues ” 
of Laplace D’Israeli’s “ Cunosities of Literature,” “Literary 
Character,” and “Calamities of Authors,” have of late 
years proved exceedingly convement to some little American 
pilferers in this hue, but are now becoming too generally 
known to allow much hope of their good things being any 
longer appropriated with impunity 

Such collections as those of which we have been speak- 
ing are usually entertaining in themselves, and for the 
most part we relish everythmg about them save their pre- 
tentions to originahty In offering ourselves something of 
the kind to our readers, we wish to be understood as 
disclaiming in a great degree every such pretension. Most 
of the following article is original, and will be readily recog- 
nised as such by the classical and general reader ; some por- 
tions of it may have been written down in the words, or 
nearly in the words, of the primitive authorities. The whole 
is taken from a confused mass of marginal notes and entries 

^ It is remarhahle that much of what Colton has stolen from 
ilachiavelli was previously stolen by Machiavdli from Plutarch. A 
MS book of the ApopTi/^egms of the AncimtOy by this latter writer, 
having fallen into Machiavdh’s hands, he put them nearly all into th^ 
moulh of his hero, Castrucio Castracam. 
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iu a commonplace book No certain arrangement has been 
considered necessary, ^nd indeed so heterogeneous a farrago 
it would have been an endless task to methodise. We 
have chosen the heading FinaMdia or Talftets, as one 
sufficiently comprehensive. It was used* for a somewhat 
similar purpose by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 


The whole of Bulwer’s elaborate argument on the 
immortality of the soul, which he has put into the mouth 
of The Ambitious Student,” may be confuted through the 
author’s omission of one particular pomt in his summary of 
the attributes of Deity — a point which we cannot believe 
omitted altogether through accident. A single link is 
deficient in the chain, but the chain is worthless without it. 
No man doubts the immortality of the soul, yet of all truths, 
this truth of immortality is the most difficult to prove by 
any mere series of syllogisms We would refer our readers 
to the argument here mentioned. 

The rude, rough, wild waste has its power to please,’* 

a Ime in one, - Mr Odiorne’s poem, “ The Progress of 
Hefinement,’* is pronounced by the American author of a 
book entitled “Antediluvian Antiquities” “the very best 
alliteration in all poetry.” 

• / 

Lipslus, in his treatise, “De Supplicio Crucis,” says 
that the upright beam of the cross was a Jlxtw’e at the place 
of execution, whither the criminal was made to bear only 
the transverse arm. Consequently the painters are in 
error who depict our Saviour bearing the entire cross 

The tale in Plato’s “ Convivium,” that man at first was 
male and female, and that, though Jupiter cleft them 
asunder, there was a natural love towards one another, 
seems to be only a corruption of the account in Genesis of 
Eve’s being made from Adam’s rib. 
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Oomeflle lias these hues in one of his tragedies : 

** Plenrez, pleurez, mes yeax, et fondez vous en eau, 

La moitil de ma vie a mis I’autre au tombeau.” 

which may be th]^ translated, 

“ Weep, weep my eyes I It is no time to laugh, 

For half myself has buried the other half ” ' 

Over the iron gate of a prison at Ferrara is this inscrip 
tion — “ Ingresso alia prigione di Torquato Tasso.” 

The Eabbi Manasseh published a book at Amsterdam 
entitled “ The Hopes of Israel.” It was founded upon the 
supposed number and power of the Jews in America. This 
supposition was derived from a fabulous account by Mon- 
tesini of his having found a vast concourse of Jews among 
the Cordilleras 

The word ^‘assassin” is derived, according to Hyle, 
from Hassdf to kill. Some bring it from Hassan, the fost 
chief of the association ; some from the J ewish Essene ; 
Lemome from a word meaning “ herbage , ” De Sacy and 
Von Hammer from “hashish” the opiate of hemp leaves, 
of which the assassins made a singular use. 

The origin of the phrase “ corporal oath ” is to be found 
in the ancient usage of touching, upon occasion of attesta- 
tion, the cor^orale or cloth which covered the consecrated 
articles 

Montgomery, m his lectures on IMeratwre (1), has the 
following — “Who does not turn with absolute contempt 
from the signs, and gems, and filters, and caves, and genii 
of Eastern Tales as from the trinkets of a toy shop, and 
the trumpery of a raree show 1 ” What man of genius but 
must answer “ Hot I ? ” 

There is no particular air known throughout Switzerland 
by the name of the Banz des Vaches. Every cauton has its 
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own songj varying in words, notes, and even language Mr. 
Cooper, the novelist, is our authority. 

• 

The Abb4 de St Pierre has fixed m ks language two 
significant words — ^viz. Uenfaisame^ and the diminutive la 
glorioU 

'‘Incidis m Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdim*’ is neither 
in Virgil nor Ovid, as often supposed, but in the “ Alex- 
andrics ” of Phihp Gualtier, a French poet of the thirteenth 
century.' 

The psalter of Solomon, which contains eighteen psalms, 
is a work which was found in Greek in the library of 
Augsburg, and has been translated into Latin by John Lewis 
de la Cerda It is supposed not to be Solomon's, but the 
work of some Hellemstic Jew, and composed in imitation 
of David’s psalms. The psalter was known to the ancients, 
and was formerly m the famous Alexandrian MS. 

It is probable that the Queen of Sheba was Balkis, that 
Sheba was a kmgdom in the southern part of Arabia Felix, 
and that the people were called Sabseans These lines of 
Claudian relate to the people and queen : — 

“ Media, levibusque Sab*is 

^ Imperat hic sexus , reginaminque sub annis 

Baibarise pars magna jacet ” 

Sheridan declared he would rather be the author of the 
ballad called “Hosier’s Ghost,” by Glover, than of the 
Annals of Tacitus 

The word Jehovah is not Hebrew. The Hebrews had 
no such letters as J or Y. The word is properly Jah, tJah, 
compounded of JaA, essence, and Uah, existing Its full 
meanmg is the self-existing essence of all things. 

The “ Song of Solomon,” throwing aside the heading of 
VOL. m " 2 k 
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the chapters, which is the work of the English translatois, 
contains nothing which relates to the Saviour or the church 
It does no1% like every other sacred book, contain even the 
name of the Deity. 

The word translated “ slanderers ” in 1 Timothy iiL 2, 
and that translated “false accusers*’ m Titus ii. 3, are 
female demls^^ in the ongmal Greek of the New Testament 

The Hebrew language contains no word (except perhaps 
Jehovah) which conveys to the mind the idea of eternity. 
The translators of the Old Testament have used the word 
“eternity” but once (Isa. Ivil 16). 

A version of the Psalms was published m 1642 by 
William Slatyer, of which this is a specimen : — 

Tlie nghteoTis sliall his soirows scan. 

And laugh at hixu, and say, * Behold ! 

What hath become of this here man, 

That on his nches was so bold, ' ” 

Milton, in “ Paradise Lost,** has this passage 

“ When the scourge 

Inexorably, and the torturing Tiour 
Call ns to penance , ” 

Gray, in his “ Ode to Adversity,” has ^ • 

“ Thou tamer of the human breast. 

Whose iron scourge and torturiTig hour 
The bad affright ” 

Gray tells us that the image of his bard, where 

“ Loose his beard, and hoaiy hair 
Streamed hke a meteor to the troubled air," 

was taken from a picture by Eaphael : yet the beard of 
Hudibras is also^ likened to a meteor — 

** This hairy meteor did denounce 
The fall of sceptres and of crowns 
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Diyden, in his “ Absalom and Achitophel,’* has these 
lines : — 

“ David for him his tuneM harp had strung, # 

And heaven had wanted one immortal gong , ” 

Pope, in his Epistle to Arbuthnot, has : — 

** Friend of my life, which did not yon prolong, 

The world had wanted many an idle song.” 

In Suidas is a letter from Dionysius, the Areopagite, 
dated Hehopolis in the fourth year of the 202d Olympiad 
(the year of Ohnst’s crucifixion), to his j5*iend ApoUophanes, 
in which is mentioned a total eclipse of the sun at noon. 
“Either,^’ says Dionysius, ‘‘the author of nature suffers, or 
he sympathises with some who do.” 

A cunous passage in a letter from Cicero to his literary 
friend Papirius Paetus, shows that our custom of annexing 
a farce or pantomime to a tragic drama existed among the 
Eomans. 

In Hudibras are these hues . — 

“ Each window, like the pillory, appears 
y With heads thrust through, nailed by the ears ; *' 

Young, in his “ Love of Fame,” has the following : — 

** Am opera, like a pilloiy, may be said 
• To nad our ears down and expose our head ” 

Goldsmith’s celebrated lines, 

“ Man wants but httle here below 
Kor wants that little long,” 

are stolen from Young, who has 

“ Man wants but little^ nor, that little long.” 

Archbishop Usher; in a manuscript of St. Patrick's Life, 
said to have been found at Louvain as an original of a very 
remote (late, detected several entire passages purloined from 
his own writings. 
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‘'The Slipper of Oinderella,” says the editor of the new 
edition of Wharton, “finds a parallel in the history of 
Ehodope.” • Cinderella is a tale of universal currency. An 
ancient Danish JjaUad has some of the incidents. It is 
popular amongst the Welsh — also among the Poles — ^in 
Hesse, and in Servia. Schottky found it among the Servian 
fables. Eollenbagen, in his FrosohrmuseT&ry speaks of it as 
the tale of the despised AschmposseL Luther mentions^ 
it. It is in t^e Italian Pentamerone under the title of 
Cenerentola. 

Boileau is mistaken in saying that Petrarch, “ gui est 
regards comme le jphre du sonnet” borrowed it from the 
French or Provencal writers. The Italian sonnet can be 
traced back as far as the year 1200. > Petrarch was not 
born until 1304. 

Dante gives the name of ^net to his little canzone or 
ode begmning 

“ 0 voi ohe per la via d'Amor passate.” 


The lines 

** For he that fights and runs away 
May hve to fight another day, 

But he that is in battle slain 
Will never nse to fight again.” 

are not to be found, as is thought, in Hudibras Butler’s 
verses ran thus • — 

** For he that flies may fight agam, 

Which he can never do that’s slain,” 

The former are in a volume of “ Poems ” by Sir John 
Mennes, reign of Charles the Second. The origmal idea is in 
Demosthenes, o ^evym %a/ 

The noble sinrule of Milton, of Satan with the rising 
sun, in the first book of the “ Paradise Lost,” had nearly 
occasioned the suppression of that epic ; it was supposed 
to contain a treasonable allusiom 
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Campbeirs line 

“ Like angel visits, few and far betweeai,*' 
is a palpable plagiarism. Blair has 

** Its vi^ts, 

Like angel visits, short and far between, ” 

The character of the ancient Bacchus, that graceful 
divinity, seems to have been httle understood by Dryden. 
The line in Virgil 

** Et quocunqiie dens circum caput egit honesUmt *’ 
is thus grossly mistranslated, 

“ On whatever side he turns hia Tumest face.” 

Macrobius gives the form of an imprecation by which 
the Bomans beheved whole towns could be demolished and 
armies defeated. It commences “ Dis Pater sive Jovis 
mavis sive quo ..aho nomine fas est nominare,’^ and ends, 
“ Si hsec ita faxitis ut ego sciam, sentiam, intelligamque, turn 
quisquis votum hoc faxit recte factum esto, ovibus atris 
tribus, Tellus mater, teque, Jupiter, obtestor” 

The Com'tier of Baldazzar Castiglione, 1528, is the first 
, attempt at periodical moral essay with which we are ac- 
quainted. The Nodes JttwcB of Aulus Gellius cannot be 
allowed to rank as such. 

•These lines were written over the closet-door of M. 
Menard : — 

“ Las d’esperer, et de me plaindre 
De ramouT, dea grands, et du sort ^ 

C*est ici que j^attends la mort 
Sans la desirer on la craindre.” 

Martin Luther, in his reply to Henry the Eighth’s book, 
by which the latter acquired the title of Defender of the 
Faith,” calls the monarch very unceremoniously “a pig, 
an ass, a dunghill, the spawn of an adder, a basilisk, a 
lying buffoon Messed, in a king’s robes, a mad fool with a 
frothy mouth and a whoiish face ” 
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** An nnshg-ped kind of something first appeared,” 
is a hne in Cowley’s famous description of the Creation. 

The “"iTurkisli Spy” is the original of many similar 
works, among the best of which are Montesquieu's “Persian 
Letters,” and the “British Spy” of our own Wirt. It was 
written undoubtedly by John Paul Marana, an Italian, m 
Italian, but probably was first published in French. Dr. 
Johnson, who only saw an English translation, supposed it 
an English work. Marana died in 1693. 

Corneille’s celebrated “Moi” of Medea is borrowed 
from Seneca Racine, m “ Phaedra,” has stolen nearly the 
whole scene of the declaration of love from the same puerile 
writer. 

The peculiar zodiac of the comets is comprised in these 
verses of Cassini * — 

Antinous, Pegasusque, Andromeda, Taurus, Onon, 

Procyon, atque Hydius, Centaurus, Scorpius, Arcus 

I 

A religious hubbub, such as the world has seldom seen, 
was excited, durmg the reign of Frederick IL, by the 
imagmed virulence of a book entitled “The Three Impostors ” 
It was attnbuted to Pierre des Yignes, chancellor of the 
king, who was accused by the Pope of havmg treated the 
religions of Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet as political fables. 
The work in question, however, which was squabbled about, 
abused, defended, and familiarly guokd by all parties, is 
weU proved never to have existed, 

Theophrastus, in his botanical works, anticipated the 
sexual system of Linnaeus Philolaus of Crotona maintained 
that comets appeared after a certain revolution — and jEcetes 
contended for the existence of what is now called the new 
world. Pulei, “The Sire of the Half Serious Rhyme,” has 
a passage expressly alluding to a western continent Dante, 
cwo centuries before, has the same allusion : — 
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** De vostn sensi ch’^ del rimanente 
Kou vogliate negar Tesperenza, 

Biretra al'sol, del mondo sensa gente.’* 

The Lamentations ’’ of Jeremiah are i^ritten, with the 
exception of the last chapter, m acrostic verse ; that is to 
say, every hne or couplet begins in alphabetical order, with 
some letter in the Hebrew alphabet In the third chapter 
each letter is repeated three times successively. 

The fullest account of the Amazons is to be found in 
Diodorus Siculus. 

Cicero- makes masculine, Virgil feminine. Usque 
ad eum Jinem — Cicero. Quce finis standi ? Eoec finis Pnami 
fatorum — Virgil 

Dante left a poem in three languages — Latin, Proven 9 al 
and Italian. Eambaud de Vachieras left one in fiva 

Marcus Antonmus wrote a book entitled Twv s/g gaurov — 
“Of the things which concern himself.'^ It would be a 
good title for a diary. 

The stream flowing through the middle of the vaUey of 
Jehoshaphat is called in the Gospel of St John “the 
brdbk of cedars.” In the Septuagmt the word is 
darkness, from the Hebrew Mddar, black, and not of 

cedars. 

Seneca says that Appion, a grammarian of the age of 
Caligula, maintained that HoipeJ^ himself made the division 
of the Hiad and Odyssey into books, and evidences the fli^ 
word of the Iliad, Mjjwv, the Mn of which signifies 48, the 
number of books in both poems Seneca, however, adds 
“ Talia sciat opoitet qui mulia mlt scire ” 

HedeUn, a Frenchman, in the beginning of the eight- 
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eenth century, denied that any such person as Homer ever 
existed, and supposed the Iliad to be made up ex iragediisj 
et va/fiis cmhcis de tiivio msTidtcatomm et cirmlatormn — h la 
momiike destchamons du Portmuf 

• 

There axe about one thousand lines identical in the 
Iliad and Odyssey. 

The shield of Achilles, in Homer, seems to have been 
copied from some jpharos which the poet had seen in Egypt. 
What he describes on the central part of the shield is a 
map of the earth and of the celestial appe9,rances. 

Under a portrait of Tibeno Fiurelli who invented the 
character of Scaramouch, are these verses, — 

Cet illustre Comedien 
De son art tra 9 a la camfere , 

11 fut le maitre de Moliere, 

Et la ITature hit le sien,” 

In Cary’s “Dante,” the following passage: — 

“ And pilgrim newly on his road with love, 

Thrills if he heai the vesper hell from far, 

That seems to mourn for the expirmg day.*^ 

Gray has also 

“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 

Marmontel, in the “Encyclopedia” declares that the 
Itahans did not possess a single comedy worth reading — 
therein displaying his ignorance. Some of the greatest 
names in ItalW literature were writers of comedy, Baretti 
mentions a collection of four thousand dramas made by 
Apostolo Leno, of which the greater part were comedies, 
many of a high order. 

A comedy or opera by Andreini was the origin of 
“Paradise Lost.” imdreini’s “Adamo” was the model of 
Mdton’s Adam. 
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Milton has the expression Forget thyself to marble.” 
Pope has the line “ I have not yet forgot myself to stone.” 

The most particular history of the Delhge, and the 
nearest of any to the account given by Mbses is to be found 
in Lucian (De Dea Syria) 

The Greeks had no historian prior to Cadmus Milesius, 
nor any public inscription of which we can be certified 
before the laws of Draco 

So great is the uncertainty of ancient history that the 
epoch of Senuramis cannot be ascertained within 1535^ 
years ; for according to 


Syncellus, she lived before Christ 
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An extract from “The Mystery of St. Denms ” is in 
the “Bibliotheque du Theatre Fran 9 ais, depuis son origine,” 
Dresde, 1768 In this serious drama, St. Dennis, having 
be§n tortured and at length decapitated, rises very quietly, 
takes his head under his arm, and walks off the stage in all 
the dignity of martyrdom. 

The idea of “ No light but rather darkness visible ” was 
perhaps suggested to Milton by Spenser’s 

** A httle glooming light much like a shade.” 

Francis le Brossano engraved these verses upon a marble 
tomb which he erected to Petrarch at Argua. 

‘^Frigida Francisci t^t hie lapis ossa Petraic® 

Suacipe, virgo parens, animaTn , sate virgme, parce, 
Fessaquejanv terns, cmli lequiescat in arce.” 
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Bochart derives Elysvum from the Phoenician Elysoth. 
joy, through the Greek , Circe from the Phoenician 

Kirkar, to corrupt ; Siren from the Phoenician Sir, to sing ; 
Scylla from tSe Phoenician Scol, destruction ; Charyhdts from 
the Phoenician Clior-obdam, chasm of rum. 

Of the ten tragedies which are attributed to Seneca 
(the only Eoman tragedies extant), nine are on Greek 
subjects. 

Voltaire^s ignorance of antiquity is laughable In his 
Essay on Tragedy, prefixed to “Brutus,” he actually boasts of 
having introduced the Roman senate on the stage in red 
mantles “The Greeks,” as he asserts, ^^font paraitre ses 
acteurs (tragic) sur des esplcee d'eehasses, le msage convert d!un 
masque gm eo^me la douleur d^un c6U et la joye de VavireP 
The only circumstance upon which he could possibly have 
founded such an accusation is that in the new comedy masks 
were worn with one eyebrow drawn up and the other down, 
to denote a busybody or inquisitive meddler. 

There is a book by a Jesuit, P^e Labbe, entitled Za 
Bibkoth^gue des BibliotMqnes ; it is a catalogue of all authors 
in all nations who have wiitten catalogues of books. 

Lucretius, lib. v. 93, 96, has the words, 

terras — • 

Una dies dabit exitio ” 

Ovid the lines, 

“ Carmine sublums tunc sunt peritura Lucreti, 

Exitio terras cum dabit una dies 

It is a remarkable fact that during the whole period of 
the Middle Ages, the Germans lived in utter ignorance of 
the art of writing. 

A version of the Psalms in 1564, by Archbishop Parker, 
has the following — 
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Who sticketh to God m stable trust, 

As Sion’s mount he stands full just, 

Which moveth no whit, nor yet can reel, 

But standeth for ever as stiff as steel ” • 

<11 

A paxt of the 137th Psalm runs thus; — I forget 
thee, 0 Jerusalem, may my right hand forget her cunning, 
and may my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth,” which 
has been thus paraphrased in a version of the Psalms — 

“ If I forget thee ever, 

Then let me prosper never. 

But let it cause 
My tongue and jaws 
To clmg and cleave together 

At the bottom of an obelisk which Pius YL was erecting 
at great expense near the entrance of the Quirmal Palace in 
1783, while the people were starving for bread, were found 
written these words, 

** Signore dia questa pietra chi divenga pane.” 

Lord, command that these stones be made bread ” 




SOME SECEETS OF THE MAGAZINE 
PEISON-HOUSE. 

The want of an International Copyright Law, by render- 
ing it nearly impossible to obtain anything from the book- 
sellers in the way of remuneration for hterary labour, has 
had the effect of forcing many of our very best writers into 
the service of the Magazines and Reviews, which, with a 
pertmacity that does them credit, keep up in a certain or 
uncertain degree the good old saying that even in the 
thankless field of Letters the labourer is worthy of his hire 
How — ^by dint of what dogged instinct of the honest and 
proper, these journals have contrived to persist in their 
paying practices, in the very teeth of the opposition got up 
by the Fosters and Leonard Scotts, who furnish for eight 
dollars any four of the British periodicals for a year, is a 
pomt we have had much difiiculty in settling to our satis- 
faction, and we have been forced to settle it at last upon 
no more reasonable ground than that of a still lingefing 
de;patne. That Magazines can live, and not only live 
but thrive, and not only thrive but afford to disburse money 
for original contributions, are facts which can only be solved, 
under the circumstances, by the really fanciful but still 
agreeable supposition that there is somewhere still existing 
an ember not altogether quenched among the fires of good 
feeling for letters and literary men that once animated the 
American bosom. 

It would not do (perhaps tliis is the idea) to let our poor- 
devil authors absolutely starve while we grow fat, in a liter- 
ary sense, on the good things of which we unblushingly pick 
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the pocket of all Europe • it would not be exactly the thing 
comme %l faut to permit a positive atrocity of this kind; 
and hence we have Magazines, and hence we have a portion 
of the public who subscribe to these Magazines (through 
sheer pity), and hence we have Magazine publishers (who 
sometimes take upon themselves the duplicate title of 
“ editor cmd proprietor ”), — publishers, we say, who, under 
certain conditions of good conduct, occasional puffs, and 
decent subserviency at all times, make it a point of con- 
science to encourage the poor-devil author with a dollar or 
two, more or less, as he behaves hhnself properly and ab- 
stains from the indecent habit of turning up his nose. 

We hope, however, that we are not so prejudiced or so 
vmdictive as to insinuate that what certainly does look like 
illiberality on the part of them (the Magazme publishers) 
IS really an illiberality chargeable to them. In fact, it will be 
seen at once that what we have said has a tendency 
directly the reverse of any such accusation. These publishers 
pay something — other publishers nothing at all Here cer- 
tainly is a difference — although a mathematician might 
contend that the difference might be infinitesimally small 
Still, these Magazme editors and proprietors jpay (that is the 
word), and with your true poor-devil author the smallest 
favours are sure to be thankfully received No : the ilh- 
berahty lies at the door of the demagogue-ridden pubhc, 
who suffer their anomted delegates (or perhaps arointed-^ — 
which is it'i) to insult the common sense of them (the 
public) by making orations m our national halls on the 
beauty and conveniency of robbing the Literary Europe on 
the highway, and on the gross absurdity m especial of ad- 
mitting so unprincipled a principle that a man has any 
right and title either to hm .own brains or to the flimsy 
material that he chooses to spin out of them, like a con- 
founded caterpillar as he is If anything of this gossamer 
character stands in need of protection, why we have our 
hands full at once with the silk-worms and the moms 
muUicaulis 

But if we cannot, under the circumstances, congiplain of 
the absolute illiberality of the Magazme publishers (since 
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pay they do), there is at least one particular in which we 
have against them good grounds of accusation. Why 
(since pay they must) do they not pay with a good grace 
and prcmvptly ^ Were we in an ill-humour at this moment 
we could a tale unfold which would erect the hair on the 
head of Shylock. A young author, struggling with Despair 
itself in the shape of a ghastly poverty, which has no 
alleviation — ^no sympathy from an every-day world, that 
cannot understand his necessities, and that would pretend 
not to understand them if it comprehended them ever so 
well — ^this young author is politely requested to compose an 
article, for which he will “ be handsomely paid.*' Enrap- 
tured, he neglects perhaps for a month the sole employment 
which affords him the chance of a livelihood, and havmg 
starved through the month (he and his family) completes at 
length the month of starvation and the artide, and 
despatches the latter (with a broad hmt about the former) 
to the pursy “editor" and bottle-nosed “ proprietor ” who 
has condescended to honour him (the poor devil) with his 
patronage. A month (starving still), and no reply. Another 
month — still none. Two months more — still none. A 
second letter, modestly hmting that the article may not 
have reached its destination — still no reply. At the 
expiration of six additional months, personal apphcation is 
made at the “ editor and proprietor’s” office. Call again. 
The poor devil goes out, and does not fail to call agam. 
Still call again , — and call again is the word for three •or 
four months more. His patience exhausted, the article is 
demanded No — ^he can’t have it — (the truth is, it was too 
good to be given up so easily) — “ it is in print,” and “ con- 
tributions of this character are never paid for (it‘ is a rule 
we have) under six months after pubhcation. Call m six 
months after the issue of your affair, and your money is 
ready for you — ^for we are business men ourselves — prompt.” 
With this the poor devil is satisfied, and makes up his mind 
that the “ editor and proprietor ” is a gentleman, and that 
of course he (the poor devil) will wait as requested. And 
it is supposable that he would have waited if he could — 
but Death in the meantime would not He dies, and by 
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the good luck of his decease (which came by starvation) the 
fat “editor and proprietor” is fatter henceforward and for 
ever to the amount of five and twenty dollars, very cleverly 
saved, to be spent generously in canvas-bacSs and cham- 
pagne. 

There are two things which we hope the reader will not 
do as he runs over this article : first, we hope that he will 
not believe that we write from any personal experience of our 
own, for we have only the reports of actual sujSerers to 
depend upon ; and second, that he will not make any 
"personal application of our remarks to any Magazine 
publisher now living, it bemg well known that they are all 
as remarkable for their generosity and urbanity, as for 
their intelligence and appreciation of Genius. 




ANASTATIC PRINTING. 

It is admitted by e^^ery one that of late there has been a 
rather singular invention, called Ai^astatic Printing, and 
that this invention may possibly lead, in the course of time, 
to some ‘rather remarkable results — among which the one 
chiefly insisted upon is the abolition of the ordinary stereo- 
typing process — but this seems to be the amount, in 
America at least, of distinct understanding on this subject 
“There is no exquisite beauty,” says Bacon, “without 
some strangeness in the proportions ” The philosopher 
had reference, here, to beauty in its common acceptation — 
but the remark is equally applicable to all the forms of 
beauty — that is to say, to everything which arouses pro- 
found interest in the heart or intellect of man. In eveiy 
such thing, strangeness — ^in other words novelty — ^will be 
found a principal element, and so universal is this law 
that it has no exception even in the case of this principal 
element itself Nothing unless it be novel — mt even mvelty 
itself — ^will be the source of very intense excitement among 
men. Thus the ennuyS who travels in the hope of dissi- 
pating his enmd by the perpetual succession of novelties, 
will invariably be disappointed in the end He receives the 
impression of novelty so continuously that it is at length no 
novelty to receive it And the man, in general, of the 
nineteenth century — more especially of our own particular 
epoch of it — is very much in the predicament of the traveller 
in question. We are so habituated to new inventions that 
we no longer get from newness the vivid interest which 
should appertain to the new — and no example could be ad- 
duced more distinctly showing that the mere importance of 
a novelty will not suflELce to gain for it universal attention 
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than we find in the invention of Anastatic Printing. It ex- 
cites not one fiftieth part of the comment which was excited 
by the comparatively frivolous invention of Sennefelder ^ — 
but he lived in the good old days when a fiovelty was 
novel Nevertheless, while Lithography \>pened the way 
for a very agreeable pastime, it is the province of Anastatic 
Printing to revolutionise the world. 

By means of this discovery anythmg written, drawn, or 
printed, can' be made to stereotype itself, with absolute accu- 
racy, in five minutes 

Let us take, for example, a page of this Journal; sup- 
posing only one side of the leaf to have prmting on it We 
damp the leaf with a certam acid diluted, and then place 
it between two leaves of blotting-paper to absorb superfluous 
moisture We then place the printed side in contact with 
a zinc plate that lies on the table The acid in the inter- 
spaces between the letters immediately corrodes the zinc, 
'but the acid on the letters themselves has no such effect, 
having been neutralised by the ini. Eemoving the leaf at 
the end of five minutes, we find a reversed copy, in slight 
relief, of the printing on the page — other words, we have 
a stereotype plate, from which we can print a vast number 
of absolute facsimiles of the origmal prmted page — ^which 
latter has not been at all mjured in the process — that is to 
say, we can still produce from it (or from any impression of 
the stereotype plate) new stereotype plates ad hhitum. Any 
engcavmg, or any pen-and-ini drawing, or any MS. can be 
stereotyped in precisely the same manner. 

The facts of this invention are established The process 
is in successful operation both in London and Paris We 
have seen several specimens of printing done from the plates 
described, and have now lymg before us a leaf (from the 
London Art-TJnion) covered with drawing, MS., letterpress, 
and impressions from woodcuts — ^the whole printed from 
the Anastatic stereotypes, and warranted by the Art-Union 
to be absolute facsimiles of the origmals. 

The process can scarcely be regarded as a new invention 
— and appears to be rather the modification and successful 
application of two or three previously ascertained principles 
VOL. HI. 2 L 
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— those of etching, electrography, hthography, etc It follows , 
from this that there will he much difficulty m establishing 
or maintaining a right of patent, and the probability is that 
the benefits of the process will soon be thrown open to the 
world As to the secret — ^it can only be a secret m name 
That the discovery (if we may so call it) has been made, 
can excite no surprise in any thmking person — the only 
matter for surprise is that it has not been made many years 
ago The obviousness of the process, however, in no degree 
lessens its importance Indeed its mevitable results en- 
kmdle the imagination, and embarrass the understanding. 

Every one will perceive at once that the ordinary pro- 
cess of stereotypmg will be abolished Through tliis 
ordmary process a publisher, to be sure, is enabled to* keep 
on hand the means of producmg edition after edition of any 
work the certainty of whose sale will justify the cost of 
stereotyping — ^which is trifling in compamon with that of 
re-setting the matter. But still, positively, this cost (of 
stereotypmg) is great. Moreover, there cannot always be 
certainty about sales Publishers frequently are forced to 
re-set works which they have neglected to stereotype, 
thinking them unworthy the expense , and many excellent 
works are not published at all, because small editions do 
not pay, and the anticipated sales will not warrant the cost 
of stereotype. Some of these difficulties will be at once 
remedied by the Anastatic Printmg, and all will be remedied 
in a brief time A publisher has only to print as njany 
copies as are" immediately demanded He need print no 
more than a dozen, indeed, unless he feels perfectly confi- 
dent of success Preserving one copy, he can from this, at 
no other cost than that of the zinc, produce with any desir- 
able rapidity, as many impressions as he may think proper. 
Some idea of the advantages thus accruing may be gleaned 
from the fact that m several of the London publishing 
warehouses there is deposited in stereotype plates alone pro- 
perty to the amount of a million sterling 

The next ,view of the case, in pomt of obviousness, is, 
that if necessary, a hundred thousand impressions per hour, 
or even infinitely more, can be taken of any newspaper, ox 
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similar publication. As many presses can be put in opera- 
tion as tbe occasion may, require — ^indeed there can be no 
limit to the number of copies producible, provided we have 
no limit to the number of presses. 

The tendency of all this to cheapen information, to 
diffuse knowledge and amusement, and to bring before the 
public the very class of works which are most valuable, but 
least in circulation '^on account of unsaJeability — is what 
need scarcely be suggested to any one But benefits such 
as these are merely the immediate and most obvious — by 
no means the most important 

For some years, perhaps, the strong spirit of convention- 
ality — of conservation — ^will induce authors in general to 
have recourse, as usual, to the setting of type A printed 
book now is more sightly, and more legible than any MS , 
and for some years the idea will not be overthrown that 
this state of things is one of necessity. But by degrees it 
will be remembered that, while MS. was a necessity, men 
wrote after such fashion that no books prmted in modem 
times have surpassed them MSS either m accuracy or in 
beauty This consideration will lead to the cultivation of 
a neat and distinct style of handwriting — for authors will 
perceive the immense advantage of giving then* own MSS. 
directly to the public without the expensive mterference of 
the type-setter, and the often ruinous intervention of the 
pubhsher All that a man of letters need do, will be to pay 
soi^e attention to legibility of MS , arrange his pages to 
suit himself, and stereotype them mstantaneously, as 
arranged. He may intersperse them with his own drawings, 
or with anything to please his own fancy, in the certainty 
of bemg fairly brought before his readers with all the fresh- 
ness of his original conception about him 

And at this point we are arrested by a consideration of 
infinite moment, although of a seemingly shadowy character 
The cultivation of accuracy in MS thus enforced will tend, 
with an inevitable impetus, to every species of improvement 
in style, more especially in the points of concision and dis- 
tinctness ; and this again, in a degree even more noticeable, 
to precision of thought and luminous arrangement of matter. 
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There is a very peculiar and easily intelligible reciprocal 
influence between the thing written and the manner of 
writing, but the latter has the predominant influence of the 
two. The ]|iore remote effect on philosophy at large, which 
will inevitably result from improvement of style and thought 
in the points of concision, distmctness, and accuracy, need 
only be suggested to be conceived. 

As a consequence of attention being directed to neatness 
and beauty of MS., the antique profession of the scribe will 
be revived, affordmg abundant employment to women, 
their delicacy of organisation fitting them peculiarly ffor 
such tasks. The female amanuensis indeed will occupy 
very nearly the position of the present male type-setter, 
whose industry will be diverted perforce mto other channels 

These considerations are of vital importance, but there 
is yet one beyond them all The value of every book is a 
compound. of its literary value and its physical or mechanical 
value, as the product of physical labour applied to the 
physical material. But at present the latter valjie immensely 
predommates even in the works of the most esteemed 
authors It wiH be seen, however, that the new condition 
of things will at once give the ascendency to the hterary 
values, and thus, by their literary values, will books come 
to be estimated among men. The wealthy gentleman of 
“ elegant leisure ’’ will lose the vantage-ground now afforded 
him, and will be forced to tilt on terms of equality with 
the poor-devil author At present the literary world g a 
species of anomalous congress, m which the majority of the 
members are constramed to listen m silence while all the 
eloquence proceeds from a privileged few. In the new 
rigmie the humblest will s'peak as often and as freely as the 
most exalted, and will be sure of receivmg just that amount 
of attention which the intrinsic merit of their speeches may 
deserve. 

IVom what we have said it will be evident that the 
discovery of Anastatic Printmg will not only not obviate 
the necessity of copyright laws, and of an international law 
in especial, but will' render this necessity more imperative 
and more apparent. It has been shown that in depressing 
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tlie value of the physique of a 'book the invention will 
proportionally elevate the value of its morale^ and since it 
is the latter value alone which the copyright laws are 
needed to protect, the necessity of the protection will be 
only the more urgent and more obvious *han ever 
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THE PILGRIMAGE SERIES 

,, LARGE CROWN 8vo, CLOTH, GILT TOP, ILLUSTRATED 

T EACH 6 SHILLINGS 

THE BLACKMORE COUNTRY 

By F J SNELL 
Conietining- 50 Full-paqe 
Illusircttions from Photographs by 
Catharine W B Ward 

Mr Snell has discharged his task in a 
runner deserving of thj highest praise He 
had an inspiring theme, and the result is 
^e of the most dtelightful books on the West 
Country that has been produced for a long 
time ” — North Devon J oumal 

THE BURNS COUNTRY 

By C. S. DOUGALL 
Containing 50 Full-page Illustra- 
tions from Photographs 

* The Burns Country * is a fascinating 

lecord of leisurely pilgnmages by stream and 
country lane, such as Burns himself loved to 
make, and its pages are instinct with the fresh- 
ness of the country The illustrations are of 
exceptional interest and merit .Sif James's 
Gazette 

THE 

CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGES 

By H SNOWDEN WARD 
Containing 50 Full-page 
lllusira^onsf^om.Plwiographs by 
Cmhaihne W B ^ard'. 

**A capital book, dealing with Thomas of 
London, his murder, his cult, and his miracles , 
with Geoffrey Chaucer and his pilgrims, and 
with the Pilgrims’ Way It is written in bright 
breezy fashion The illustrations are numerous, 
Andare very interesting ” — Academy 

TflE DICKENS COUNTRY 

By F G KITTON 
Containing 50 Full-page Illustra- 
tions from Photogjaphs 

“The facts are so well marshalled and 
authenticated, that the volume will take its 
place as the most reliable book of reference 
on the subject It is, m fact, a book that 
every student and admirer of the great novelist 
will value ” — Daily ChromcU 

THE HARDY COUNTRY 

By C G harper 
Containing over 100 Illustrations 
from Drawings and 
Photographs 

“ Mr ^Charles G Harper has probably com- 
piled more volumes of a gossipy topographical 
nature than any of his contemporaries, but he 
has never found a subject more thoroughly 
congenial than this pleasant example of the new 
science of literary geography and his little 

sketches are delightful ” — Daily Telc^iaph 

THE INGOLDSBY COUNTRY 

By C G harper 
Conteiming 92 Illustrations ft om 
Drawings by the Author 

The Kentish Express says — “ In his nest 
style — a style that fascinates — Mr Harper 
describes the vanous places covered by the 
‘Ingoldsby Legends’ Not a spot does he 
miss, not a village or hamlet, and the text is 
interspersed with illustrations,” 

THE SfOTT COUNTRY 

By the Rev W S CROCKETT 

Containing 162 Illusti'ations 

“The aim of this attractive and hnely- 
illustrated book is to conjure up the wealth of 
literary association, as well as to describe the 
singular charm of the scenery of a region 
which the author of the Waverley Novels has 
for ever rendered classic. Few men are better 
versed than the pansh minister of Tweedsmuir 
in all that relates to this cradle land of Scottish 
romance ” — The Spectator 

. THE THACKERAY COUNTRY 

• ByL MELVILLE 

t Containing 50 Full-page Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. 

“ Mr, Melville gossips most pleasantly on a 
subject of which he is thoroughly master, and 
every lover of Thackeray ought to read his 
fascinating and well illustrated chapters,” — 
Daily Telegraph 

“An interesting book, which will please the 
reader the more the better he knows the author ” 

— The Spectator 
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THE 


WISDOM OF SIR WALTER 

fv ^ 

CRITICISMS AIQD opinions COLLECTED FROM 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS AND LOCKHART’S 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 

BY 

OWEN REDFERN 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY REV JOHN WATSON, D D 
(Ian Maclaren) 


Large Crown 8vo^ Cloth^ Price SSa net Post Free^ 5^ 


FROM IAN MACLAREN’S PREFACE 

“The mind of Scott is always worth having, because it is 
SQ honest .and fair, so charitable and friendly, so shiewd and 
sagacious. He is not clever . he is wise ; he does not tickle 
you with epigrams . he sums up a situation. When you have 
read what he says about pride and remorse, about religion 
and friendship, about English gallantry and English good- 
nature, about women and children, about Oliver Cromwell and 
the Puritans, about selfishness and happiness, about dogs and 
horses, about honour and love, and a hundred other subj'ects 
within the range of life, then you are bound to have a saner 
as well as friendlier outlook upon your fellow-creatures This 
book will serve a double purpose: it will excite an appetite 
for Scott among strangers; it will be a handy book of 
reference for his friends. And nowhere can one find a 
weightier or kindlier teacher of practical wisdom than Sir 
Walter’* 
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